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“Has it a Red Seal Continental Motor?” 
The Important Question. 


When you buy an automobile or truck how can you be 
sure of the motor—sure of its power, its speed, its economy, 
its silence,its durability? 

The most convincing evidence of what a motor will do, is 
the record of what it has done. Past performance is the 
surest evidence of motor worth. 


When you buy a Continental Red Seal Motor you buy a 
motor proved by performance—a motor embodying nothing 
untried, nothing experimental. 


* 


America’s Standard 
Passenger Car 
‘ Motor. Look for the 
“ Red Seal Nameplate. 


—A motor conceived not over night, but the sure resuit of 
fifteen years of patient endeavor,—by an organization which 
is today the largest exclusive motor manufacturing concern 
in the world. 





—A motor not built around one man’s idea, nor one school 
or motor thought, but a motor in which is refined all the 
best engineering knowledge of our generation. 


—A motor proved not merely in one make of car; but in 
hundreds of thousands of automobiles and trucks of many 
makes, under every condition of service. 


America’s Standard —A motor endorsed not alone by its makers, but by over 

ia ae _— 160 motor manufacturers who use it in the automobiles and 

‘Nameplate. trucks they make, and thus upon it stake an investment of 
millions of dollars. 


Look for the Red Seal on the motor in the car or truck you 
buy. It’s your guarantee of motor quality. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Offices: Factories: 
Detroit, Michigan __Detroit—Muskegon 
Largest L Motor Mi in the World 





Continental Ms ag tors 


STANDARD POWER FOR AUTOMOBILES TRUCKS 
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Crusad ers 


The Government’s 
Own Film 
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See Uncle Sam’s own “close-ups” of the war 


\ X THAT is Uncle Sam doing to shown in motion picture theatres matic war films—they make 
help win the war? Ideas on _ll over the country. your blood tingle and yoypr 
this are apt to be more or less vague. See me heart beat faster. See them 


But Uncle Sam has prepared 2 04, will also be interested in the 4t YOUr local motion-picture 
motion picture—"‘Pershing’s Cru-  Ajjies’ Weekly War Review—a  theatre—or ask your theatre 
saders’’—the first of a series of war _film of live current war events both manager to get them. 
films taking you behind the scenes here and abroad. This reel includes 
and visualizing for you, as nothing _— exclusive features of the British, . 
else can, the enormous preparations French and Italian activities on the W E announce, also, the Exposi- 
this nation is making to help blot other side as well as our own. ¢* * tion of Captured War Tro- 
militarism off the face of the earth. Shown each week at your favorite phies, which opens in San Francisco, 


* 


ey 





* * * 


; ; F theatre. July 7th, for an indefinite run. 
This United States official _ * * 4 This Exposition is the only one of 
film, taken by U. S.;Signal Corps its kind to be held thus-far. Later 


and Navy photographers and the Every person in the United gy, jt will be shown in other im- 
French General Staff, is now being States should see these dra- _ portant centers of the United States. 


**PERSHING’S CRUSADERS”? distributed by First National Exhibitors Circuit, Inc. 






Presented by : 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chair: 
Through the Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D. C. 
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What New Thought 
Does 


Helps you put on individuality 
Gives the might to win 
Rebuilds your forces 
Renews your youth 

oe to a happiness 


sheen, od gia letters in our files 
testify to the above 
IF YOU are not prospering as 
you should, are unhappy, dis- 
couraged or ailing, you owe it 
to yourself to investigate New 
Thought. It has given the right 
mental attitude toward life and 
ELIZABETH TOWNE consequent success to thousands 
Editor of NAUTILUS and should help you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought, and she tells about it in the 
little booklet “What I Know About New — More 
than 65,000 persons have sent for this booklet 

you can get the above booklet and a 
For 10 cents month’s trial of NAUTILUS, magazine 
of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors w and we will include “The Gist of New 
Thought” in eight chapters, s clear and interesting hand- 
book, complete in i itsell and ferent. 
The Elizabeth Towne Co., on D-25, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Short-Story Writing 


AS of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of = Short Story, taught by 
. Dr. eg A Esenwein, for years 
Editor of ppincott’s. 
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Dr. FRANK CRANE 


Famous Lecturer and Editor 


Tells 
How to Train the Mind 


Reprinted with the kind permission of Dr. Crane 
. and The Associated Newspapers. 


T happens that there lies now on my desk 

just the book that I can recommend to 
those who want to know ‘just what to do’ in 
order to improve the quality of their mind. 

It is ‘How to Build Mental Power,’ by 
Grenville Kleiser, published by Funk & Wag- 

nalls, New York. Ask your bookseller to look 
it up for you. 

Kleiser is a natural born teacher, with a 
knack of getting at precisely the difficulty in 
the learner’s mind. . 

The table of contents of the book includes 
these subjects: How to Develop Concentra- 
tion, How to Put Your Mind in Order, Rules 
for Clear Thinking, How to Find Facts, Prac- 
tical Plans for Study, The Development of 
the Will, Building a Retentive Memory, How 
to Analyze an Argument, and so forth. 

The author not only explains how to get 
these results, but gives practical exercises, 
diagrams and drills. 

He claims that the keynote of his book is 
that the mind is the supreme originating con- 
structive force in all human endeavor, and 
that right mental culture is the only direct 
means not alone to worldly advancement but 
to refinement and nobility of.life. He goes 
directly to the roots of things, and shows that 
concentration is simply interest, that self-dis- 
cipline is the first rung in the ladder of suc- 
cess, that nothing is too insignificant to be 
utilized in the upward climb, that greater 
progress may be made by resting at intervals, 
and that mental honesty is the most valuable 
asset a man or woman can have. 

It is a good book for anyone, but especially 
valuable for those whose opportunities for 
schooling have been limited.” 
(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane) 


You 


HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER, is a new and different book, 
explaining this vital subject in a new and better way. 

Not only does it tell you what are the characteristics cf 
the trained mind — it also shows you by specific instruc- 
tions and exercises just how you may develop these charac- 
teristics in yourself. Dozens of such all-important sub- 
jects as these are covered: 


Crystallizing Desire Into Will 

Habits That Develop Will Power 

Seven Cardinal Rules for Clear Thinking 
How to Concentrate on a Chosen Thought 
How to Prevent Mind Wandering 

Why and How You Should Relax Your Mind 
How to Get Ideas and Inspiration 

Making Practical Use of Ideas 

How to Distinguish Between Truth and Error 
Gaining Accurate, Infallible Judgment 
Cultivating Power of Observation 

Developing Imagination—Intuition—Breadth of Mind 
How to Cultivate Persistence 

How to Systematize Your Mind 

How to Reason Directly and Logically 

How to Analyze a Proposition and Test Its Value 
How to Recognize and Overcome Prejudice 
Cultivating Commanding Personality 

Building a Strong Memory 

Gaining Forceful Expression 

Etc., Etc., Etc 


This great work is highly recommended by many 
famous men, including — 

GOVERNOR CAPPER, Kansas: “I have examined the 
course carefully and Cor « ider it a valuable work.” 

BISHOP FALLOWS: “It will be one of the standard works 
in my library for reference and mental invigoration.” 

RUSSELL H. CONWELL: “Prof. Grenville Kleiser’s new 
book is another stride forward in the special life’s work of 
that great teacher and benefactor.” 

HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: “For young men and 
women desiring to improve their positions and utilize their 
gifts for a, things your work will prove a very valuable 
guide and help. 


Sent on Approval 


Send only One Dollar and this volume will be sent to 
you on approval. Keep it ten days, and if it is not sat- 
isfactory, return it, and your dollar will be refun 
If you keep the book, send $2 more to complete the 
price of $3. Use this Coupon. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
3654-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Dig. 7-6-18 


Gentlemen:—Send me a copy of HOW TO time MEN- 
TAL POW: ER, paid. I enclose $1.00. the book is 
unsatisfactory, I will return it within ten AL . at vour ex- 


pense and you are to refund my money. If I keep the vol- 
ume, I will remit the balance of $2 within ten days. 
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W anted:—Men to Discover America 


A Statement by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


MAN Y of the resources of our country lie undiscovered and 

undeveloped. In these days of great needs and great deeds 
men are wanted—men of ability, initiative, and imagination— 
to discover these resources and put them at the Nation’s service. 


Undeveloped Resources 


The undeveloped resources to which I 
particularly refer are those with which I 
am most familiar through the activities of 
the Department of the Interior—metals 
and minerals which we require in large 
quantities, which exist in large quantities 
in this country, and which, in spite of 
this, are largely imported from abroad. 


What They Are 


We must have chrome, manganese, and 
pyrite. Our chrome comes mostly from 
South Africa and New Caledonia; our 
manganese from Brazil; our pyrites from 
Spain. To produce some two million 
tons of these and other imported min- 
erals from domestic sources will release 
from three to four hundred thousand tons 
of shipping for military use. 


Where They Are 


Will you save ships for the transporting 
and feeding of our armies by discovering 
and developing our own deposits of these 
minerals? 


The Hercules Powder Co. welcomes the 
opportunity to put before you this state- 
ment by Secretary Lane. The latent re- 
sources of our country to which he refers 
fall within. the field of a great national in- 
dustry—the mining of metals and minerals 
—with which we cre very closely allied. 


They are to be found in the following lo- 
calities in the United States, which are 
tributary to a possible market. 


MANGANESE ORE 
Montana Tennessee 
Nevada Oklahoma 
Virginia Wyoming 
Arizona New Mexico 
Oregon Utah 
Calitornia Idaho 
Arkansas Washington 

Georgia 


PYRITES 
South Carolina 
New England States 
Minnesota 
South Dakota 
Colorado 


Virginia 
New York 
Georgia 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
Missouri Illinois 
Tennessee Indiana 
Pennsylvania Ohio 
MANGANIFEROUS CHROME ORE 
IRON ORE California Pennsylvania 
Oregon Maryland 
Wyoming North Carolina 
Georgia 


New Mexico 
Nevada 


Minnesota 
Colorado 
One man in Georgia last year developed 
five pyrites mines without a cent of subsidy 
from the Government: and he was a 
manufacturer, nota miner. Many others 
can do likewise if they will. 


We are discovering that many minerals 
we need we have in the United States. 
But we have hardly begun to develop 
these minor resources. Let us get at it 
in earnest. 


fur tle 


Secretary of the Interior. 


A large part of the explosives which we 
make are used by the miners of the 
country—men to whose initial energy the 
United States owes vital factors in the 
present crisis, its ships, its motors, its 
tanks, its cannon} in fact all its imple- 
ments of active warfare. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Memphis 
New York 


Hazleton, Pa. 
Joplin 


_Chicago 
Denver 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
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Literary Digest readers seeking special educational advantages for their sons or daughters will find on the 
following pages a comprehensive selection of the best American Private Schools and Colleges. 
are invited to correspond with the schools in which they are interested. The School Department will continue 
to act during 1918 as it has for the past eight years, in the interests of pupils, parents and schools. 

gladly answer any particular inquiry and, if given full information, will make definite recommendation. 





Our readers 







We will 
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School 


6 wes | ame 


Send for New 


leaving high schoo! 
advanced work in a new environment with competent instructors, with 


studies best meeting their tastes. 


eminent Boston masters. 


course. Courses in B 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many girls, however, after 
do not wish to go to college. But often they desire 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Litera- 


ture, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects count for diploma. 


Graduation from high school not necessary. No examination required. 


Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with 
A finely equipped school. New building 


(6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Course in Costume Design and Home Decoration. 


t. Junior College Courses. 
All outdoor sports. All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and 





historical associations are freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 


A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount 


Ida and continue them until she has an education equivalent to two years 
in college, taking through her whole course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1918-19 


are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Special cars for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, September 25. 








Exirotional opportunites 71 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 





and lower school. 


A Famous Old New England Country School 
25 miles from Boston. 
Home Management. Art. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern Lan- 
guages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 


sleeping porch. Swimming pool. 
Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, baskefball and other sports. $600-$800. Upper 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 












College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science and 







Large new 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. 





Military dri. 






For catalog address 


16 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


50 pupils. 


















Town school with 
country privileges. 
Swimming, riding, 
tennis, gymnasium. 
Athletics and study 
supervised. House- 
craft Course, 


Housecraft 


The M MacDUFFIE SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. Dr.andMrs. John MacDaffie 


Mansion House 











23 miles from Boston. 
Science. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. 
General course with Household 
. College Preparation. Outdoor sports. 

Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 


A country ome for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege cam College preparatory and general courses, 
—_— ~ sports. — 
MISS MARY A. BRADFO 
MI88 VIRGINIA W. KENNEDY, t South Hadley, Mass. 


Founded 1828. 








Whiting 





Hall 


A Country Home School for Girls ° 


tome it to sixteen, affiliated with the best preparato. 
——— -six acres, new buildings, ideal location, hig 
half-way between Boston and Worcester, near Long- 
and class rooms, if 
 eommass 





a 
fellow’s Wayside ‘le Outdoor sleepin: 
desired. Individual care, Teachers for all branches. 
of field games. House mother. Family life emphasi 


MR. ELBRIDGE C. WHITING, Amberst, Yale, MRS, WHITING, Wellesley, Pris, 
14 CONCORD ROAD, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 














Sea Pines 


Recognized as the Pioneer 
School of Personality 





MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principal - ~ - - - - - - 


School of Personality for Girls 
REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M., Founder 


Hare home life; personal attention and care. Students inspired by wholesome, 
beautiful ideals of efficient womanh giene and morals observed espe- 
cially for health, character, responsibility and initiative. roo acres; pine groves; 
1000 feet seashore. Climate is favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gym- 

nastics. College Preparatory Course. French, German and Spanish by native 
teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, 

Secretarial and other courses for securing Personalit Diplomas introductory to 
definite service. Experienced, earnest instructors. Boo 3 

Box B, Brewster, Mase, 



























116th year opens 
Bostor. 
tensive grounds 


course of of Sve years 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. 
Sept. 18. Thirty miles from 
in the the beautiful Merrimac Valley. Ex- 3: 
and modern equipment. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading General : 
two “el course for 
High School graduates. Addre: 


,, Miss Marion Coates, A.M., Pecans —+{_——— 





BRADFORD, MASS. 






















colle; leges. 
























































Lasell Seminary 


A six years’ course of study, the last two years 
consisting of advanced work for high school grad- 
uates, is offe: 

Individual needs are met by the election of home 
economics, music, art, secretarial or college prepar- 
atory courses. 

Exceptional freining is ives in all phases of home 
economics, including oa values, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 

The location of the school, surrounded by places 
of historic interest and near Boston with its many 
advantages, its music and art, gives unusual oppor- 
tunity for general culture 

Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, military drill, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, tennis, boating, basketball, 
a0 ee eld hockey and skatin, 

@ Park—Lasell’s School for Girls under 
fifteen. 


For Catalog address 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
103 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten miles from on 














The Misses Allen School 


Life in the open. Athletics. ousehold Arts. College 
and general courses. 

Each girl's personality obser 4 and developed. Write 
for booklet. West: NEwTOoN, Mass. 


The Brookfield School 


An Open-Air School for Girls 
HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, North Brookfield, Mass. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 
29 Fairfield 8t. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
z7th ear. Accredited with leading conus. At Advanced ae 
or High School graduates. Domestic ial 
Course. Native language tanchers. Suburban 4 Athletic Field, 
All Sports. Horseback Riding. — JEANNIE Evans, Pri 

Miss AuGusTA CHOATE, Assoc. 











Massachusetts, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls. Preparatory and fini pebing courses. 
guages-native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Seooeastes 
courses. Every attention, not only to habits of oP but to 
each girl’s health and happiness. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls In Baten 
Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. 


Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college. 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal, Wollaston, Mass. 


Rogers Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers 
Fort Hill Park. Outdoor Sports, Gym- 











nasium, Swimming Pool. Thorough 
preparation for college. Advanced 
courses for High School graduates. 


Music, Art, Elocution, Household Arts, 
Secretarial and Business Courses. 


Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Rev. MOTHER, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





GIRLS’ 


SCHOOLS 





AND COLLEGES 









WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful 
spots in New England. (€ ‘ollege Preparatory with cer- 
tificate privileges, course s in Music, Fine Arts, History, 
Languages, Domestic Science, Physical C ulture and 
Swimming. School's 50-acre farm, “U ohorteld. " gives 
unusual opportunities for all sports, including tennis, 
basketball, skating, snowshoeing, etc. Girls here also 
put their Domestic Science teachings into actual prac- 
tice. One hour ee Hartford or New Haven. Send 
for catalog and vie 

Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


—-TENACRE- 


| 4 Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to ) Renstons Years of ao 

















REPARATORY to tai Hall. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and | 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care -and influence. 





MISS HELEN ‘TEMPLE COOKE | 
Dana Hall, omnes Mass. 


29 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
Boston. 40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. Five 
Buildings. Gymnasium. 

Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW, Principals 














A School 


HILLSIDE #s*ctm 


Norwalk, Connecticut 
45, miles from New York. Preparation for comprehensive 
college examinations. Cultural Courses. 
Household Science, including actual prac- 
tice in a real home. Homestead and Lodge. 
Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. Study of the 
individual girl. Organized athletics. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith, Principals 

















Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson, Connecticut. A country boarding school for 
girls. College preparation, advanced academic and voca- 
tional courses. orseback riding, field games and winter 
sports. Separate cottage for Junior department. Booklet. 


Mary Louise Maror, Principal. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
In the country. One hour from New York. 
Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty 
Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen 








263 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Beautiful suburban location. Remodeled residence and 

school building. Gymnasium. 
Music, art, domestic science. 
science for high school graduates. 
work and play planned to develop her mentally, morally 
physically. Outdoor sports. Horseback riding. 
illustrated booklet. 





The Campbell School <2, 


General and special courses. 
One-year course in domestic 
Each git! studied and her 


Send 


Dr. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. Campbell, Principals 


new 


and 
tor 
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Catalogue and views. address 


Mrs. E. Russell Houghton. Principat - 











Waltham School for Girls 


Boarding and Day School. From primary grades through 
college preparatory. School building, gymnasium. South Hall 
for little girls, North Hall for older girls. soth year. Address 


Miss Martha Mason, Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachuretts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 109 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE; D.D., LL.D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


A Home School for Girls 
Country sports. College Preparatory and 
Elective courses. Music. Art. Home 
Economics. Secretarial course. 

Miss FrANCEs Lucas, Principal 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The Mary C. Wheeler School 


College preparatory, general, advanced, art, and secre- 

tarial courses. Special athletics. Week-ends, greenhouse 

work, vegetable gardening, athletics. at school farm. 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL it‘riverside Drive 


at Riverside Drive 
Myron T. Scudder, Pres. 


























Modern school for girls. Elective 
finishing courses; college preparation. Household arts, prac- 
tical war-time courses. Secretarial training, of special interest 
to high school and college graduates. Gymnasium, swimming 
and rifle teams. 150 girl is, 25 ee superb location, fine 





dormitory. Address Registrar. L. D. SCUDDER. 
HIGH CLASS COLLEGE 
Marymount * "Ann scxooi 


All Courses, Accomplishments, Sports. Apply for 


Catalogue to 


St. Mary’s 


Diocesan School 
FOR GIRLS. Concord, N. H. 


A home school in pleasant surroundings. Inter- 
mediate, college preparatory and general 
courses, with special classes in Art and Music. 
Household Economics. Careful attention to indi- 
vidual needs. A well-equipped gymnasium and 
grounds for outdoor games. Invigorating 
winter sports. Rt. Rev. Edward Melville 
Parker, D.D., Bishop of New Hampshire, 
ow thy of the Board of Trustees. Thirty- 
third year. Tuition $600. For booklet address 


Miss ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 








Miss MARY E. LADD, Vice-Principal 


children. Address 








Emma Willard School for Girls 


On the hills above Troy. Por beautiful fireproof build- 
ings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. C ampus 30 acres 
rennis courts, hockey, basketball. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming, Resident nurse. College preparation. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Practical courses in Do- 
mestic Science. R a ee admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar id Mt. Holyoke Colleges. Catalogue. 
Miss ELIZA KELLAS, Ph.B., Prin., 
Troy, N. ¥. 








DORMITORY 











NEw York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A ScHoot For Girts, 19 miles from New York. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Catalogue on request. 


Miss MiriaM A. BYTEL, Principal. 
GLEN EDE 


New York City. 
32 acres, 4 home-like buildings; moderate rates. 
illustrated catalogue. Adress 


Dr. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Director, Poughkeepsie, New York 





FOR GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN. 
On the Hudson in the mountains near 
All advantages; national attendance; 
i New 








OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
On Hudson, near New York. soth year. Academic and 
economic courses. Separate school for very young girls. 
For coun address Box 108, Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Principal 


PUTNAM HAL Certificate privilege for all 


leading colleges. Special two-year course for High School 
pracacees- Music; Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horse- 
back riding. Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger 

ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Box 804, Poushkeepsie, New York. 














Vassar Preparatory School. 








| Miss Magge' s School for Girls 


Be ectige hester hills 
utes from 


urses 











Mrs. Merrills School for Gils 


The cultural, educational and 
social advantages offered by 
Oaksmere are of such a nature 
that it is a rare privilege for 
any girl to be an Oaksmere 
student. Enrollments now 
being accepted for 1918-19. 
Descriptive catalog will be 
mailed on request. 





Mamaroneck on theSeend New York 








wees velile ourl 


Miss Goldsmith’ 's School for Girls 





Picturesquely situated in the quaintly beautiful 
village of Aurora, the home of Wells_ College, in 
the historic Lake Cayuga country. College Pre 


per nged and General Courses, including Secretarial 





Vork and Spanish. Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Music. Supervised Athletics. Eighteen acres. 
Attractive boathouse. gitt of alumnae. Address 





| REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 














New Jersey, Orange. 


‘ Miss Beard's School for Gurls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College pre- 
paratory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalogue on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 





A splendidly equipped girls’ boarding school4 modern 
buildings. 60; acres. Kthie “tics, swimming pool, motion 
pictures. Broad courses permit personal selection. Sensible 
regulations and dress. College preparation, music, art 

Rate $700. Catalog. Address 


Dr. R. J. TREVORROW, President, Hackettstown, N.J. Box 68 





New Jersey, Englewood. 


Dwight School for Girls 


Arts and Science 


College preparatory and 
special courses. Domestic 
Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York 
Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 623 

Miss Cretenton and Mrss Farrar, Principals 








ST. AGNES SCHOOL rts 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Offers Special Rates to the.daughters of Army and 
Navy Officers. 








gue or 2 
MISS ¢ 







E MASON, 


| 





College Preparatory and General Courses with ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Science in Upper School. 
Lower School for younger girls. 

















































































































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] 











JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 





For Young Women 


To displace the unnecessary minutiae of 
college work with broad elective courses neces- 
sary to individual development is the purpose 
of National Park Seminary. 

The special courses include Art, Music, ©x- 
pression, Home Economics, Floriculture, Busi- 
ness and Vocational Training. Standards of }j 
the best women’s colleges are maintained in Aj 
teaching and scholarship. 

The Seminary is situated eighteen min- 
utes from Washington,D.C. Thirty-two 
finely equipped buildings on a 
sixty-five acre campus com- 
prise the school group. Every 
provision is made for out- 
door and indoor exercise. 
The school takes particular 
pride in itsfine stables and 
splendid gymnasium. 

For catalogue address 
































Seeetiven 


Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A school for girls offering exceptional opportu- 
nities in preparation for college or for life. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Special two-year finishing course 
for High School graduates. Exceptional advan- 
.tages in Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secretarial work. 
— Department. 
w gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. High 
healthtch location, near New York and Philadelphia. 
Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, etc. For booklet 


address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal | 











Xe ears of College Work. Special Courses: 
nalism, Short Story Writing, 
Secretarial 
Courses, 





ence, Parliamentary Law, 
Principles of Common Law. 


College of Music. 
Write for catalog 
MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 


Author of 
“Paul's Parliamentary Law" and “The Heart of Blackstone” 


2107 S Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


High School and College Preparatory Courses. Two 
Art, Jour- 


and Business 
Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Sci- 


Affiliated with Washington 





Ogontz School 


FOUNDED 1850) 
A school for girls occupying an estate: on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Philadelphia. Illustrated booklet des¢ribing 
new building will be mailed on request. 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

















MOUNT ALTO SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. 

Formerly the National School of Domestic Art and 
Science. A finishing school happily located on an eleven 
acre estate fifteen minutes from the White House. 
The school aims to produce truly cultured women and 
equips for present opportunities. Strong departments 
of Domestic Art, Science and Home Economics with 
Service Courses in Telegra hy, Wireless, Red Cross and 
Vocational eee gee en Secretarial Studies. Music. 

Model fireproof buildings. Total exnenses, per vear, 
$1000. ;For a L address THE REGISTRAR, 

2650 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


National Cathedral School 


A’ Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof buildings 
in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. College certificate privilege. 
Music, Art, Advanced, and Special Courses. 

THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.5S., Principal. 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for girls which prepares for woman's 
work in the world. ourses: Preparatory; two-year ad- 
vanced for high-school aduates; ‘special. ampus of ll 
acres. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box D, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


Colonial School for Girls 


College Preparatory, Academic, ‘Collegiate Courses. Small 
classes. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secre 
tarial Departments. Open air study hall = gymnasium. 
All athletics. Catalogues. JESSIE TRUM Associate 
Principal, 1533 Eighteenth Street, Washingus, D.C. 






































THE SHIPLEV SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social a of situation opposite Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. ege Preparatory and Academic Courses. Super- 
vised athletics. een ommene? & gymnasium. For circular, ad- 
dress The Principals, AL. HOWLAND, ELEANOR 
O. BROWNELL, Box R, Bryn MAwr, Pa. 


The Misses Kirk’s 


College Preparatory School for Girls 
Box 805 BRYN MAWR, PA. 








6Iist year. Oldest 
School for Girls 
in Philadelphia 
i “4 advisable 


ised personality tieoagh intel- 


Ih; sical traini 
i Grad duates; Home- -making; College 
" Comat atory, Music; Special Cultural 


Piano Millinery First Ald to Injured 
Voice Domestic Science Home Nursing 

Violin Secretarial Short Story Writing French 
Interior Decoration Spanish 

Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basketball; 
try Tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 

Miss S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal 
Box T, Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walnut School 


and cow: 








Earl 
licants aay. year could not be accommodate: 


int of well po’ 
1, social and am 










MY Col nt Atle) were lore)! 


A HOME schoo! located on an eminence over- 
looking wooded hills and beautiful winding 
stream. Handsome new, fireproof residence 
hall with all modern conveniences. Every room 
has its adjoining bath. Sleeping porch accom- 
modations for 20 girls. Out-door Class Rooms. 
The seme covers the fine arts, college 
hold arts, music, general and 
finishing conmes, All healthful outdoor activ- 
ities. Catalog mailed on request. 
Haldy M. Crist, A.B. 
Frances L. Crist, A.B. 















The Baldwin School 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley colleges. Also strong general 
course. Within 25 years 266 students have entered 
Bryn Mawr College. Fireproof stone building. Abun- 
dant outdoor life and athletics. 

ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., Head of the School 


= . 
The Birmingham School 
FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
“The Mountain School” 
Healthful, tevigcentieg location amid picturesque sur- 
roundings. Fae k land of 100 acres. Six modern, 
homelike buildings or 90 girls and 14 teachers. ‘Thorough 
college preparation and courses for girls not going to col- 





lege. Music, dancing, practical domestic science and 
athle ‘< training. Gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping 
porch. Jilustrated catalog. 


A. BR. GRIER, President. Box 109, Birmingham, Pa. 


P. 8. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 


WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE 


School for Girls. 65th year. Number residen* pupils limited. 
Prepares for all colleges. Individual instruction. General 
and Special Courses. Athletics, Music, Domestic Science, 
Practical Scientific Gardening. Expenses mocerate 
Address ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Miss Marshall’s School for Girls 








Charming location, 20 minutes from Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music, Art, omestic 
Science. Outdoor athletics. Campus, 4 acres. Catalog. 


Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, Phila. 
Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) cikt 


GIRLS 

EMMA MILTON COWLES, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 

leges. Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science 

Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping 
Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address 
THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg. Pennsylvania. 











An established school. 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupying 
positions of responsi- 
bility. 


Inc. 











At Mount Airy 
First Out-of-door School for Well Children 

12th year. A Boarding and Day School for 
Girls from 6 to 16. Specialized individual 
care and training. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Tennis. 10 acres. Class work in bungalows 
with glass protection, built to catch the sun 
Scientific methods of supervised teaching. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 











Ellen Stanney Mills,Box L, Mount Airy, Phila., Pa. 








Drsratcr or Corumera, Washington. 


FAIRMON A Home School for Girls. Our location in 


best residential section permits a rare com- 
bination of country life with the unique educational advantages of 
the National Capital. 


Regular and special courses Advanced 
Courses for High School graduates. Supervised athletics. Ind 
vidual care. 


Agtuux Ramsay, Principal 
GUNSTON HALL 4 S004, fon cits 
Established 1892 
College Preparatory. Post-graduate and Business courses. 
Domestic Science. Required Athletics under trained super 
vision. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal, 1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


MADISON HALL {igo for vous 


18th year under present management, College be SS courses 
Conservatory courses in Music. Art, Expression, Modern Languages, 
Domestic Science, Riding, Swimming. Illustrated Catalogue. 

GEO. F. WINSTON, LLB., Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, A.M., Principals 


3053 P Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Somers’ School for Girls 
New fire-proof building. 20 acre campus. 
and views on request. 
Mrs. EL1zaBETH J. SoMERs, Principal Emeritus 
Mrs. ApE.tA G. HENSLEY, Headmistress 
A school for girls, offering a 


ASHLEY HALL broad variety of courses, in- 


cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to best 
women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern 
equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advantages in 
southern climate. (¢ catalogue on request 

Mary VaRpDRINE McBEE, M.A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 














Catalogue 








S . Hill S h ] Washington Street 
cience Fil ChOO!l SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Founded 1825. Accredited with Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, Cornell University, and 
other colleges and universities. General course with Domes- 
tic Science, Music, Physical Training. Horseback Riding and 
Outdoor Sports. Mrs. CLARA MARTIN PoyNnTER, Principal. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


A College for Women 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train 
the body, mind and spirit—to develop true womanhoad 
Located in beautiful park of 64 acres; all outdoor sports. 
Beautiful buildings. Instructors all specialists. Lec- 
turers of national reputation. Courses regular and elec- 
tive. Music and Art. otre Dame Preparatory 
School is for younger students. For catalogue address 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


The Girls’ Latin School 


29th year. College Preparatory and Academic. Admits to 
leading colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. 
Selected students. Cultural advantages due to location. 
Exceptionally beautiful home. Catalog. 

Miss Wilmot, A.B., Headmistress, 1223 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 




















iss Maryland College isis 
for Women 







OURSES 
College Preparatory 
College 
B. A. 


ADVANTAGES 
64 Years’ History * 
Strong Faculty 
Girls from 32 States 
10 miles from Baltimore 
500-foot elevation 
Near Washington 





B. L. 
Domestic Science 
Ss. 





























































































omy sen Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) 


T is our aim to deve! Pp yours 3 
special talents and wt 
Phy: oF ‘Bjination Ener: oat M sie, “Art, Domestic Science, 
jucal mn ression, Music, es | 
Secretaryship’ Not ‘Normal’ Gym nastics, Normal Kindergarten. 


M. H. REASER, PhD., President, Box 410, JENKINTOWN, PA. 





according their 
Courses, cluding alm mg 











Teacher’s Certificate Fireproof Buildings 


Music Swimming Poo! 
B. Mus. Private Baths 
Teacher’s Certificate ’ 

Expression 





.O. Ideal size 
Teacher's Certificate Personal care 
Address Box Q, Lutherville, Md. 
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"SULLINS COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women 
A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. Ideal 
climate and health record. New prenn with every 
modern comfort and c nien swim- 
ming pool. Beautiful campus with facilities for out- 
door spoxta. Strong faculty presenting Standard High 
School and Junior College courses with unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Sci- 
ence. oe for catalogue and Book of Views. Address 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D.. Pres., Rox D, Bristol, Va. 

















SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women 


Sist Year. Location: In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous 
Valley of Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Rare health record. 
Courses: College Preparatory; Special, for High School 
graduates; Art, Music, ye Pipe Organ, Business and 
Domestic Science. Home Life: Perscnal attention to the 
whole life—manners, aie etc. Outdoor Sports: Large 
grounds. Building: Beautiful and commodicus. Students 
from every section of the U.S. and outside. Recommended 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate $385. Catalog. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 989, BUENA VISTA, VA. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Box T, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus. Located inthe Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics, under 
the direction of European and American instructors. 
Students from = States. For catalogue, address 
ttie P. Harris, President 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 








SL Ce th 











for Young Ladies. Estab- 
Mary Baldwin Seminary jitjed‘tss2- ‘Term besins 
Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Stu- 
dents from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 years), Prepar- 
atory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 

















NOW, as never before, there is an insist- 
ent demand for educated women who 
can apply their knowledge to the many 
problems of the times. Upon the girl's early 
education depends her ideals, her vision of 
life, and her usefulness to self and others. 


Vy J ARD-BELMONT, an institution of na- 

tional prestige and patronage, gives 
broad, exact knowledge which is widened 
and extended by courses of special training. 
Reservations are now being made for the 
session of 1918-1919, beginning September 
25. More than 150 applications were re- 
ceived last year after the capacity of the 
institution was reached. It is suggested. 
therefore, that the matter of entrance be 
given the earliest possible attention in order 
to assure entrance. 


WARD- 


Belmont Heights 














WARD-BELMONT| 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


BELMONT 
Box F 














\ TJARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 
course of study embracing two years 
of college. It meets the exacting demands [EF 
of a most disc riminating patronage in Lit 
erature, Art, Expression and Physical 
Training. ‘The Secretarial Department pre 
pares for the business management of one’s 
own home as well as professional wae. 
Campus and buildings valued at almost : 
million dollars, situated in Nashville, ‘The 
Athens of the South.” Model gymnasium 
and swimming pool. The recent purchase 
of a beautiful 70 acre estate in the country 
affords many enjoyable week end stays for 
students, 


AP PLICATIONS must be accompanied 
with references, For Book of Views 
address 


Nashville, Tenn. 

















. 30m. from Wash.,D.C. A 20th 

Eastern College €2.<4 Century C ollege. New bldgs. Standard 

A.B. Course. 2 year degree courses in Lit. Ped., Dom. Sci., 

Expre sion and business for high school graduates. Music 

Conservatory. Prep. and Finishing Courses. Military train- 

ing. New “Gym.” Athletics. Country life. Moderate rates. 
VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 











FOR GIRLS. Limited 
Randolph-Macon Institute to 100. College prepare 
atory and special courses for those not wishing io go to col- 
lege. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression, 
Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch ‘of the Randol ph- 
Macon System. Rates $400. Catalogue. Address 


CHAS. G. EVANS, A.M., Principal, Danville, Virginia 

Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and YoungWomen. s6th year. 
$s00. Noextras. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. 


Students from many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
ARTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 227 College Pl., Petersburg, Va. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FOR oe Four Year College Course. 
z accepted as basi work in leading colleges and 
universities. Students received on certificate from accredited schools. 
usic, Home Economics. Unexcelled location and ciimate, For 
catalogue and views of college, address eo Secretary. x 13, Srest 
iar, Va. EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A-M., Litt.D., Preside 


Virginia Intermont College 


For Young Women. 34th yr. Studentsfrom 2ostates. Prep. 
and Jr. College Course. Music aspecialty. Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Large Campus, Mountain Climate (Inter- 
mont), Alt. 1900 ft. New SOFFSINGER. and Swimming Pool, 


Catalog. Address 4. G NOFFSINGER, Pres., Box 130, Bristol, Va. 














For young girls. 
Warrenton Country School enigma 
uated in the foothills of Virginia near Washington. College Pre- 
paratary and special courses. French, the language-of the house. 
Teaches girls to study, brings them asl nature and inculcates 
habits of order and economy. 4 M. Boviienx. 
Viners1a, Warrenton, Box 21. 


St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Couises. 
Music, Art, Athletics under trained director. Open air class- 
rooms. A teacher to every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin. (former Principal Stuart Hall) 





No Preparatory Department. 
B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
vantages in Music. Art, Expression. 
200 acres. Boating. Address 


Fifteen units required for unconditional. entrance. 
Chemical, Biological, Physical and Psychological laboratories. 
Every building absolutely fireproof. 


SHORTER COLLEGE 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Courses leading to 
Excellent ad- 
Private bath with every room. 


. W. VAN HOOSE, Pres’t, ROME 








Stuart Hall, 


Diocesan school for girls and oldest girls’ school in Vi rsinle Situated 
in the beautiful and historic 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
sion Departments. 
and field sports under trained Director. Close personal contact be- 
tween teachers and pupils. 
Mrs. H. N. HILLS (formerly Principal of Sweet Briar Academy). 


STUART HALL, Staunton, Virginia 


Staunton, Virginia 





d Col- 





“Valley of Virginia.” Genera 
Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and E xpres- 
New Equipment including pianos. Gymnastics 











For catalogue and book of views address 














Randolph-Macon Woman’s | 
College | 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United 
States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M. Four 
laboratories, library, observatory, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, athletic grounds. Endowment permits low 


rates. Catalogue. | 
William A. Webb, President 
Box 42 Lynchburg, Virginia 





COKER COLLEGE 


An Endowed ey «1 for Women. Four-year college 
courses leading to A. B., B.S., and B. Music. Regula- 
tion Swimming-Pool. Boating. ed of twenty-five. 
Number of students limited to 300. 


E. W. SIKES, Ph.D., President, Hartsville, S. C. 








Illinois Woman’s College 








A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Grants Degrees 


Full courses in Liberal Arts leading 
to B.A.; Music leading to B.M.; 
Home Economics leading to B.S. Also 
certificate and special courses, 
School of Fine Arts. School of 
Expression, New gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Easily reached 
from any section of Mississippi 
Valley. Write for catalog. Address 
WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Box C Jacksonville, Ill. 

















FERRY HALL 


For Girls and Young Women 
Picturesque campus (12 

acres) on Lake Michigan 

in town of wealth and cul- 

ture twenty-eight miles 

north of Chicago. 

ne Preparatory and 






Hollins College 


FOR WOMEN 
. 
Hollins, Virginia 
Seventy-sixth session. Four ag college course 
leading to degree; Music, A omestic 
Science, etc.; two year College Preparatory course. 
Beautifully situated on a 700 acre e-tate in the 
healthful Valley of Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 


250 students, 40 officers mod teachers. Write for 





General High School Courses, 
two years of Junior College 
work, and Special Instruction 
in Music, Expression, Domes- 
tic Arts and Science. Certifi- 
cate privileges. 

Noted for the wholesome, 

practice Christianity of its 
All open-air sports. Horseback 
riding. Gymnasium and large modern swim- 
ming pool. For details address 


Miss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal, Box 314, Lake Forest, Ill. | 





school life. 





catalogue and views. Addre. 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 313 























Averett College 


For Young Wumen 


OCATED ina Virginia city 

“ noted for accessibility and 
educational history. 59th ses- 
sion. Limited capacity of 80 
boarding pupils and 16 teach- 
ers, making a happy family; 
Christian atmosphere. Well 
rounded training is sought for 
each young lady. Four-year 
preparatory and two-year college courses (standard- 
ized), together with special advantages in Music, Arts, 
and Sciences. Moderate expenses. Write for catalog 
and particulars. Address 
C. E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box D, Danville, Va. 
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a GIRLS’ 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 















One of America’s great “‘family’”’ 
schools. Make it your family 
school. 


Buildings worth more than $500,000. 
Sixty-acre Campus. Out-door Athletics. iene 
Sun Parlor and Conservatory. Swimming Pool and 
Roof Garden. Entire equipment modern and up to 
date. Eighty-first year opens Mid-September, 1918. 
Catalogue. Address 
PRINCIPAL, MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


Box 200 rey, Illinois 

























88th Year 

is. Splenstid 

Beautiful surroundings. Full 
ome Eco- 

Bhpsical Traisingand Secretarial work, Send 
Box A, St. Charlies, Mo. 


“‘Wellesley of the West’’ 


Located at St. Charles, Mo., 50 minutes from St. Loui: 
new Soildings and equip ment. 

courses in Arts and Scene. Music, Expression, Art. 
qoutes, prema Makers. 
for catalog. J.L. ROEM! 















ae of 


Rockford College 
For Women 


Rockford, Illinois 





Full coll e rank. Nop yd 
B. i: and B. S. degrees. 
rears ess Courses in Home Nursing, 


Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 
Stgnogranhy College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for catalogue to 
Pres. Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., LL.D. 
430 College Ave., Rockford, Illinois 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Wydown Boulevard 
Situated in the beautiful 


hill district of Washington 
University 


Hosmer 


Hall 


A true educational environment with all metropolitan 
advantages. With new location and new building flooded 
with light and air, Hosmer Hall is a school of quiet re- 
finement and a high standard of sc bolerehin. The curric- 
ulum tncludes C aoe Preparatory, Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Number of studentsin residence 
strictly limited. Basket-ball, tennis, riding, rhythmic 
dancing. 35th year. For catalog address 


MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
To the Young Women of America! 
J cage cer is demanding stenographers yom 





education. —s College gives 
It is your rite for catalogue i 


Pres. Julia H. Gulliver, Ph.D., LL.D., 430 College Ave., Rockford, Ill. 














Forest Park College 


58th year. Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar 
hool. Certificate ee Music, whey a Expression, 
Art, Bible § School, Home Economics. Year 


ANNA 8. CAIRNS, President - - St. ents, Missouri 


Complete Day 
Fine Arts, —_ 


An Ynuguell 
. Heusehold a 
six’ Year High Se! 


r Eleme ntary Course for Boys a ‘and Girls. 
i Catalogue upon tea heey CARR — Principal, 
Broadway at 120th 4 erect, New York Cit: 





errr rrr tr tind 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Established 1855. Co-educational. 
healthful hill country of southern Wisconsin. 6 modern 
buildings. 20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian 
home school preparing forall colleges. Courses from 8th 
grade to ist year college. Also piano, violin, vocal, 
elocution, stenography. Expenses, $400. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box AB, Reaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Pillsbury Academy wineso 


Co-educational. Location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and natural beauty. 42nd year. 8 buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming pool. 15 acres of campus. Large endowment 
makes possible exceptional advantages on most reason- 
able terms. Separate music building. Ewe voice, violin, 
elocution, art, domestic science ful supervision 
and individual instruction. weaned Gril. Physical cul- 
ture. All athletics. Catalo 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal 





Large endowment. In 








Owatonna 























Frances Shimer School 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Junior College 
two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and 
universities. Four years academic work. Separate building 
for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Certificate priv- 
ileges. Home Economics with Diploma. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, and Secretarial and Teachers courses. 8 pales 
brick buildings. 35 acres. Golf, tennis, gymnasium. 

miles from Chicago. Pupils from ad states. Founded sane. 
Opens September 11th. Photoplay 

Chicago OGice, Fine Arts Building, 410 So. Michigan Ave., Mondays, August 
Address Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 648, MT. CARROLL, ILLINOIS 


THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
Fall termi begins September 18th. For year-book, 
address 













































Miss ANNA R. HAIRE, Principal 

















Elmhurst Country School For Girls 


Elmhurst is a Middle West country school on an 


estate of 60 acres. The Elmhurst “‘family”’ is limited 
to 24 ranging in age from twelve totwenty. Riding, 
sports, and practical activities, such as pou!try rais- 
ing and gardening conducted scientifically. Girls 
prepared for all leading colleges by faculty composed 
of college women. Academic and special courses. 
Tuition $1100. 


Address Elmhurst, R. F.D. No. 8, Connersville, Indiana 


MISS HEAD’S SCHOO 


East and West. Outdoor life year ~ og yo study 
and schooi rooms. 5 buildings. Separate house for younger 
girls. Gymnasium, tennis, basketball, swimming pool, etc. 
jist year opens Sept. 4. For catalog write 


Miss MARY E. WILSON, Principal, 2532 Channing Way, Berkeley, California 
KEMPER HALL * ‘$ordikis” 


(Episcopal). Happily located on shore of Lake Michigan 
between Chicago and Milw vaukee. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Gymnasium. All the advantages of an 
Eastern school. Outdoor life and ge rnd encouraged. 
Water from artesian well. 














Botegee SE gg en = and 
high sc redited 





Catalo 


SECRETARY, KEMPER fine K KENOSHA, Wis. 
cee 








A preparatory school for girls accredited 
by Eastern and Western Colleges and 
Universities. Also a finishing school 
for those not entering coilege. Music, 
Art, Home Economics. A 40-acre campus 
provides for tennis, hockey, all field 
sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 
Write for catalog H. 











MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















. 
The Smead School for Girls 
Established 1884 
A school for girls, accepting both day and resident pu- 
pils. Montessori, Primary, Intermediate and Academic 
Courses. Excellent surroundings, beautiful grounds. 

Write for catalog. 
MEAD SCHOOL 


THE Si FOR GIRLS 
The Misses Anderson, Principals, 2047 


School Pl., Toledo, Ohio 











WYOMING SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Pupils get a vision of the highest purposes 
of life. College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Domestic Arts and Science. Military Training. Gym 

nasium athletics. 74th year. Endowed-—low rates 
Catalogue. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, KINGSTON, PA. 





Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate School, Oakhurst 


FOR GIRLS. College Prepatatory ani advanced General 

Courses. Intermediate and Primary Departments. Resi- 

dent French teacher, Modern Languages, Music and Art. 
Miss HELEN F. KENDRICK, Principal, 


Oakwood Seminary for Boys and Girls 


Endowed. Managed by Friends. 10 teachers—8o pupils 
College Preparatory—M usic—Agriculture. Quaker Ideals 
dominate. Board and tuition $350. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal 
Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 





OxnIo, CINCINNATI. 669 and 723 Oak St., Walnut Hills 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD COLLEGE fon ee aso 


Standard college course with B.A. Degree. Music courses 
with B.M. Degree. Normal courses in Household Econom- 
ics, Public School Music and oa Rates $375. Write for 
“Seven Points."". Address, Box s. 
OXFORD COLLEGE, Oxford, Ohio. 


NEw York, Yates Co., Loan. Box 437. 
autiful site on Seneca Lake. Rea] 
Starkey Seminary 5° country, pupils have room and air 
Modern plant. For both sexes, 11 yrs. and upward. Prepares 
for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art and 
Music. N.Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early 
Rates, $325 to $360. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., Pres. 





GLENDALE COLLEGE, Glendale, Ohio 


Suburban to Cincinnati 
Junior College and College Preparatory for a limited 
number of young women, Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Location beaut ful, healthful, accessible. 


* 
Cushing Academy 
and living equal to any high-priced 
A school worth knowing. 
Pd.D., Principal. 


Equipinent, faculty 

school. $400. Six-payment plan. 

Send for booklet. H.S. Cowe.t, A.M., 
MASSACHUSETTs, Ashburnham, 





HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression and 
Heme Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy. Separate Pre- 
paratory with certificate relations. New building on 45-acre subur- 
ban site. Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $350 to $400. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box L, Frederick, Md. 


| CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS | 

















Seven build- | 
,000 gymnasium = modern dining hall. 
oung men women. 
Preparation for college 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 


— $30 
Separate  Goausltoaion for 

‘Athletic fields. Military “drill. 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high 7 hool graduates. Home Eco- 
nomics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Domestic 
Science. CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS. Entirely 
distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of 
Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 
House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many 
and equal to any school in New England. Christian 
influence. Endowment permits rate of $300 to $400. 


For catalog address 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, - 52 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY *;!33°°" 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. College cer- 
tificate. General courses. oF maggot ae Arts. Music. 
odern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field, Military drill. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. Justin O. Wel A.B., Head er 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
106th year opens Sept. 18th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and 
boys. New gymnasium. Playing field. hool farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Head Master, Meriden, N. H. 


























. 
Westbrook Seminary 
Preparation for college or business. Music. Domestic 
Science. Organized study and athletics. Address 


CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President, Portland, Maine 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, prepara- 
tory school. Exceptional equipment made possible by endow- 
ment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Special training 
in business fundamentals, music and oratory. Rates $400, 
E. W. HAMBLIN, Pres., Box 7, Austinburg, Ohio 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. {23% 


Young men and young women find here a- homelike at- 
mosphere, thorough and efficient training in every depart- 
ment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $325— $400 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science, 


For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 


| SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS | 


STAMMERING 


My treatment, being suggestive, formative and discip- 
linary, reaches the mind and nervous system as well as 
the speech, and restores confidence. It is the result of 
many years’ close medical study and exteusive teaching 
The benefits, I believe, are the most reliable and satisfac- 
tory known. My personal instruction and interest 
have proved to be of the grcatest vee. especially 
for children and timii persons. 28th y ets 
free. Summer Session begins at Atlantic City. July 1st 


FRANKA. BRYANT, M.D., Principal, 26M W. 40thSt.,N. Y. 


STAMMER 


If you ota Lottend a stammering school till you get 
my big new F k and special rate. Largest and most 
successful tke +A Y- world curing all forms of defective 

ech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, lnc., 2324 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 


17! 
YEAR 
OPrENs 
SEPT 28 
— 
Small enough for Individual Attention. 
Large enough for the Enthusiastic ser Boy. 
New Residence Hall—-separate School Houss—Gymna- 
sium. Memorial Athletic Field. 
Cinder Track—Tennis Courts. Glorious Winter Sports. 


Unexcelled Health Record. Thoro college prepara- 
tion. For catalog and information, address 


GEO. D. CHURCH, A.M., Headmaster 


FARMINGTON. MAINE 


TERMS 
$900 














discipline. Not run for profit. 
for college. 
fields. Military drill and discipline under U 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
ditions and ideals of fifty years develop a 


self control and leadership. 
For catalogue address 


tive, 
this’ year. 


hattuck School 


Noted for its College Entrances, including Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, etc. 
CHURCH (Episcopal) School which molds boys in character 
and ability by a judicious system of personal training and 
A chief object is to prepare boys 
Equally efficient training for business and technical 
. 8. War Department. 
All athletics. 


and honor. Recognition of a boy’s individuality develops initia- 
An early enrollment necessary 


Cc. W. NEWHALL, A.B., Headmaster, Drawer F, Faribault, Minn. 


The school’s tra- 
boy’s sense of right 














Holderness School for Boys 


Five buildings. 20 acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with highest grade schools of New Eng- 
land, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th year. 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector, PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Unique record for colle; entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics,  eymanes ium, swimming pool 
Lower School—S home care and go of younger 
boys. Graded c emia. Outdoor sports. Cata 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Seaton, R.I. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-three years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. 
REDERICK S. Curtis, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


RIGGS SCHOOL 
An agricultural school to train boys for self support. 
Tuition, board and lodging, $200 for 12 months. Preference 
given to boys from 11 to 14. 175 acre farm. Dairy and 
orchard. Academic and agricultural training receive equal 
attention. For information address 

F.B. RIGGS, Headmaster, Lakeville, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL 


Cornwall, Connecticut 


A school for ade under 15. 


L. R. SANFORD, Principa 
LOUIS H. SCHUTTE, M.A., Headmaster 
Offers to 40 boys all the advantages of 
Wheeler a school in the country, with small 
classes, an enthusiastic corps of teachers, and a course 
adaptable to individual needs. All sports. Terms, 
$550-$600. Catalog. 
ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M., Headmaster, North Stonington, Conn. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, BOosTON, 539 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Powder Point Schooll 


for BO Duxbury, Mass. 
PESPONSIBILITY, initiative, the supple 
muscle, the steady, clear-thinking brain— 
the development of these dominate POWDER 
POINT'S policy toward each boy. 
THE elastic curriculum of study and exercise com- 
mands the fullest participa- 
tion of everyone enrolled, and 
makes the boy feel and know he 
will be fit to hold down any hard 
task that may come his way in 
future life. Military training, 
yet the boy's individuality is 
maintained. Upper and Lower 
schools. Thorough preparation 
for college and business. Illus- 
trated catalog. 
RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster 
95 King Caesar Road 
(38 miles from Boston) 










































WORCESTER ACADEMY 


ERUCATED hen rye — ms in supreme demand. 
Efficient military and civilian service now require, 

beyond any previous limit, that able American boys be 
fitted for college and engineering schools by virile, patri- | 
otic men in strong, democratic schools where ethical 
training is of the truest kind nab — physical and 
military training find their proper 

Worcester Academy offers this kind of of preparation for 
service. Send for the catalog. 

D. Ww. ee LL.D., . ae 











Trustees:—Louis F. Swift, 


A.A.Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, 
Field, B, M. Linnell, M.D., 








Chatfield-Taylor, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred 
L. Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo. A. McKinlock, 


Viles, Rev. Andrew ©. Zenos. 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


J. V. Farwell, H. C. Eastern training 


8. &. Benedict, Stanley 
John 8. Nollen, James 


tween faculty and boys. 


Recitation 
Building 


tion. 
Harvard, Mass. Tech., etc. 





Discriminating patrons need no longer feel it necessary to seek 
the best preparatory schooling only in the East 
ing, right kind of boys, clean living. 


Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western ¢ olleges 
as equal to that of any preparatory school. 
to all institutions East or West which admit without examina 
Definite preparation for examination of Vale, 


Efficient military tates — the military regime applying only 


A school that appeals to squure 


Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hqur north of 
Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming-pool. Al! 


during the afternoon drill-peri 

manly boys. Honor ideals. 

Chicago. 

athletics, including golf. Aim distinctly 


Mid- Western School 


mental train 
Helpful comradeship be 


Graduates admitted 


Princeton, 


educational. Not 






























105 Providence Street rcester, Mass. 











maintained for profit. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 140, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


Catalog explains details—address 


















ota 

Prep” School 
Designed exclusively 
for younger 










4 between teach- 
oys oe —_ 
thinking and manliness. 


FOR BOYS Tist YEAR 
Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. In 
Illinois ‘hill country, one hour from Chi- 

cago. 1000 feet above sea level, 20 acres 
woodlands. Athletics. Inquire about 

our Northern Summer . 

NOBLE HILL, — 
Woodstoc! 












CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS {i070 stats 
dards for cocommmended 

boys. College Preparatory. Modern Military Training. 

Ideals of Yale in Southern California climate. Continuous 

outdoor life among orange groves, snow-covered mountains 

at back gate. 35 miles from Los Angeles. Catalog 

W. E. Garrison, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box 220, Claremont, Cal. 





156th year. A high 
Dummer Academy jrric boys prevar- 
atory school. 370 acres. 7 buildings and new dormitory to 
be opened October. Athletic field. Golf links. Military 
drill. Fits boys for college or scientific school. Separate 
building for boys 9-14. Numbers limited. 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 








One teacher for each 

eight boys. cademic work applied in practical 
mechanical and agric ultural training. Boys received at 
any time. Fall term opens Sept.19. Vigorous, health- 
ful, outdoor life 700 acres. Beautiful location For 
catalog address Headmaster, Box 108, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


Chicago Representative, ‘Phone 10379 Kenwood 


P REPARES for all universities. 











THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on. Hudson, Box 17, New York 
FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open 


Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 
LOCATION: s0 miles from New York, § miles from 
West Point, ona spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 
feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, unusu 
ally adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life 
WORK: Preparation for College or Business Life; 
recent graduates in 12 leading colleges Each boy 


studied physically and mentally to increase individual 
efficiency. Small Classes teacher for every 6 boys 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities 
for all sports, under supervision, hiking, woods life, 
swimming pool 

You are invited to come and see for 

yourself. Catalog sent on application 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 




















Essentially 
A School 
For Hard Work 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City. 
chemical and physical laboratory, library, infirmary, 
heat, electric light, pure water from private wells, fine 
football, soccer and baseba:l 





: I Lower School | Boys 10-13) 
176 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, Long Island 
Buildings completely equipped. 
gymnasium, swimming pool, power house 4 mile distant, steam 
athletic fields (35 acres), including tennis courts, cinder track, 
Shower baths in every corridor. 
For catalog address WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster 


Upper School (Boys 13-18) 


Presecs for College 


Separate Faculty--House Mother 
Limited to 40 
Chapel with pipe organ (seats 300), 











ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
Completely equipped ath- 
Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
For catalog address 
Monson, Mass 


MONSO 


Established 1804. 
school. Certificate privileges. 
letic field. Modern dormitory 
Fund for boys of proven worth 
ALEXANDER H. BLACKBURN, Principal, 


Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work. Five brick buildings, 
modern gymnasium. Athletic field, campus and farm 
250 actes. Enrollment—6o boys. Moderate rates. 

GayYLorp W. DoucGLass, Headmaster, 
Box 289, Wilbraham, Mass. 








r boy's personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food, 
Scientific and preparatory departments 


You 

life. "Intelligent guidance in work and play. 

an efficient master. Military training. New $1 

Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic field. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS [rom 10 to 14. 

Illustrated booklet. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Healthy outdoor 

Each unit of 16 boys under 

00,000 residence hall, perfect in ee and appointments. 
78th year opens September, 19 

Separate building. Distinctive ane ment and housemother. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
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Peddie is an endowed ym ae and conducted without thought of profit. . N. 
Modern eae CR agg pe oy gridiron—cinder "track. MILITARY 
—. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 years. 


Summ 
certificate or examination tard year. 


ges by ce’ 
t Wilson says about it—its unique puputeal examination, etc. Send for booklets and catalog 


 Bittiog Your Boy 
For The New Civilization 


HE war will not last forever. Sooner or later it 

will end. Then will come The Great Recon- 
struction. The United States will plav a larger 
part in the world’s affairs than ever before. 

By the very nature of things, there will be un- 
precedented opportunities for men of large caliber 
—g men-—true men—men equipped physically, 
intellectually and spiritually to carry on the great 
work just ahead. 

Somew here in Ame rica today these men are boys 
ne 
threshold of a higher education. The integrity of 
that education will determine in large measure 
their success in the future. 

The parents of these bays, knowing from their 
own experience the value of a good education, are 
searching the field for the school best fitted to build 
their boy into stalwart, sterling manhood. 

It is no easy search. It takes time. It takes 
care. It takes vision. It often requires a personal 
visit. But it is worth-while. 

Of Peddie we say just this—it is a good school— 
a school of fine ideals and splendid scholarship—a 
school that will return your boy year after year 
better than he went away. 





Write for Booklets and Catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, 


J.—9 miles from 





Graduates 
Read more about Peddie in the — below— what 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


“It gives me real pleasure,” said Woodrow 
Wilson, when president of Princeton University. 
“to express my sense of the very high value of 
Peddie Institute. These quiet schools, into which 
so much devotion and unheralded work go. certainly 
sustain the education of the country, and supply 
the universities with some of the most useful ma- 
terial they get. We hold Peddie in high esteem 
here at Princeton.” 


Learning the Lesson of Health 


Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive physical 
-xamination. Every organ is tested and charted—eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, teeth, lungs, heart, etc. Reports are 
mailed to parents. Defects are corrected—special abili- 
ties noted and encouraged. Mental powers are tested 
and developed by expert teachers. Character built and 
strengthened by contact with virile Christian men 

Peddie spends upon its work all its income from en- 
dowment and from students. This policy removes the 
temptation to retain students solely for the revenue 
they bring, and makes the school exclusive, not on the 
basis of wealth or position, but because of its high moral 
and intellectual standards. 

A half-tone panoramic view of a part of the campus is 
given at the top of this page, together with additional 
facts about Peddie. 





Box 7P, Hightstown, N. J. 




































the educational program has been tested by results. 


mitories. 
systematic exercise, strengthen 


is the one that has prepared other boys to succeed in school, in college and ia 
life; a school where there are men who can bring out your boy’s best and where 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


The Headmaster’s wife gives the home touch to beautiful new oe 
A healthful location, regular hours, nourishing foc 


your boy’s age and let us send full mati ulars. 
; WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster, 6 College Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey 





‘Such is— 


Tell us 






s to meet the strict den requirements. 




















ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


Witt the Delaware Water Gap and the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains in the distance Blair is won- 
derfully situated. Blair has 300 acres— the campus, 


with Blair Lake, and the athletic fields, com- 

rrises 100 acres—the rest isfarmed. The aim at 

Blair is to bring out the best in the boy—to secure | 
a perfect balance of the physical, mental, social 
an spiritual side of his character. Each student 
participates in athletics. Separate building for 
Junior Dept. Preparation for college and tech- 
nical schools. Military drill. Perfect equipment 
of 8 handsome fireproof buildings. Separate 
tunior Department. Come and see Blair, or write 
for illustrated catalog. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box W, Blairstown. N. J. 


College prepar- 
Princeton Preparatory School Soles: prcpar. 
boys over 14. Rapid progress. Limited number of pupils 
(60) and freedom from rigid class organization. Excellent 
equipment and facilities. Special attention given to Ath- 
letics and moral welfare. 44th year. 
J. B. FINE, Headmaster Princeton, New Jersey 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On beautiful Hackensack, 12 miles from New York. Boys 
10 and over prepared for college or business. Personal 
attention. Boys learn to think and act for themselves. 
Canoeing, swimming, rifle practice. Catalog. Address 


Box 24, Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, N. J. 


CASCADILLA 


Thorough preparation for college or business 
life. Carefully chosen and experienced faculty. 
Small Classes. Gymnasium, athletic field, rec- 
reation building on Lake Cayuga. Congenial 
and democratic atmosphere. Enrollment limited 
to 125. Catalogue on request. 

W. D. Funkhouser, Ph.D., Prin., Box 118, Ithaca, N. Y. 


RVING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS Taryt N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘Irving’ 
country. 82nd year. 27 years under present Headmaster. 
New site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and 
technical schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. 
Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Headmaster, Box 905 











Hod 














Pennington 


Thorough Training of the Boy, during the Formative Years, to 
Develop the Four-square Man 
In the New Jersey hills, compares to New York and Phila. High moral stand- 


prepares for all colleges and technical 





ards, excellent env 
schools 


chosen faculty of experienced men teachers. Well-rounded school life. 
and musical organizetions. 


chool Swimming pool. Ample provision for outdoor sports, 1o-acre campus. 
drill. Moderate rates. Separate Junior School for a limited number of boys 
79th year. Booklets. 
Box 80, Pennington, New Jersey 


from 9 to 13. Home care. 


FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 


Business course. 


Sena 1 classes insure individual attention. Specially 
Literary 
odern, weli- equipped gymnasium. 


Athletics. M 
Military 














School 


ball, tennis, hocke 
fish, toboggan, ski. 





sive minds. 


Write to the address above 
printed story of this unique school. 


The Raymond Riordan 


Highland (Chodikee Lake) 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 


“The Preparatory School in the Hills’’ where 
book study goes hand in hand with actual experi- 
ences of community life. 
scaping, lumbering, surveying, 
learn about cattle, hor 
teachers together enjoy ba 

; they bowl, skate, 
Strong, vigorous bodies are 
developed along with initiative and keen, aggres- 


poultry. 








Boys help with land- 
house-building— 
Boys and 
seball, basketball, foot- 


for the 


canoe, 











For 14 years rated as 
ment. 





MANLIUS 


St. John’s School, Manlius, is meeting the urgent 
need for young men with keen, broad, true minds. 
Preparation for college or business. 
training through its Re serve 


Superior military 

Officers Training Corps. 

‘Honor School” by War Depart- 

‘For catalog address 

BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Bcx 92, Manlius, N. Y. 











REPTON SCHOOL 


Course of study from Primary to end of 
Preparatory work. 
Moderate fees. 


Second years of College 
atmosphere. 
No extras. Address 


Headmaster, Box C-8, 


Strict individual attention. 


A Boarding 
School for young boys. 
the First and 


and Day 


Homelike 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Gymn 








Spirit of Mercersburg.” 
| WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster. 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the ichool—A thor- 
vsical, mental and 
ning for college 








Spirit— A “manly 
self-reliance, 
tian masters. 


Address Box 


under Chris- 
Personal at- 
tention to each boy. 

Location — On the western 
—— of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful spots of America. 

Equipment—Modern and complete. 
sium. Write for catalogue and * 


Magnifice nt new 


tone of 


*The 
103. 

















service in life. 
schools, 
equipment. 
letic field. yy. 
Moderate rates. Cz 








Instruction in small groups—personal care. De- 
velopment of character and training for efficient 
Prepares for colleges, 
Separate Junior Department- 
Gymnasium and twenty-acre ath- 
am. i 


Carnegie 


at 
OSCAR 8. KRIEBEL, DD. Frin., Box 113, Pennsburg, Pa. 


technical 
—-complete 


Library. 











Kiskiminetas 


Several athletic fields. 


own fz arm and coal mine. 
address 


Located on a wooded 
beautiful Kiskiminetas Kiver. 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. 
for college and technical schools. 
keep in close personal touch with boys. Ss. 
High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. 
Tennis, 
Bowling Alleys, New Gymn: 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


highland ove tlooking the 
‘Kis 


200 acres. 
13 expert 
olf, Swimmi 


m. School 
Rate $70. 





Dr 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Special preparation 


Small class 


For catalogue 


teache! Ts 





ing Pool, 
owns its 

















. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President || 














Summer Session. 
of Swarthmore." 





Dept. 114, 


Tees 


parse Preparatory School 


A school founded upon a basis of true sincerity 
well equipped and patronized by families of the 
best class. Eoys are moulded for highest manhood, 
on taught the true meaning of a useful life. A 
4 School but patronage 
Write for booklet, ‘‘The 





A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phils.) 


is non- sec tarian. 





Vision 

















- = Bs 


















SCHOOLS 





AND COLLEGES 





| BOYS’ SCHOOLS | 


| MILITARY SCHOOLS 








HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 
Hampden-Sidney, Virginia 

A college for men, founded 1776. Degrees of B.A., 

B.S., B.Litt., and M.A. Entrance on certificate from 

accredited schools. Military training. Ideal location 

in healthful climate. New gymnasium. 1 outdoor 

sports. Equipment thoroughly modern. Expenses 


reasonable. Students receive personal attention from 
faculty. Write for booklet and catalogue. 


A. W. McWHORTER, Ph.D., Acting Pres. 
Hampden-Sidney, Virginia 








The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that .appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair play, and thorough work. The oldest and best 
military school in New England. Development and 
maintenance of health considered of first importance 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres. Tuition $900. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box L, Billerica, Mass. 











STUYVESANT SCHOOL 


Warrenton, Virginia 

Location: Foothills of the Blue Ridge. Near his- 
toric Warrenton, sixty miles from National Capital. 
Superb scenery, ‘unrivale d climate. 

Equipment: New buildings, open air sleeping 
porches, open air gymnasium. One hundred acres. 

Military: Not a military school, but with daily set- 
ting-up exercises, drill, target practice, and 
bayonet work. 

Athletics: Football, baseball, tennis, 
hunting, rabbit-hunting, trap shooting, 

Studies: Small classes, individual instruction, Pre- 
pares for Yale, Harvard, Virgnia, and all colleges. 
Boys received from eleven years up to fifteen. 
Catalogue upon application. Address 


Edwin B. King, M.A. (Yale) Headmaster 


riding, fox- 











H Sc 431 Waltham Street 

Allen Military School wes;'Niwron. Max. 
U.S. Senator JoHN W. WEEKs says: 

“The Alien School has had many vears of most valu- 

able service and there never has been a time when the 

value of such schools has been more apparent.”" 
A country school 10 miles from Boston. A unique com- 
bination of an efficient plan for the development of the 
personality of each boy plus organized athletics, work 
and play under a military system. Horseback riding, 
gyn age ns poe. Athletic field. New 
klet address 





RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 








A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium, physical culture 
and .outdoor sports. $325. 27th session opens Septem- 
ber 17th, 1918. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 

















SAINT ALBANS 


The National Cathedral School 




















For Boys: 3 miles from the White House. 


to every four boarding pupils. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
catalog and view i 


College pre- 
paratory. Outdoor and indoor sports. One resident master 
Bishop of Washington, 

Write for descriptive 


WM. H. CHURCH, Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 
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\ 


<e of i emacs 
uipment; 
Po 


SSS SSS 





or h 
n. Scholotty: Peseier;. $1, $00,000 
ings; on le room for ‘each boy; 
acres, 7 eae fields. ilitary training. 
Separate school for little boys. Tuition $900. 
Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 





6 new buildings. 
Splendid 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


Pugeeete for any coile; 
and masters live together. 
~ Pathletic field. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


Cottage plan 
gymnasium 


4117 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Washington, D. C. 





LANCASTER, PA, Founded 1787 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


















Prepares boys for all colleges and technical schools. 
Beautiful, elevated szounde, Excellent health record. 
ie modern uipment. Library, Gymnasium. All 
athletics. Old School on basis allowing moderate terms. 
Catalogue and literature of interest to colleee prepara- 
tory students on request. Address Box 
Main Edwin M. Hartwen, 
Building A:M., Prin. 








rmoneas Cuakpanns, A.B., D.D., Director 














STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
A preparatory ‘school that pursues sound educational 
ao and provides a thorough training for mind and 

body. Located at Shippan Point on Long Island Sound, 
ae to New York, the situation is ideal. Military 
tactics in the fresh Seviggreans air keep the boys in the 


finest physical trim lasses are purposely small and 

students are assured individual consideration from every 

teacher. The locality permits every kind of outdoor 

sport and the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor 

exercise. For catalog address 

WALTER D. GERKEN, B.S., A.M., Principal 
SHIPPAN POINT, STAMFORD, CONN. 














Trained for Leadership in Peace or in War 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE MEN COMMAND 


“CARRY ON!” These, the words of the first P. M. 
C. man to fall in No-Man’s Land, express the life and 
spirit of this old institution. 

ile her graduates direct munitions production, 
man battleplanes, lay down the barrage, and go “over 
the top,” M.C. “carries on" steadily and earnestly 
her training of men for the battles of peace or war. 
The men who lead are the men who know 

Senior Unit, R. O.T.C. Collegiate courses in Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Economics and Finance, Pre- 
paratory and Junior Schools. A limited number of 
enrollments accepted for Sept. 1918, also for 1919-20. 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Commancant, Box 516, Chester, Pa. 


“The West Point of the Keystone State” 
seuneiiiianelontin 











NEw Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 


or business. 
tention. Boys taught how to study. 


eM ag Athletics. 34th year. For catalogue, address 


ST. JOHN’S'Scuoo. 
OOL 
Prepares boys for college, certificate privileges. 
Every modern facility for best mental, moral and 


cal training. Sp! wage A equipped buildings. 


7ymnasium and athleti SL ap fac- 
ulty. Military discipline. JUNIO: R HALL, a sepa- 
rate school for boys under 13. For catalog address 


WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M., Pd.D., Prin., Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








*}: ° Th . 
Bordentown Military Institute 3.20"0"%> 25f22: 
Efficient faculty, small classes. individual at- 
Military training. 


D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, Drawer 0-7. 














Lif WHERE BOYS ARE REALLY UNDERSTOOD 
Close age touch, courtesy and a fine spirit 
of fair play and gentlemanliness are St. Luke tra- 
ditions. A school of reasonable size. Preparation 
for college and business. Special Junior school. 
ane Masters are kindly, cultured men whose spe- 
ly is 
For Booklet and Catalog, please address 





Ohas.H. Strout, M.A. M.A.,Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 


































NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE STORY of this famous 

School is told in the illus 

trated catalogue, which will 
be sent upon application to the 
Vice-President. 

Largest Military 

School in the East 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 

























KILL ACADEMY 


Founded 1833 86thYear Military since 1857 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- 
ing. Upper School prepares for College 
acd Business. New buildings. Address 
j.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prins. 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 









J 











NEWTON ACADEMY Box C, Newton, N. J. 


A military country school for young boys. 2 hours from 





N. Y. Ci Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough 
preparation. Home care. ‘Disc ipline kind but firm. Summer 
Session. Camping. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gym- 


All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal 


nasium. 








FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 65 select young boys. Just enough of the Military train- 
ing to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness 
and self reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. One 
teacher to 10 hoys. “The school with the personal touch.” 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 75, Freehold, N. J. 




















WENONAAH “caceny. 


Where character, manliness.and honor will be devel- 


oped in your boy through the Military System. He 
will be taught Aow to study—how to learn. 12 miles 
from Phila. Academic, Special and Business Courses 


Catalogue and View Book mailed. Address 


Dr. CHARLES H. LORENCE, Pres., Major CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 


Box 402 


Wenonah New Jersey 











The Massanutten Military Academy 
, Woodstock, Va. 
Preparato Schoo! oy boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
Enenenteak Valley. foo miles from Washington. Prepares 
r college and business. Music, athletics. New $25,000 
Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 1rootoys. $400 
nclusive. Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 




























A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 F 
UNIT R. O. T. C. 
U. 8 Co r 
ea A, FH mone or sic. G ce suese 
ming Fo Pool. oor boys enrolled from 26 states and 4 foreign 
countries iast ~— ally liberal terms. Al! spor's 
round, ", broader preparation than 

the public school can won lve. Catalog. 


Rev. Walter Mitchell, D.?., Rector, Box L, Charleston, S. C. 










































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








MILITARY SCHOOLS 








STLE HEIGATS 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 








EST equip 


campus. 


tees_thoro 
CADETS. 


wo! 





Sr 


CLOSE 


SUPERVISION AT NIGHT. 
= sound chon good 


habits, clean 


boys’ school in South. TEN on peeny Lange 
cellent athletic facilities. Faculty of ex: nate quate 
IVIDU ATT ON. DAIL TO 
Character- 
1t—school 


spor 











Certificate admits to) leadi 


vised by = Government. 


jeoding aniverinc® 


North and South. 
ADMISSION TO 
NT AND Ab ANNAPOLIS. Military work super- 

Rates $450; at the Annex, $300. 
For handsomely illustrated Catalog address 


L. L. RICE, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. 


















A JUNIOR RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS UNDER U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT 


GA. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK (Near Atlanta 


LOCATED IN FOOT HILLS OF SLUE RIDGE 
AMERICA’S MOST NOTED HEALTH REGION 


Moderate Expenses, Parental Guidance, Sound Discipline, Thorough Work 


‘Best Equipped Military Prep School in the Southern States 

















Blackstone Military Academy 


Blackstone, Virginia 


modern building. 
with an average of twelve students to a class. 
Departments. Graduates admitted to leading universities 
Also full commercial courses, teaching 
stenography and up-to-date business methods. On West Point 
accredited list. For catalog address, 


without examination. 


A home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. 
All students under teachers’ person 


Military 


Col. E. 8S. LIGON, President 


New 
supervision, 
and Academic 

















STAUNTON ©” 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Univer- 
sities, Gove or 

1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Military training develops obedi- 
ence, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic park. Daily drills and exercises 
in open air. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Academy 
fifty-eight years old. $200,000 barracks, 
full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Charges 
$470. Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal 
Sta taunten, Va. 























Tennessee Military 
Institute ore, pocatvt itary’ all states 


are receiving a most thor- 
ough preparation to meet 
the responsibilities of the future. New buildings. En- 
roliment limited to 300. The T. M. I. yoo is one of 


the strongest found in any preparatory schc Special 
Preparation for government academies, colleges, uni- 
versities or business. $585 covers all expenses. Catalog. 


Colenel ROBERT formas ad Benge mac Prato 














Tennessee Military I ater, Tenn. 

Founded eCi CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Bere corrguaaet Militar, College’’—rating by War 
Department. Engineering, scientific and liberal 


afts courses, tending: to B.s. and C.E. degrees. 
Military work specially designei for war prepa- 
ration. Over 2v0 recent gra ates are officers in the 
military and naval services. Minimum age tor 
admission, 16 years. For catalog, address 
coL. 


0. J. BOND, Superi 






















BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Highest grade preparatory and general courses, 


27th year. 
Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt Unive rsity, wage: 
done there is most thorough and satisfactory. x 


ally strong faculty of college graduates. 
$400 includeseverything. For catalog, address, 


roundings. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy, - 


“Work 
ception- 
st moral sur- 


Spr.ng Hill, Tenn. 





CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


iness and Junior courses. 
boys under 13 years. 
Terms $345 and up ; 
learn and tolive. 


for 


Bloom field, Pennsylvania. 


Juniors $280. 


80th Year. College 
Preparatory, 
Separate modern 


Bus- 


unior Building 


Healthful country location. 


Boys taught how to 
Carson LonG INstTITUTE, Box Y, New 





LVER, 





‘. Military 
y Academy 


Offers aivantages and copentasitios 


second only to West Point 


ts courses, 


the military combined with the academic, 
epitomize the high and rigid standards 
necessary for smective leadership at this 


time. 


in active service hold commissions. 


The majority of its former students 


For 


catalog address, The Executive Officer, 


Cabyer, Indiana 
{ 
Mazinkuckee) 


























oo location near Blue 


dets. Annual S 








Fishburne Mil tary School 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 


goth year will open in its new $60,000 fireproof building. 
‘omplete modern equipment, splendid campus, beauti- 
Ridge Mountains. Altitude 1300 

t. A home-like school with high standards of scholar- 
ship and morals. Classes are kept small so each boy may 
receive individual attention—one teacher to each 10 ca- 
pring encampment. Rate $400. Catalog. 


Maj. MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal, Bon 404 
cenot oa zur 

















working «8 
Bags 3 Dept.” 





be 4 iv. n “Hl av 
s eye * 
Kentucky Military Institute 
with a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys at K. M.I. are thoroughly prepared for college. 

The two homes afford outdoor sports a’ 
round. Equipment excellent, includi: 
tories, buildings and w 
nated “Honor School” 
Senior Divisions R. O. T 
visa! tosecure admission. ‘Terms $600. 
Commanding Officer, K.M.I., LYNDON, KY. 


shops. 
y re; 


nd drill all yéar 
néw labora- 

_ Désig- 
Junior and 
istration ad- 
Address 


























ESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


‘Linked with the Government” 
By direction of President Wilson, Infantr 
Junior and Senior Divisions, Reserve O: 
ing Corps, have been established in this institution, 
> it is designated an ‘‘ Honor ool" by the 
War Department—the highest rating rattainable 














Western Military Academy is an accredited military 
preparatory school, not excelled by any similar in- 
stitution, that prepares boys for college or business. 
Develops thoroughness, high sense of honor, system, 
industry, fine physique, obedience and the ability to 
command. 


Location, near St. Louis, noted for healthfulness and 
beauty; secluded, yet very accessible. Four fireproof 
Barracks. Complete school facilities. Large seaay 
Hall, Class, Science, Reading and Recreation Room 
Specially constructed and equipped Drill Hall ane 
Gymnasium. Enameled brick Swimming Pool. Super- 
vised Athletics, manly sports and strong teams. 
Tuition $700. 


Applications last year greatly exceeded 
capacity. Fewer places than ever before 
are available for new cadets. Early appli- 
cation’ advised. For catalogue, address 
COL. A. M. JACKSON, A.M. 
Superintendent 
Box 44 
ALTON, ILL. 
































Highest standard as “Prep” School. 
est rating by War Department. 
$150,000 fire-proof barracks. 
Tuition $600. For catalog write 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt. 
706 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


New 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
High- 
All athletics. 





2000 Feet Elevation in the Cumberlands 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Highest rating by 
ing privileges. A wonderful environment—morally, socially, 
physically—for clean, manly, well-bred boys to attain 
maximum efficiency. 


Episcopal. Rates $550.00 Excellent Equipment 


Address the Superintendent for Catalog. Box 413 


SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


-he War Department. Widest Certificat- 


a 











FRONT R: ANK preparatory school with half million 


Strong faculty of men who know boys 
and how totrainthem. Fine athletic grounds. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool. 67 acre campus. Strong 
Junior school for small boys. For catalog address 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box D, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


dollar plant. 








—Greenbrier— 


A Presbyterial Military School 


An up-to-date military boarding school for 100 boys. 

Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing mountain 

climate. 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C.& O. R. R. 

Brick buildings. Athletic field. pass 50. Illustrated 

eg eee Col. H. B. MOORE, A.M.., Principal, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia. 














MARION INSTITUTE 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 


NE of the distinctive schools of America. National 
{ Patronage, rb Equipment. Ideal Location in 

* Appalachian Foothills.‘ Systematic private tutoring for 
every cadet without extra charge. Military training 
under the War Department. Military Staff from the 
Army and the United States Naval Academy. Junior 
College Courses. Professional and University Prepara- 
tory Courses. Degree graduates admitted to Junior 
standing at leading universities. 


Army and Navy Department 


offering Coaching Courses to prepare for entrance to 
Annapolis and West Point, Army and Navy College 
Courses to insure success and high rank in the Acade- 
mies. Unsurpassed record of successes on entrance ex- 
aminations to Government Academies. Rates moder- 
ate.» New barracks just completed. For catalog and 
information address 








Colonel W. L. MURFEE, Supt., Marion, Alabama 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








MILITARY SCHOOLS 











MILITARY ACADEMY 


One of the best equipped military schools 
in the Middle West, through addition of 
$75,000 fire-proof barracks, and complete 
remodeling of four other buildings. 
New sunlight mess hall. Capacity 
taxed last year. Enrollment treb- 
led in three years. College Pre- 






paratory, Business and Music. 
Catalogue. Address 
Assistant Secretary, Mexico, Mo. 











HITCHCOCK MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 18 Miles from San Francisco 


Everything to make your boy. a staunch, sturdy American. 
All-year-round outdoor ae. »lendid equipment. Experi- 
enced instructors. Schoo fully accredited. Indoor rifle 
range. Physical culture, A diamond, gridiron, tennis, 
etc. High morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for each pupil. Juniors in sepa- 
rate building. Hitchcock isa suburban school in a beautiful, 
healthy part of California. 41st year opens August. Write 
for illustrated catalog to REX D. SHERER, President. 





New Mexico Military. Institute 

A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 

For information, address 

Colonel JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent, Box L, 
Roswell, New Mexico 


He. Hous MPilitary Meademu 


EPISCOPAL 


Life-prepa —~ ness, 


searning. 


The academic and family life is built around 
esire for activity, 





THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


the keynote of the education at this school, is broader and deeper than mere “book 
he school offers the best of academic work—scholastic standards are high 
fashioned ideals—educational fads are avoided. 
routine and a stirring outdoor life which satisfy the boy’s 
vigor that carries mental work-easily. 


stress is laid on old- 
military 
while giving him a bodily 
This combination develops 


in him those qualities which make for life-preparedness and for 


success in the give and take 
enter leading universities East 


catalog address St. John’s Military, 


Delafield, Waukesha County, 


Rated an “Honor School”’ 


of ame srican life 


Graduates 
and st.on certificat« For 

‘Academy. Box 12G, 
Wiscon 


by U. S. Government 


Building @ Military Bridge 








| TECHNICAL SCHOOLS | 








Colorado Schooly/Mines 


amie 





Study Mining Engineering 
Mining more active and important than ever be- 
fore. Unexcelled location and equipment for prac- 


tical work. Four-year courses in Metal Mining, 
Coal Mining, Metallurgy, and Mining Geology. 
High standards. Graduates in constant demand. 
Athletics, scientific societies, social club. For 
catalog address, Registrar, Dept. D, School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo. 














Ee L ECTRI CA L men with training are 

always indemand. The 
Bliss Electrical School, with its well-equipped 
shops and laboratories, is peculiarly qualified to give a 
condensed course in Electrical 


ENGINEERING 


Every detail taught. Theory and 


practice. Actual construction, in:talla- 
tion, testing. Course with diploma, 
complete 
For practical young men with limited time. 26th year 
opens Sept. 25th. Catalogue on request. 
108 Ti Avenue, Washi D. Cc. 











tT 





Founded in 1833 


and physical training school. 
acated at Colleg 


An academic, military 
for young boys. 





suburb of Cincinnati. Buildings we il equipped. 
under careful supervision. 


Hill, unusually beautiful 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE <= 


L. 

ini Separate department 

I . and wholesome 

: New Gymnasium. All athletics 

Military subordinate to academic training. One in- 

structor to every nine cadets. Certificate admits to colleges. No hazing. Moral 
and-social influences of primary consideration. Write-for catalog to 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent Box 51, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 














classes. 
War Department. 
For catalog address 


MORGAN PA 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FIRST OF ALL—A SCHOOL 
14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old 
fashioned scholastic standards. Credits recognized at all 
colleges. Teacher-conducted visits to Chicago's mrcan 


tile, civic and industrial institutions with shop talks and 
business men’s lectures part of regular school work. Small 
Individual care. 


Resident officer detailed by U.S. 
H. D. ABELLS, Principal 
Box 800, Morgan Park, Illinois 




















NORTHWESTER 


eet of naval cutters 

Every known improvement in cuitedion, heating, 
which includes board, tuition, uniforms and_all 
Enrollment limited to 150 selected students. 





Two hours from Chicago, on the shores of beautiful Lake Geneva. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. Thorough preparation for college 
and naval life, the school provides both culture and the definite values 

Modern military and naval tactics are taught by returned officers from 

Nine Cadillac military automobil 
~ light and Sen proofing 
necessary expe: 
Over 40 applicants re an last Fall for lack of room. 
Present enrollment for Fall Term far exceeds any previous year. 


For catalog address Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





MILITARY AND 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
Designated by the President as & 
With the advantages of a military 
of discipline and education. 
“Somewhere in France.” 


A fixed flat price, 
including pocket money. 











AL ONE YEAR COURSES 






ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

is pwaave ve training. New laboratories. and shops. 2 

‘omple' 
28th 

ab ese. vie for Catalog E 

Ehe Hudson School ror soy 


Thi Cc Classical, Technical, Commer- 
cial. Prepares. f a College and Professional 


8 pupils. For bo: 
c ee ‘Address THE HEADMASTER. Box 332 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY YMCA | DETDOIT. 

























ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE T*fR5,t427* 


A College of Engineering. Courses in Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, Civil, Chemical and Architectural Engineering. Exten- 
sive shops, well-equipped laboratories in all departments, 
expenses low. 35th year. For catalog containing full in- 
formation and professional register of alumni, address 

A. L. MEES, President 




















col build- Eveni 
‘ i | ment. oS No special ent 

T industrial center ts. Low 

q affords = of in 

any soak ees” inwtract you “to al 

Bezeae spares. 

frite, stat cores for ject and course ARCHITECTU 

interests ENGINEERING 

















Coast Military 2° Naval Academy 


ye PEN AIR SC 
the year. 
Naval Training under Government Officers. 


HOOL on the Gulf. 


Boys sleep out of doors every night in 
junior School for boys between ages of 8 and I5. 


Address the Principals, Gulfport, Miss. R. 1. 
Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 


Military and 



































43 miles from Kansas City 


The pioneer military school 
in Missouri Valley and one of 
the 10 Honor Schools of the 
U. S. War Department 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL noted for high 
scholastic honors. Wentworth boys study well 
because their daily life is interesting. 
believes in boys “doing things.” Teachers are “live” 
men in sy mpathy with boy ideals and are the boys’ 
comrades in sports and social life. Preparation for 
College; Technical Schools, and business. Graduates 
are admitted without examination to leading colleges 
and universities. 
Two splendid athletic fields and track. Gymnasium 
and open air swimming pool. All athletics. Junior 
and Senior units R. O Tc Cc. Catalog. Address 


COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
1813 Washington Avenue, Lexington, Missouri 


Wentworth 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








| MUSIC AND ART SCHOOLS | 


| LIBRARY TRAINING _ | 












national reputation. 


easy access of 
environment for work. 
P. £ rd ] 
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Over Half a Century in the Front Rank of American Music Schools 
An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Masters of . inter 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual dis- | 
tinction because of the many conspicuous artists which it hastrained. § 
ents: Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. Broadest 
opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and Com 
Training, Opera, Ensemble, and Appearances with Orchestra. 
Attractive residence buildings located in ee — 
that Cincinnati offers in Music and 


position, Orchestral 


ounds within 


ord delightful 


ts for graduates. 


For Catalog and Terms address 
Miss BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave. and Oak St.,” Cincinnati, Ohio 








D AN A’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
Warren, Ohio 
A gropasiters school and College of Music. 
Chartered by State of Ohio. Grants degrees of 
prom Fellow, Master and Doctor of Music. 
ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Fiftieth Year. Operated on. plan of daily personal 
instruction. Known as the “school of experiences. 
en py Bg al in branch studied. Daily les- 
solfeggio, ensemble, musical 
history. Public Music. Faculty devotes entire 
time to school. Each pupil has personal instruction 
from a Master-musician. Expenses very moderate. 
iy in Piano. Voice. Violin and orchestral 
instruments. Cornet and other Band Instruments. 
Ore hestra—Military Band. Dormitories. Address 


LYNN B. DANA, President, COLLEGE BOX L, WARREN, OHIO 











WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians and 
in charge of the recognized musical leaders of Wash- 
ington. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, 
languages, dancing, accompanying. Frequent 
concerts by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 
from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, - - Principals 














The David Mannes Music School 
154 E. 70th Street, New York 


Every student receives the artistic personal super- 
vision of Mr. Mrs. Mannes and members of the 
faculty. To meet the growing demand for teachers 
sapeeegutins the ideals and principles of this school a 

pecial teachers’ course is offered. All courses include 
Theory and Ensemble. Three orchestras. Chorus. 


Catalogue on application to the Secretary. 





Lake Forest University School of Music 
Special courses combining music with allied academic sub- 
jects for Performer’s and Teacher’s Certificate. Keyboard 
Hurmesy, History of usic, Appreciation. School 
orchestra, chorus and recitals. Credits ae tad Lake 
Forest College and Ferry Hall for Music School W 


: Bush Conservator 


op = ® € op.% C7 6) 
An institution of National prominence 


Piyicd Cute MIUSIC vac” 


Special courses in Public School music 
Faculty of international 


New Building Offering Unsurpassed Equipment 


address MARTA MILINOWSKL, B.A., Dir., Bex 109, Lake = a iL 





conservatory in Chicago a reside 
so neeutiZaily furnisnad~redied ined environment. Fall 
ving of 
ae description the ee school, its many advan‘ 
EDWARD H. SCHWENKER, S 


lnstitute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Provides 
a thorough and comprehensive musical education in all 
branches, and equipped to give highest advantages to most 
exceptional talents. Address 

SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 





Special advantages for those who look forward to concert or 


educational work. Allinstruments, vocal, dramatic art, etc. 
Graduates filling highest places om in America. Cata- 
log. Distinguished faculty. Addres: 

Tue REGISTRAR, 5 De Witt t Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Library School 


of the New York Public Library 


One Year Course Prepares for Congenial 
Positions in Public and School Libraries 


Offers instruction by experienced teach- 
ers, lectures by leading librarians, 
access to a large variety of libraries 
for inspection, study and practice, and 
the broadening advantages of a year’s 
life in New York City. Entrance 
examinations August 31. 


; For information address 
E. J.Reece, Prin., 474 Fifth Ave., New York 














The Carnegie Library School 
offers the following courses in Librarianship for the year 1918-1919 
General Library Work School Library Work 

Library Work with Children 


For information, ofdress thePrinsinal. CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
ie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| SCHOOLS OF ORATORY | 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, Pres. 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, pedagogy, 
physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 38th 
year opens Sept. 23rd. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 


Aschool of expression with a building of its own. 
Distinguished for the success of its graductes. 
For catalog address 
Tue REGISTRAR, UPPER FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS, 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM 
Morse School of Expression 


Advanced Educational Methods. Voice, Diction, Phys- 
ical Training, Dramatic Art, Pageantry. Send for 





























SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Forty-third year begins September thirtieth 
DRAWING — PAINTING — MODELLING — DESIGN 


For Illustrated Circular write to Alice F. Brooks, Manager 














Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
SUMMER SCHOOL. Oldest art school in America. Open- 
air instruction. Swimming, tennis, etc. Resident Instruc- 
tors. Separate dormitories formen and women. $7.50 per 
week up. Open now. Students not accepted for less than 
one week. 90 minutes from Philadelphia. Catalog. 


D. ROY MILLER, Resident Mgr., Box C, Chester Springs, Pa. 
VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


. . . 
American College of Physical Education 
Accredited. Co-educational. 2-year Normal Course. Graduate 
placing bureau. Our graduates are filling responsible positions 
at attractive salaries, as Physical Directors, Playground Super- 
visors, Athletic Coaches, in universities, ——— — schools, 
parks, playgrounds, and in Y. M. C. A. d Y. W. C. A. work. 
Strong faculty. Thorough training in athletic games, esthetic 
and folk dancing. Unusual equipment. Gymnasium, Swimming 
pool. Outdoor athletics. Women’s dormitory. College term 
opens Sept. 24. Summer school for directors and teachers 
July 1 to August 10. Write for catalog now. Address 
The College, Dept. 21, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


WAR SERVICE FOR WOMEN 
Short courses to train women as “‘ Reconstruction Aides, 
as directed by the Surgeon-General, U. S. War Depart- 
ment. Also, longer courses in Mechano-therapy. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director 48 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
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now being made. For illustrated cata- § 
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5t., Chicago 
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89 per cent. holding 
Summer Courses. 


booklet. Musical Art Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
10,000 trained. 
. rey positions. 


School of 
about special opportunitie: s for 
Expression Publi Speaking, Dr. Curry's books 


sed everywhere) and “Expression. 
“C ome to headquarters. 


Year opens October pa 
304 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


DR. 8, 8. CURRY, 
VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 176 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day sc hool. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $450 covers pom and tuition. 20th 
year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Two-year course, 
diploma. Advanced courses Accredited. Constant de- 
mand for kindergarten and primary teachers. Dormitories 
on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 


Box 72, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Bostén, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. For booklet address, The Secretary. 


LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 
Courses om by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dormi- 


tory and house mother. Mrs. EpitH LesLey WoLFArp, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


wang < 
New Haven Normal $°2,%, sstics 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 32nd year. Fits 
for teaching, physical training, playground wor Voca- 
tional bureau. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. New Dining 
all. 9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, 
athletic fields, 100 acres on Sound. 


The Sargent School {3223"' 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass, 


Training Course for Nurses 


Our three-year Nurses’ Training Course offers special ad- 
vantages. 175 béds. Pupils live in Nurses’ Home, board and 
tuition free. Income while learning. Two weeks annual 
vacation. Requirement, Grammar School and Ist year ed 
School. Address Supt., MERCER HOSPITAL, Trenton, N. J 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


pa ag is open to our graduates andthe demand is 
Fits for lucrative positions and home efficiency. 
Special ists for every course. Attractive residence. 
. Edith Lesley Wolfard, Miss Lucy MacInnes, Principals 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





oe VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL | 





oe UNIVERSITIES | 











The University Trans 
for Higher Positions 


The world demands leadership. The man 
or woman who knows is the one who is promoted. |) 
A generation ago leading positions were filled by 
those who had risen from the ranks. Now these 
positions are held by those of university training. 


What the world needs most is brains— 
trained brains. Brains that can mobilize labor 
to greater productiveness, capi to greater 
usefulness, and humanity to greater efficiency 
is the supreme need of this country today. 


The high places are for those who are 
efficient—the result of training, not inspiration. 
This is the age of opportunity, in which men 
and women share equally as never before. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS— 
non-sectarian and co-educational—is a broad 
school, a practical school, a useful school, and a 
democratic school. 


It continues the education of the high schdol 
student through the preparatory school, the college 
of arts and science and the professional, technical, 

and vocational schools of the university without 
the usual loss of time incident to false starts, repe- 
tition and duplication of studies. It does this at a 
normal cost. 


Be one of those sharing the larger opportunities 
of the university trained man or woman. When 
writing for catalog state profession or vocation in 
which you are interested. Address 


JOHN HALL SMITH, Secretary 
657 Boylston Street, Boston | 


| University of Massachusetts 
| 


BOSTON 














OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 


An undenominational institution which offers un- 
usual advantages for study in either of Three Depart- 
ments: College of Arts and Sciences, Graduate Schocl 
of Theology, Conservatory of Music. New Art building 
with its rich furnishings affords an unusual opportunity 
for the study of Art. 

Applications for admission in September, 1918, are 
now being received. Students in College of Arts and 
Sciences limited to 1000. Conservatory students limited 
co 400. For Catalogue and Book of Views, address 


THE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO 








ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


j Industrial Arts 


Normal and professional training for men and women. 

year courses in all departments. 
School of Industrial Arts: Three years’ normal industrial training for 
teachers of vocational work. 
Special two-year courses in 
Architecture, especially designed for those with previous experience. 
Prepares men for positions as superintendents and factory managers. 
Write for Illustrated Bulletin. 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Dept. D, Rochester, N. Y. 


34th YEAR 


Applied Arts 


Three- and one- 


Household Arts 


One-year Normal Trade Course. 
echanics, Electricity, Chemistry, 


State Course Desired. 

















Skidmore School of Arts 


Charles Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President 
Sarah Gridley Ross, A.M., Dean 
Acollege for the professional! and vocational train- 
ing of w omen. Offers four year courses leading to 

B.S. degree in 
Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 
Secretarial Studies 


Physical Education, 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion 


of two or three years, commands teacher's or 

supervisor's certificate. 

Resid 

students. 

mer Session. 
Louise Holmes Waterbury, B.A., Registrar 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


dations for two hundred 
Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Sum- 
For catalogue address 




















Worcester Domestic Science School °": “Rore) 
rs of 


and Home-making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teat 


cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted Seotoke 
to Normal ymestic “cience training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
positions. Opens Sept. Bath, 1918. Address 


Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 





| BACKWARD CHILDREN | 


ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
for slightly retarded children. Aims at normal development 
by specially emphasizing best aLilities. Individual instruc- 
tion in academic branch +s. Thorough training in household 
arts, woodwork, gardening, gymnasium. Open all year. 
Summer anne, iF minut?s from Philadelphia. 

iSS DEVEREUX, Eox L, Devon; Pa 








A home for the treatment 
and training of children 


Bancroft Training Sch 


whose mental development has not progressed normally. Winter 
quarters in beautiful Philadelphia suburb. Summer Home on coast 
of Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 
29 nurses and attendants. Circular, write, 

New Jersey, Haddonfield. E. A. Farniveton, M.D., Box 133, 








’ — 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences offers courses leading 
to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, 
including Chemistry and ucation. Teachers College 
eng courses in Physical Education, Kindergarten. House- 
hold Arts. ce agg courses in Law, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharm urses Training School (in connection 
with the Medical School). Commercial and Higher Account- 
ing courses. College of Mus:c ofiers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Circulars sent on a 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Presiden 
Dept. L. D., Broad and Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Brewster’s School 
For Nervous and Backward Children 
7 miles from Philadelphia. Number limited to ten. 
Summers at 7 seashore. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 





R. W. BREWSTER, 


MISS COMPTON’S SCHOOL 


For Children of Retarded Mentality. Limited to ten children. 
Five trained teachers. Play hours supervised by tw» trained attend- 
ants. Ten and twelve month terms. Adjacent to three parks. Terms 
$900 and upwards for ten months term. Founded 1901 


FANNY A. COMPTON, Principal, 3807 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 




















Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, partic- 
ularly on ig ational and vrofessional lines. Secre- 
tarial Work, Household Economics and Industrial 
Arts B . and B.S. degrees. Special students 


admitted. Address Sec retary, 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, N.Y. 














| BUSINESS SCHOOLS | 















Y 







7— Business 


Management 


Young men trained for executive positions. Our 
resident 2-year intensive course in Applied Business 
and Management includes these and other subjects: 





| 
\ 
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Accounting E 
nomics, Bookkee ping, 
Commercial Law, 
Advertising, S 4 Pe 3 
manship, Transporta- 
tion, Management, 
Insurance, Labor. 

Other courses are 
Secretarial, Normal, 
Accounting, Civii 
Service, Spanish, 
Shorthz and and Spe- 
cial. Annual attend- 
ance more than two 
thousand. Send for [_ be = 
new cataloguesB. Founded 1879 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
18 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and equipment. Degree of D.M.D. Cer- 
tificates from recognized St gy red schools accepted. Fall 
term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunities in medicine never more attractive. Ideal 

preparation for military or civil life. omoeopathic grad- 

uates in great demand. Send for catalogue 

New York Homoeopathic Medical College and Flower Hospital 
450 East 64th Street, New York Cit: 








MISCELLANEOUS ] 
Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 


A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home under the guidance of a school 
with a national reputation for train- 
ing children. For information write, 
stating age of child. Also ask ior. cir- 
cular on Mr. Hillyer’s new book “Child 
Training.” 

st ma 










The Caly. 
10 Chase St., jtimore, Md. 
Vv. M. HILLYER, as. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 


rivate schools, 
TT, 


ELM HIL A Private Home and School for 


Deficient Children and Youth. 

Skillful a oe care. 
Invigorating air. 250-ac refarm. Home dair All modern 
conveniences. Personal po ae © akin, happiness, 
efficiency. 70th year. dre 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., G. PERCY "BROWN, MD., Barre, Massachusetts 
x D, Germantown, 


The Hedley School *; Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and un- 

developed mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home 

life, mother’s care an‘ association with normal children. 
Rocer Hepiey, M.D., Resident Physician. Mrs. 
OGER Heptey (N. Y. Univ.), Principal. 


SCHOOL for EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and train- 
ing of children who, through mental or physical disability, 
are unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles 
from Philadelphia. Booklet 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, Box 160, Roslyn, Pennsyivania 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not de- 
veloped normally. Psychological laboratory for the study 
of the children. School, shop and farm classes. Smail 
cottage groups. 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Superintendent, 


| COLLEGE OF LAW | 


ETROIT COLLEGE OF LA 

TwO 
Pray Seg EVENING | 
Prepare for the Bar. Three years’ course leads to degree 
of LL.B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily session. 
Thorough instruction in ehaosy, and practice. Faculty com- 
prises 28 members <f Bench and Bar 28th year begins 


Sept. 23, 1918. Self- ees vudate assisted in finding 
employment. For caislog and full ” OF address 














Box 410, VINELAND, N. J. 














DETROIT COLLEGE O 
treet 


F LAW 
34 Witherell S DETROIT, MICH. 








| THEOLOGICAL | 


——THE KENNEDY——, 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 

A Graduate School for Special Missionary Preparation. 
Interdenominational. Open to candidates, appointees 
and missionaries. Large faculty. Exceptional library. 
Phonetics laboratory. Address 
The Secretary, E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Associated with Hartford Theological Semina: 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry. 

Hartford School of Religious Pedag: 
Training Sunday-school and other lay wogkers. 














A vocational Religious Colle 
Graduate School for th develop- 
ment of Christian nip in the 
y 


Sincere he Evangelical Fireproof 

buildings with dormitories High 

ars me emand for graduates. Catalog. 
wi 


ddress Dean NAT ooD, 
1 GORDON BIBLE COLLEGE, BOSTON, § 















NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College prepara- 
tion desi . The curriculum includes systematic study of 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spirit 
ual interpretation of the Scriptures. Courses by corre 
spondence when desired. 

For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, Presicent. 
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Any plumber can install MUELLER Lavatory Fixtures—with Basin 


Drinking Fountain attached—anywhere, 2t modest cost. 


The Mark of Supremacy in Plumbing 


For over half a century Muexcer has been the foremost 
maker of Plumbing Fixtures—the leader in quality, in originality 
in reliability—the acknowledged master-craftsman. 

Thro all these years, the trademark MUELLER has stood for standardized 
materials—for mechanical precision im construction—for beauty in design and 


finish—for dependable and economical service. 
is your surety of lasting satisfaction—your guaranty of highest quality. 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 





This mark—-MUELLER— 








Built to Wear Without Repair 


The MUELLER Drinking 
Fountain, illustrated above, 
is one of many MUELLER 
Fixtures for special needs or 
uses. It swings out of the 
way when not in use; does 
not interfere with the oper- 
ation of the regular cold 
water faucet, but adds a sani- 
tary drinking fountain to the 
lavatory at modest cost. 


The MUELLER Rapidac 
Faucets (and Fountain) are 
made of Muellerite, which is 
85% pure copper, and takes 
and holds a finer finish and 


heavier nickel-plating than common brass 


which is only 60% copper. 


used in all MUELLEF Fixtures. 





7 Point Supremacy 


of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 


1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 

2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 

3—Corrugated Stems—any style 
lever handle at any angle. 

4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5—Double -pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick closing. 

6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage— reduces wear. 

7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 

















Muellerite is 


The right way to insure the 
use of MUELLER Plumbing 
Fixtures on any job, is to in- 
struct your architect to spec- 
ify MUELLER. Then, see 
for yourself that the name 
MUELLER is branded on 
every faucet used. This will 
prevent needless repair bills 
and secure for you lasting 
satisfaction. 


You will find many prac- 
tical and valuable suggestions 
for improving the plumbing 
service in your home, office 
or factory, in the illustrated 


book, “Dependable Plumbing” which will 
be mailed free to any address upon request. 
Ask for it today. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S. A. 
New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
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ITALY’S POWER REVEALED 


admission that the Central Powers can not win the war 

by force of arms was obligingly supplied by General 
Diaz, who was at that moment hurling the broken and demoral- 
ized fragments of the Austrian offensive back across the Piave 
in. ruin and rout. This achievement has not only splendidly 
redeemed the Italian collapse of last year and shattered another 
Teutonic dream of victory, but, as 


(sino ts CONFIRMATION of von Kiihlmann’s 


victorious over a host of enemies, not the least sinister of whieh 
were to be found behind the Italian lines.”’ 

Austria’s long-heralded offensive was launched on June 15, 
and the gerferal retreat before the Italian counter-attacks began 
just a week later, rapidly developing at some points into a rout 
“Tne enemy has been beaten back across the Piave from Mon- 


tello to the sea,’’ announced a jubilant dispatch from Rome, 
and General Diaz reported ‘‘a 





one editor remarks, has ‘‘ brought 


great victory,” with the enemy 





cheer to every soldier of civiliza- 
tion whether in France, in Mace- 
donia, or in Mesopotamia.” In 
military value, says the New 
York World, Italy’s victory is 
“the greatest triumph of the war 
for the Allies since the Battle of 


the Marne’”’; and in sentimental 
appeal, it adds, “the relief of 
Venice from danger of destruc- 
tion ranks second to no exploit 
save the delivery of Jerusalem.”’ 
“The breakdown 
of an offensive by a million men 
must by itself be reckoned as 
one of the critical developments 
of the war,” says the Syracuse 
Herald; and Mr. Frank H. 
Simonds notes in the New York 
Tribune that “‘to the Italians 
belongs the credit for having won 
the first great victory of the 
campaign of 1918 and having 
made the great contribution to 
Allied morale of the 
year.”” Great as is the military 
value of theirsuccess on the Piave, 
adds Mr. Simonds, ‘the political 
importance is tremendous, and 
effect in Vienna, in Sofia, 
and Constantinople, as well as 
in Berlin, can hardly be over- 


ignominious 
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HE SMASHED THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE. 


By General Diaz's victory over the Austrian invader, says 
President Wilson, ‘‘a very great blow has been struck not only 
for the liberties of Italy, but of the worid.” 


repulsed at all points with very 
heavy losses and with his “ pride 
broken.”” Austria’s losses in 
these engagements, according to 
Italian estimates, were nearly 
200,000, including 45,000 prison- 
ers and great quantities of guns 
Italy’s 
wounded, 


munitions. entir« 
killed, 
prisoners, according to a semi- 
official dispatch from Rome, were 
only 40,000, altho Vienna ex- 
travagantly claims that number 
in prisoners alone, and puts the 
total Italian casualties at 150,- 
000 for the first ten days of the 
battle. Striking with her ut- 
most military strength after six 
months of preparation, Austria 
was hurled back in disastrous 
defeat on a hundred-mile front 
by General Diaz without the use 
of more than a small part of 
his available reserves. As the 
Providence Journal remarks: 
“The utmost effort of which the 
Vienna Government is capable 
has been made, and made with- 
out result, except to reveal the 


and 


losses in aid 








inherent weakness of the Austrian 
military machine and to inspire 


the Allied nations with new 








stated.”” For Italy, he says, it 

has the value which the Battle of the Marne had for France, 
since “it saves the fertile and highly industrialized regions of 
the northern provinces of the Savoy Kingdom.”” Thus Austria’s 
“hunger offensive” resulted ‘‘not in the conquest of food, but 
in the loss of a great battle.” What we have seen, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, ‘“‘has been a great moral triumph of the Italian 
nation, which has literally arisen from the dust of defeat and 
despondency, from the depths of misery caused by the most 
exacting sacrifices and disaster, and at a single bound has emerged 


confidence.” Austria had prom- 
ised her soldiers, we learn from papers found on prisone:s, that 
this drive would be the last stroke to put Ita’y out of the war. 
Another purpose of the Austrian attack, we are told, was to force 
the withdrawal of Allied soldiers from the Western Front to aid 
Italy; but a more probable result, remarks the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, will be the withdrawal of Germans from Frarice to 
rescue the Austrian armies. As this paper goes on to say: 


“The gigantic offensive which was to break the Italian mili- 
tary power and the moral courage of the Italian people has been 
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a boomerang. Austrian military power has suffered and the 
Austrian morale has been delivered a crushing blow. He 
who was to help his big brother in the great German offensive 
is ealling for help.” 


How will these dramatic developments in the Italian theater 
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THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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of war affect the German higher command? asks Colonel Reping- 
ton, a well-known British military expert. And he thus answers 
his own question in a dispatch to the New York World: 


“That the Austrian retreat will be a serious disappointment 
to Ludendorff goes without saying. The grave internal condi- 
tion of Austria and the fall of the Seidler Government will 
necessarily exercise a hampering influence upon the Austrian 
command, and Austria will become more resolutely than ever 
bent upon peace. 

‘Many other problems confront German headquarters, such 
as internal conditions in Germany herself, the rivalry between 
Turk>y and Bulgaria, the most unsettled conditions in Russia, 
the failure of he submarine, the question of man-power, and 
the unexpectedly important arrivals of Americans in France. 

“With these will come jealousies and commotions never 
absent from German main headquarters in the field when any- 
thing goes wron~ and the patent fact that a great German re- 
verse may caus? the whole edifice to crumble. These and other 
heavy anxieties may be calculated to disturb the rest of the 
German commanders. 

‘But all these anxieties, it can be said, will be dispelled by 
victory, and matters have gone too far in France for half- 
measur2s and compromises to have any effect now. 

‘Austria will be encouraged to try again and Germany will 
seek in victory a heroic remedy for all difficulties which afflict 
her.” 

The chief strategical result, agrees the New York Evening 
Post, will be to compel Hindenburg ‘‘to strike for a final decision 
in France as he has never struck before,” since “‘it is perfectly 
obvious that it is now more than ever do or die for the mili- 
tarists.” To quote further: 


“‘We must look for the early starting of another offensive 
against either Paris or the Channel ports. The time of fighting 
for 1918 is slipping away fast, and the Kaiser, as well as Luden- 








dorff, knows that if some tangible results are not shown when 
winter comes, all Germany will flame with indignation at the 
failure of the militarists to keep their promises to wind the whole’ 
thing up this year. The disastrous failure of the U-boat can 
no longer be concealed, as the news of the landing of 900,000 
Americans with practically no losses spreads abroad throughout 
the land. How much longer will the starved people of Germany 
then consent to have the war go on in which a victory for them 
will then plainly be utterly impossible?” 

But in another issue the same paper points out that while the 
breakdown of the Austrian offensive may hasten another Hin- 
denburg blow, at the same time “‘it relieves the situation on the 
entire Western Front.”” For— 

*‘Beyond question, Italy has been a source of concern to 
Foch. Only the facts could show whether Italian. morale had 
recovered from the disaster of Caporetto. Only the facts could 
show how much of the Allied reserve might be needed to make 
head against a second Italian collapse, carrying with it the threat 
of an enforced separate peace. There is every reason for be- 
lieving that in the formulation of Allied strategy last winter, in 
the organization of the Army of Maneuver with its ultimate 
implication of a single generalissimo, the Italian situation count- 
ed heavily. That great anxiety is now removed. Foch can now 
think of Paris and the Channel cities without worrying over the 
situation between the Alps and the Adriatic.” 

But from many quarters come warnings against either expect- 
ing too much from Italy’s victory or relaxing our efforts because 
of it. ‘‘Much stress is now being laid on the fact that the 
enemy’s fighting strength is probably now at its highest possible 
maximum, whereas ours is daily increasing,” writes a London 
correspondent, ‘‘but this does not change the attitude of prudent 
men toward the next three months as a critical period, and “he 
enrolment of men up to fifty years of age in the army service is 
proceeding, fathers already being in the fighting-line wi‘h their 
sons.” The Italians themselves, it is pointed out, are going 
chead carefully and methodically. And an Italian military 
authority quoted by a correspondent of the New York Sun says: 

‘Recent statements made in regard to the comparative ease 
with which the Italians have been able to withstand the Austrian 
attack have led to exaggerated expectations in some quarters 
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HOLDING THE BAG. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


where apparently the full meaning of the situation is not grasped. 
Austria had six months of absolute rest in which to prepare and 
train her armies for the supreme effort. Practically all her 


troops were on the Italian front, as since the Russian collapse 
and the end of the Roumanian campaign she has not been en- 
gaged elsewhere. 

















‘Therefore, all her resources, including the fresh levies of the 
young men of Austria and Hungary, which count a population of 
56,000,000, were arrayed against those of Italy, with a popula- 
tion of 36,000,000. 

“This disproportion of man-power has been accumulating 
against Italy for two years. The Austrian proclamation on the 
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AMERICA IN ITALY. 
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These American officers and Red-Cross nurses are merely the 
vance-guard of larger forces to follow. 











eve of the offensive was correct in its statement that the army of 
the Dual Monarchy never had such an apparently easy chance 
for victory, based upon superiority in numbers of men, in ma- 
terial, and the dangerous nature of the front that the Italians 
were holding. 

‘**No outlandish expectations should be entertained from the 
great success of the Italian Army in holding doggedly to the 
Piave instead of obliging the enemy by retreating to the line of 
the Po. The Italians have done something more than merely to 
display their mettle and wipe out the stain of Caporetto; they 
have inflicted a heavy defeat on a greatly superior enemy; they 
have struck a moral blow for all the Allies;.they have inspired 
general confidence at a moment when it was needed, but until 
the time comes for all the Allies, the Italians as well as the British, 
French, and Americans, and who knows but the Japanese and 
Russians also, to undertake a general offensive, it would be a 
fundamental mistake to expect the Italians to launch blindly an 
offensive of their own.” 

On the heels of Austria’s failure, as predicted, came the open- 
ing gun of another German peace offensive. Addressing the 
Reichstag, Dr. von Kiihlmann, German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, stated that ‘‘in view of the magnitude of this war, its 
end can hardly be expected through purely military decisions 
alone and without recourse to diplomatic negotiations.”’ And he 
went on to indicate, with a certain amount of indirection and 
cireumlocution, the conditions of a peace acceptable to Ger- 
many. These conditions, stript of disguise, are thus sum- 
marized by the New York Tribune: 

“* First—That Mitteleuropa shall stand; 

** Secondly—That Germany shall have an overseas empire. 

“* Thirdly—That Germany shall be restored to full economic 
intercourse with the world. 

‘* Fourthly—That the weapons: of diplomacy shall displace 
the swords. 

‘* Fifthly—That the negotiations shall be secret; and, 
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“ Sixthly—That the world shall accord Germany its honor 
and respect as a condition preliminary to beginning negotiations.” 


In a Washington dispateh to the same paper we read: 


“In the official view Dr. von Kiihlmann’s only new contri- 
bution was the attempt to fasten principal responsibility for 
planning the war upon Russia, the only great nation whose 
power has been broken by the Teutonic military and propaganda 
machines. 

‘Since Germany previously had contended that England and 
France were responsible for the hostilities, this move by the 
minister only served to strengthen the belief that a main pur- 
pose of the speech was to invite peace proposals from the West, 
altho no mention was made of peace negotiations. 

““The view here is that, having got as far westward as the 
power of its Army was able to reach in the last drive, and 
fearing a substantial loss of Italian territory occupied by Austria 
as a result of the brilliant counter-offensive by General Diaz, 
Germany was renewing its old effort to hold its ill-got gains 
by proposing peace negotiations before the tide began to set 
too strongly against her, and at the same time pacify the elements 
in Germany and Austria which are clamoring for peace. 

“The attempt to fasten upon Russia principal responsibility 
for the war, with the broad intimation that to Russia must the 
Central Powers look for compensation, instantly was interpreted 
by Entente diplomats as designed to encourage the pacifist 
elements in the Entente countries to nope for more favorable 
terms of peace than they would otherwise have a right to expect, 
and, of course, to weaken their own governments by their agi- 
tation for a negotiated peace.” 

The reply of the spokesmen of the Allies, if they deem it worth 
while. to answer, says the New York Globe, ‘“‘can only be a flat 
For— 

‘‘No peace, as President Wilson has pointed out, ean be built 
on foundations of fraud and hypocrisy and the legalization of the 
most outrageous wrongs known to history. 

‘*But in one respect this latest declaration by Germany will 
do gocd. It shows that a negotiated peace means a complete 


and absolute refusal to negotiate.” 
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surrender by the Allies. This time not even the most shameless 
of our pro-Germans will be impudent enough to urge the accep- 
tance of so thorny an olive-branch as is now nominally held out.” 

To make peace prematurely, affirms the New York World, 
‘‘would be a crime second only to that of the medievalists who 
began the war inexcusably.” 
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OUR FIRST SEAPLANE VICTORY. THIS GERMAN PLANE WAS SHOT DOWN IN FLAMES BY AN AMERICAN AVIATOR 
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STRAIGHTENING THE IRISH LINE 


HE NEWS OF RETREAT is sometimes made more 

palatable when it is described as a strategic withdrawal 

from an untenable salient or as a mere straightening of 
the line. But the Lloyd George Government’s withdrawal from 
its policy of conscription and Home Rule in Ireland seems to 
observers of all classes of political opinion in both this country 
and England as an admission of defeat. The Home-Rule 
salient, observes the writer of a London dispatch to the New 
York World, “‘has been surrendered through flank attacks of 
Professor de Valera on one side and Sir Edward Carson on the 
other. It is a signal victory for the allied revolutionary forces 
of Sinn-Feinism and Orangeism.’’ The Liberal and Radical 
press of England, as represented by the Manchester Guardian 
and the London Daily News, find the procedure discreditable, 
and the latter paper sees but one result: ‘‘the destruction of the 
power of the constitutional party and the enthronement of the 
anarchy of the Sinn Fein.”” On the other hand, opponents of 
Home Rule and friends of conscription, like the Unionist London 
Morning Post, await with some alarm the effect of ‘‘this abject 
surrender to the intransigence of Irish discontent and the 
arrogance of the Irish Catholic hierarchy.” 

In explaining the move to the House of Commons the Prime 
Minister declared that the Government still stood by the policy 
it announced on April 9, but was convinced that it was necessary 
to act in accordance with the men with whom it had entrusted the 
administration of Ireland. These men, Lord French and Chief 
Secretary Shortt, had advised the Government to attempt a 
scheme of voluntary recruiting before enforcing conscription. 
As for Home Rule, Mr. Lloyd George said he was as strongly in 
favor of it as ever, but powerful personalities had been engaged 
with the Germans to subvert British rule in Ireland, while the 
Chureh as a body in Ireland had challenged the Imperial 
supremacy. He spoke of the Sinn-Fein plot with Germany 
as a deadly blow to the British Empire at the moment of its 
greatest peril. Under these conditions Mr. Lloyd George finds 
it “impossible to legislate, at any rate until these misunder- 
standings have been removed.”’ But’ the Premier emphasized 
the fact that he has not dropt the Irish problem. He appealed 
to Sir Edward Carson to use his ability and influence to help 
solve the trouble, and said: 

“T am still hopeful that conditions in Ireland will be so re- 
stored that you can recreate, as it were, the conciliatory spirit 
which at one time dominated all parties here and in Ireland and 
be able to settle this problem even during the war. 

“‘This is a war-problem, and not to settle it is to increase our 
difficulties in conducting the war, and it will increase the dif- 
ficulties of the United States also in conducting the war.” 


Mr. Edward Shortt, Chief Secretary for Ireland, explained to 





the House that the change of policy was due to two main causes: 
the first and most far-reaching was the discovery of a German 
plot in Ireland, and the second the feeling in Ireland against con- 
scription which developed into an organized anticonscription 
movement. The latter, he said, had resulted in a recrudes- 
eence of drilling, seditious speaking, outrages, and midnight 
raids for arms. Mr. Shortt discust at some length the evi- 
dence of German plotting in Ireland, which he declared to have 
been most real. As reported in the press dispatches, he told of the 
finding of seditious propaganda, and notices posted on the walls 
inciting people to aid any German force that might land, and 
said he had traced the activity of German agents running 
through a period of some eight years. A hopeful fact, in Mr. 
Shortt’s opinion, is the way in which men of all parties and faiths 
have come forward to assist the Government in voluntary re- 
eruiting in Ireland. 

In this country the New York Evening Post makes much of the 
‘‘humiliation,” ‘‘stupidity,’’ ‘“‘vacillation,” and ‘‘madness”’ of 
the Premier. The New York World, with rather less bitterness, 
considers the Premier’s act a confession that ‘‘the Irish question 
is in a more hopeless muddle than ever.”’ It seems to The World 
that the English Government has displayed both “indecision” 
and “‘impotence.” As it tells the story, Mr. Lloyd George was 
solemnly pledged to Home Rule, then— 

‘*Under the rash impulse that prompted him suddenly to tie up 
to Irish conscription he plunged headlong into disaster. The 
Government at once forfeited all credit for having acted in good 
faith in offering the Irish Home Rule. In the circumstances Home 
Rule was suspected as a bribe, and as a threat conscription car- 
ried no weight. Ireland rose like one man to fight the menace of 
eompulsory military service. In their violence of speech there 
was little to choose between the clergy, Nationalists and Sinn- 
Feiners, and the Government was intimidated into doing nothing. 

“There was still one chance of saving the situation. By 
shelving conscription and establishing without delay Home Rule 
along the lines recommended by the Irish Convention, possibly 
Ireland might have been conciliated. But the Government let 
the opportunity slip by, and with the arrest of dozens of Sinn- 
Fein leaders the situation was beyond repair.” 

The Brooklyn Citizen considers the power of the Sinn-Fein 
element a sufficient reason for abandoning Home Rule, for no 
English ministry could survive which did not recognize ‘‘the 
danger to the country which would have risen had Home Rule 
been established, when the greater part of Ireland was under 
the influence of men at variance with the Government.’ To 
the Boston Transcript it seems that— 

**In any ease both Sinn Fein and the hierarchy win at least a 
momentary victery in this announcement. Sinn Fein may be 
said to have won a double advantage. It wins on Home Rule, 
to which it is unalterably opposed, and it wins again on the 
conscription, which it declares it will resist with rebellion. Sinn 
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NEAR THE GERMAN COAST. HERE IT IS STRIKING THE WATER AND PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ATTACKING PLANE. 








Fein, by this decision of the Government, is taken as the real 
representative of the people of Ireland.” 

But many Irish Nationalists, we read in an Associated Press 
dispatch from London, are not dissatisfied, believing, according 
to Dublin reports, that conscription is dead, while Home Rule 
has only been shelved. 

While from the view-point of the moment it may seem un- 
fortunate that the Irish question can not be settled now, the 
Newark News thinks ‘‘it is probably better that it should be dis- 
posed of some other time in an atmosphere of calm; what would 
be done now would be merely a makeshift; it will prove no em- 
barrassment in the war if it be left merely to simmer; with the ad- 
vent of peace a settlement program would be more promising.” 





OUR HAND TO MEXICO 


HE ANGRY AND ABUSIVE OUTBURSTS of the 

German press that greeted President Wilson’s appea! 

to the Mexican people to banish suspicion and distrust 
from their feelings toward the United States give point to the 
eharge that Mexico is now the most fertile field for German 
propaganda on this side of the Atlantic. Thus the Essen 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung, the Krupp organ, denounces 
what it calls America’s policy of trying to ‘‘blackmail’’ Mexico 
into hostility toward Germany, and even the Socialist Berlin 
Vorwdrts remarks that President Wilson’s dealings with small 
neutrals ‘‘will be a warning to Mexico against the dangers 
threatening the political independence of a country when its 
economic dependence enters as a factor.’’” The Frankfurter 
Zeitung accuses him of being at the same time ‘“‘hesitant and 
uncertain” and ‘arrogant and brutal.’’ Carranza, it pre- 
dicts, ‘‘will say that Wilson’s apology for the past almost looks 
like a warning or menace about future mistrust of Washington’s 
idealistic dictation.”” And it says that the lack of complete 
cordiality between the two countries is due in part to the refusal 
of the present Mexican Government to allow Americans to 
exploit Mexico’s riches with American capital, and in pari to 
Mexico’s strict neutrality. 

The enthusiasm which the President’s words evoked in En- 
gland is as striking as the distaste with which they were received 
in Germany, the London Daily Graphic declaring that ‘‘upon 
such altruism alone can an enduring peace be founded,” and 
The Daily News hails Mr. Wilson as ‘‘the architect of the 
world’s future.” But it is to Mexico and to Latin-America 
generally that we turn for the really significant response. The 
speech, which was made in Washington to a visiting delegation of 
Mexican editors, was printed in a prominent position, but with 
little comment, by most of the Mexican newspapers. But the 


visiting editors agreed, according to a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, that the President’s frank utterance ‘“‘has done 
more to combat pro-Germanism and promote the interests of 
America in Mexico than has any diplomatic move since the time 
of Diaz.’”” Some of these editors, especially those connected 
with Government organs, explained to our correspondents. that 
Mexico, impoverished by seven years of civil war, could not 
afford to follow any course except one of strict neutrality. One, 
who claimed that he did not speak for himself alone, declared that 
Mexico ‘‘could and should side with the Allies’’; but he insisted 
upon remaining anonymous on the ground that otherwise it 
might be ‘‘a little dangerous for me when I get back to Mexico.” 
‘We have decided that your President is our friend, and when we 
go back we shall be able to enlighten our people,” said Manuel 
Caspio, editor of La Vos de la Revolucién, of Merida, Yucatan; 
but when asked if this would have the effect of curtailing pro- 
German activity he replied with a shrug that ‘‘ the psychology of a 
people is like a plant—it must be cultivated.”” Carlos Gonzales 
Pena, editor of El Universal Ilustrado, of Mexico City, denied the 
existence of a German submarine base in Mexico, and declared 
that the activities of pro-German interests there had been ‘‘ much 
overrated.”’ ‘‘The Mexican, like other Latin-Americans, pri- 
marily in this war is pro-French and pro-Italian, because his 
culture is Latin,’’ an editor of the Mexico City Excelsior assures 
us. ‘All the propaganda in the world,”’ he adds, ‘‘ecan not 
change that.’’ Another editor advocated, to create a better 
understanding between the two nations, popular excursions of 
American teachers and others at reduced rates to Mexico, and 
an arrangement for the exchange of professors and students. 

Much interest, and some mystery, attaches to the attitude of 
President Carranza, who, while officially neutral, is believed in 
many quarters to be profoundly suspicious of this country and 
naively confiding toward Germany. Some weeks ago, when the 
Mexican Government severed diplomatic relations with Cuba, 
the Cuban Minister of the Interior said: 

‘Mexico is actuated without a doubt by hostility toward the 
United States and is striking at it through Cuba. President 
Carranza has said privately, I am informed, that he favored the 
German cause in this war, altho he has never admitted it 
officially.”’ 

And in the Syracuse Post-Standard, which is not alone in its 
impression of the Mexican President, we read: 

“The present Government of Mexico, which is Carranza, has 
neither affection nor confidence in us, nor fear of us... . 
Mexico to-day has more confidential relations with Berlin than 
it has with Washington, and we were blind not to recognize it.” 

Searcely less important is the reception given to the Presi- 
dent’s words in other Latin-American nations. In Chile the 
Santiago Mercurio declares that these words ‘‘will result in 
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“WHEN WE GO BACK WE SHALL BE ABLE TO ENLIGHTEN OUR PEOPLE.” 


The Mexican editors who have been touring the United States upon the invitation of the Committee on Public Information. Standing with 
them are four United States Army and Navy officers, and at the reader’s extreme right, Mr. George Creel, Chairman of the Committee. 














added prestige to all the nations on the American continent”’; 
and Paraguay, says Dr. Manuel Franco, President of the Repub- 
lic, ‘‘aceepts to the fullest extent the principles of American 
solidarity as enunciated by the President of the United States of 
America.” ‘“‘I believe that as surely as England, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and Russia were fighting the battles of the United States 
before she entered the war, just so the United States is fighting 
the battles of the Central and South-American republies,” de- 
elares Dr. Federico Alfonso Pezet, formerly Peruvian Minister to 
the United States. He-.adds, as quoted in the New York Times: 


*“Ameriean solidarity must be attained. All outstanding 
questions should be peaceably and fairly settled. As the 
President has said, only by justice and equality to all sovereign- 
ties, great and small, can we mold a great defensive alliance of 
all of our nations into a state of lasting peace. 

“Brazil, the largest and richest of all the South-American 
nations, notwithstanding the fact of her large German popula- 
tion, solidarized herself with the United States the moment this 
nation entered the war, first breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Germany, later declaring a state of war, and finally seizing 
all of the interned German vessels in her ports and turning them 
over to France. 

‘*‘Bolivia severed diplomatic relations in sympathy with the 
United States and to emphasize the sentiment that should bind 
all American nations in such a crisis. 

**Peru severed diplomatic relations with Germany as a con- 
sequence of the ruthless submarine warfare, and now that nation 
is clamoring for the seizure of interned German vessels. 

**Eeuador severed diplomatic relations in a like manner. 

“Uruguay solidarized herself with the United States, broke 
off all intercourse with Germany, and seized all interned vessels. 

“*Paraguay declared a friendly neutrality in favor of the Allies 
and the United States. 

“Argentina gave passports to Minister Count Luxburg as a 
result of disclosures of cable dispatches passed between him and 
his Government. 

**So the only South-American nations which have not exprest 
themselves are Venezuela, Colombia, and Chile.” } 

Speaking in the White House to the Mexican editors who 
are touring the United States under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, President Wilson told them how 
distrest he had been by the Mexican people’s failure to under- 
stand the attitude of the United States; assured them that that 
attitude ‘‘is one of sincere friendship,’ and stated that he was 
“anxious to have the states of the two continents of America 
show the way to the rest of the world as to how to make a 
basis for peace.”” Touching on certain incidents during his 
own Administration, he said: 

**“My own policy and the policy of my own Administration 
toward Mexico were at every point based upon this principle: 
that the internal settlement of the affairs of Mexico was none of 





our business; that we had no right to interfere with or dictate 
to Mexico in any particular with regard to her own affairs. 

“Take one aspect, of our relations which at one time may 
have been difficult for you to. understand. When we sent 
our troops into Mexico’our sincere desire was nothing else than 
to assist you to get rid of the man who was making the settle- 
ment of your affairs for the time being impossible. We had no 
desire to use our troops for any other purpose, and I was in 
hopes that by assisting in that way, and thereupon immediately 
withdrawing the troops, I might give you substantial proof of 
the truth of the assurances that I had given your Government 
through President Carranza.” 


After referring to the distortion and falsification of news in 
Mexico by ‘certain influences which I assume to be German,” 
the President explained his own Pan-American policy. The 
Monroe Doctrine, adopted without the consent of the Latin- 
American States; “‘ protected them from European aggression, 
but not from aggression on the part of the United States. So 
Mr. Wilson proposed a “common guaranty’’—“‘ let us agree that 
if any one of us, the United States included, violates the politi- 
eal independence or territorial integrity of any of the others, all 
others will jump on her.’”’ Now, he tells the Mexican editors, 


“That is the kind of agreement that will have to be the foun- 
dation of the future life of the nations of the world, gentlemen. 
The whole family of nations will have to guarantee to each 
nation that no nation shall violate its political independence or 
its territorial integrity. That is the basis—the only conceivable 
basis —for the future peace of the world, and I must admit 
that I was anxious to have the states of the two continents of 
America show the way to the rest of the world as to how to make 
a basis of peace.” 

The New York Globe finds in the President’s address ‘‘not 
only a complete vindication of the complicated and much-mis- 
understood Mexican policy of the Administration, but the 
foundation on which for all time Pan-American peace can rise.” 
His words, declares the Detroit News, ‘‘represent the deepest and 
most abiding intention of the people of th United States.” 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch thinks that all Mexicans who 
ean read should be convinced that ‘‘we do not mean to exploit 
them, to absorb them, to annex one inch of their territory, or 
Says the Newark News: 


exact one dollar of their money.” 

“To see the President’s project in all the fulness of its sig- 
nificance, it is necessary only to contrast it with the proposal 
put forth at almost the same time by Vice-Chancellor von 
Payer, of Germany, for a Mitteleur pa that would bring Russia, 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Turkey under the permanent political 
and economic dominion of Germany and its vassal Austria. The 
German plan is all for self; the Wilson plan is all for all. Ma- 
terialism and idealism sit facing one another.” 














TESTING LOYALTY IN THE PRIMARIES 


LOYAL HEART is the first requisite for any candidate 
A for office, said Elihu Root not long ago; loyalty, the 
Duluth Tribune insists, is “the issue, ranking even 
ability.” That such declarations reflect popular feeling is 
shown by the many primary campaigns which are essentially 
efforts to secure for each party candidates of the most unim- 
peachable and outspoken loyalty. Republican papers have 
been congratulating themselves on the defeat of Congressman 
Dillon in South Dakota, Congressman Woods in Iowa, and 
Congressman Lundeen in Minnesota, because of their antiwar 
records. In several Southern States where the primaries are 
the real elections Democratic editors are rallying to the sup- 
port of those Senatorial or Congressional candidates who can 
be expected to -give the most 
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defeated. It adds that ‘‘for an association of ‘national scope’ 
which was about to take possession of Minnesota as it took 
possession of North Dakota, this disastrous defeat must be a 
bitter disillusionment.” These returns do not seem to the 
New York Evening Post to bear out the alarms that have been 
sounded of the Non-Partizan League’s growing strength. The 
Evening Post sees the larger significance of the Minnesota 
defeat ‘‘in the setback it will give to the League’s plans in other 
States,”’ for ‘‘it is said to have enrolled 200,000 farmers in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and to have hoped to elect ten or a 
dozen Congressmen this fall, with ambitions for 1920.” It 
seems plain enough to the Detroit Journal that in Minnesota the 
Non-Partizan League virus “‘has not taken with the force it did 
in the Dakotas.’’ The Detroit editor adds: 


“Whether it is the economic conditions do not 
encourage a rapid spread of Non- 


because 





sincere and effective support to 
the Administration. 

It is because of the emphasis 
on loyalty that the recent 
primary election in Minnesota 
attracted nation-wide attention. 
The results ‘“‘speak eloquently 
for the Americanism of the great 
Northwest,” says the New York 
Herald. The. one outstanding 
fact in the primary voting is, 
according to the Minneapolis 
Journal, that the vast majority 
of the people of Minnesota ‘‘are 
true-blue loyalists.’ ‘‘Nobody 
could honestly doubt that the 
heart of Minnesota was right,” 
declares the Duluth Herald, in 
another Minnesota city, and the 
primary-election results ‘‘show it 
beyond question.”” Senator Nel- 
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Partizan League tenets in Min- 
nesota or because the League has 
become tainted with pro-Ger- 
manism, few probably even in 
that State could say. But the 
fact of the jolt is clear enough. 
The League is losing its prairie- 
fire-like character.” 


In both Minnesota and North 
Dakota loyalty was made the 
leading issue against the Non- 
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son won, Lundeen and Van Lear, 
the Socialist Mayor of Minneapo- 
lis, were defeated, but of all the 
primary results in this State, 
“the most significant and gratifying,’’ according to the Minne- 
apolis News, was the defeat of Charles A. Lindbergh for the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination. For Governor Burn- 
quist’s competitor, as the Philadelphia Telegraph explains 
to Eastern readers, ‘‘was put forward by what is known in the 
Northwest as the Non-Partizan League and was under sus- 
picion of disloyalty.”” The Philadelphia daily’s further asser- 
tion, that ‘‘it was a straight contest on the issue of loyalty,” 
reflects the opinion held generally by the press, with the ex- 
ception of those papers which are supporters of the Non-Partizan 
League. In Kansas, where Non-Partizan League organizers 
are said to be gathering many members, the Wichita Beacon 
declares that when Governor Burnquist was renominated, 
‘‘Germany received a blow in Minnesota similar to the one it 
received in Wisconsin early in the season.’’ The Beacon believes 
that Lindbergh’s utterances on the war were ‘“‘just as bad as 
those of Berger in Wisconsin.’”’ Burnquist, it says, “‘never 
stuttered in speaking the American language, while Lindbergh 
was saying that we were dragged into this war by the rich— 
while he was throwing bricks at the Draft Law, the Red-Cross 
campaigns, and so forth.”” The Kansas paper declares that 
“all the Socialists, I. W. W.’s, and malcontents” worked for 
the Non-Partizan League ticket, and the fight was even hotter 
than in North Dakota, where the League originated. Both 
Democratic candidates in the Minnesota primary were loyal 
men, according to the New York Times, which takes considerable 
satisfaction in the 75,000 majority by which Mr. Lindbergh was 


CROP FAILURE IN AMERICA 


Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


picnic battles, and yellow-paint- 
In a speech 
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ing expeditions.’ 
in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. C. B. Miller, of Minnesota, 
declared that much of the new League membership has come 
from those of ‘‘ pro-German sympathies,’’ and that: 


‘‘All pro-German elements in the State. are either in the 
Non-Partizan League or affiliated with it. When a branch of 
the League is organized in a locality, the charter members are 
all the rabid pro-Germans of the community.” 

The Minneapolis Journal, which admits that the Non-Par- 
tizan League candidates ‘polled a disconcertingly large vote ”’ 
at the primaries, is convinced that the results show the close 
connection between the Non-Partizan League and the pro- 


German forces of the State. It says: 


“The only cities and villages of the State where Lindbergh 
showed strength were those where socialism, pacifism, and the 
other adjuncts of German propaganda have been powerful. 
Nearly all of them are towns where German blood predominates 
and German traditions have been strong. ...... 

‘‘On the other hand, wherever loyal sentiment had in other 
ways been proved strong, Burnquist led cverwhelmingly.”’ 

The fact that the Non-Partizan League has been singled out 
for attack by patriotic bodies in all the States where it has gained 
a foothold is convincing evidence to the Spokane Spokesman 
Review ‘‘that some of its leaders at least have been skirting the 
border-line between loyalty and disloyalty."’ The Kansas City 
Times notes that ‘“‘the Neb as a State Council of Defense has 
asked the Non-Partizan League to abandon its organization in 
that State, charging it with disloyalty.” The Times thinks 
that for an organization which insists upon its loyalty the 
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Non-Partizan League is “ having a stormy time of it.” Besides 
the primary developments, it recalls that League leaders in both 
North Dakota and Minnesota have been under indictment for 
disloyal utterances. The Kansas City editor suggests an easy 
way for the League to convince the public of its loyalty. Pos- 
sibly, it says, the membership “‘is unfortunate in the class of 
leaders who have gained control of the organization. It might 
clear its skirts of any suspicion of disloyalty by getting rid of 
the men who misrepresent it.”” The Chicago Tribune warns us 
against dismissing the Non-Partizan League as simply a sedi- 
tious organization. ‘“‘If the movement has become an agency of 
sedition it deserves to be repudiated throughout the country, 
and first of all by the loyal farming population,’ but, says 
The Tribune: 

‘On the other hand, to the extent that it may be an honest 
attempt to correct abuses or relieve hardskivs of a loyal citizen- 
ship, it should be given fair consideration and measures of sane 
relief should be furthered. A policy of blind opposition and abuse 
would merely play into the hands of treason, giving enemy 
agencies the camouflage of a just cause.” 


A Washington correspondent of The Tribune quotes a Montana 
editor as saying that ‘‘there are no more conservative or patri- 
otic people in the world than the farmers in this section,” but 
“they are being misled by men like Townley, Gilbert, and others 
into the belief that this is a rich man’s war.” 

In an article in the New York World, Mr. Townley has him- 
self described the Non-Partizan League as a movement to “pro- 
vide fair marketing facilities for the farmers of North Dakota,” 
and has explained the opposition to the League as follows: 


“Naturally the politicians are against us. They see the con- 
trol of other States about to leave them. They have charged me 
with everything. They have even charged me with being dis- 
loyal to my own nation. Industrial workers and agricultural 
workers are the majority of the people. As they see it, they will 


take control. Parlous times are on the way for the professional 
politician and greedy business man.”’ 

Gov. Lynn J. Frazier, of North Dakota, who carried the 
Republican primaries as the League’s candidate, dismisses the 
loyalty issue as “political subterfuge.” The Fargo Courier- 
News quotes him as stressing the enthusiasm with which the 
people have taken hold of all war-enterprises in North Dakota, 
where the Non-Partizan League is supreme. He says: ‘‘There 
is no more question about the loyalty of the folk at home than 
there is about the boys in the trenches.” 

In the Minnesota campaign both Mr. Townley and the 
League candidate for the gubernatorial nomination violently 
protested their loyalty. Mr. Lindbergh insisted that all his 
criticism of war-policies was really directed at the ‘‘unscrupulous 
profiteers.””. The result of the primaries simply showed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Townley, that the workers of Minnesota had been 
defeated by ‘‘big business with a kept press and a chest of gold.” 
And The Non-Partizan Leader (St. Paul), the national organ of the 
League, gives the following cheerful explanation of the defeat: 

“In the recent Minnesota primary the Non-Partizan League, 
cooperating with organized labor, nominated seventy of the 
ninety-three candidates it indorsed for the Lower House of 
the legislature and thirty-three of fifty-three of the candidates 
it indorsed for State Senate. A similar success at the fall elec- 
tion will give farmers and laborers the greatest representation 
they ever had in a Minnesota legislature. ...The organized 
farmers feel that, while they failed to nominate their candidate 
for Governor and for most State offices, they won a substantial 
victory in carrying thirty-one counties, some of them by two 
or three to one vote, and in rolling up a vote in the whole State 
of one hundred and fifty thousand, three times the. membership 
of the League. This vote would have won any Republican 
primary hitherto held in this State, but due to the fact that 
the Democratic machine herded most of the Democrats into the 
Republican primary, the primary votes broke all records and 
the League candidate for Governor was defeated.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


AvusTrRIA-HunGry is the new spelling.—Boston Transcript. 

Onze trouble with the House of Representatives is that it is equipped with 
a mighty small Kitchin.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Ir’s hard to see how anybody could expect the Central Powers’ kings to 
win out over the Allies’ aces.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

WE can’t help wondering what the circulation manager of the Néw York 
American now thinks of its editorial policy —Philadelphia Inquirer. 

How different we are from Wilhelm—we are well content with a modest 
place in the shade.—Sit. Louis Siar. 


Ir those U-boats have a base on this side they'd better stick close to it 
and not try to steal home.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

MayBE Mr. McAdoo’s health would be better if he had some sort of 
work to keep his mind occupied.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

A SMALL bit of German territory is now in thé keeping of a small 
bit of the United States Army. Both bits will grow. — Springfield 
Republican. 

UNDER the new control our railroads are saving everything but time.— 
Boston Herald. 

WILLIAM THE LAST has reigned thirty 





PraveE is Italian for “it rains’’; for 
the Austrians it means the deluge. 
— Springfield Republican. 

Say Reims to a German, during 
the next one hundred years, if you 
want to see him squirm.—Springfield 
Republican. 

CONSIDERING that Foch has no re- 
serves and there is no American Army, 
the Allies are holding well. The Ber- 
liners must wonder how they do it.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


More food-riots in Austria! What's 
the matter with those people? Always 
thinking of their stomach when the fate 
of the German Emperor is at stake!— 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


Focu says the way to win is to attack. 
The Kaiser tries Foch’s strategy and 
loses half a million men. The real 
strategy seems to be in giving the ad- 
vice to an enemy fool enough to act 
upon it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Peruaps this, from F. P. Adams's 
column in The Stars and Stripes, will 
help us visualize the war: “The dciffer- 
ence between American and French 
automobile driving is this: In America 








years at an average cost to humanity of 
$5,000,000,000 a year. It is no joke 
to call him Bill.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

LENINE is reported as being on his 
way to Berlin, and the supposition is 
that there has been some hitch in the 
arrival of his checks. — Philadelphia 
North American. 

A CAPTURED German officer says 
Germany has just got to have peace. 
Well, well, he needn’t worry any more; 
we are going to see that she gets it.— 
Kansas City Times. 

“THE case against La Follette,’’ says 
his counsel, “is a case of ‘much ado 


about nothing.’’’ Are yousure? Don’t 
you mean “The Taming of the 
Shrew ’’?—Boston Herald. 


“THERE will be a revolution in Ger- 
many, but it will be after the war,” 
says Ambassador Gerard. Everybody 
hopes it will be soon after, so the 
American boys can see it before they 
leave Berlin.—Kansas City Star. 

Mrs. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
is doubtless very praiseworthy in want- 
ing to retain a position on the commit- 
tee of national defense as an outlet for 








when your tire blows up you say, ‘Good copyrighted by ‘‘ The Evening Post,’” New York. 


Heavens! There goes our tire!’ and in 
France you say, ‘Hooray! That. was 
only the tire.’""—Kansas City Star. 





her patriotic activities, but it looks as 
if there ought to be a large field for 


AN ENEMY OF THE PROFLE? them at home.—Philadelphia North 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. American. 
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DISTRACTED AUSTRIA 


66 HE RAMSHACKLE EMPIRE,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George so aptly called it, now seems after many 
years of rattling to be on the point of-falling to pieces. 

Political conditions at home and the failure of the Italian 

offensives, say journals within the Empire itself, have produced 

a condition in which the Government dare not and can not 

govern. All the anti-German parties, the Poles, the Czecho- 

Slovaks, and the Jugo-Slavs, have made common cause and 

rendered it impossible for Prime 


Austrian patriotism, the Government will not rest until in the 
south of the Empire also it has created ‘Austrians,’ with the 
same amount of patriotic conviction.” 

Added to the political unrest is a war-weariness and discon- 
tent induced by the food-conditions in Austria which weigh 
heavily on every nationality. This is reacting to some extent 
on Germany, where it is frankly admitted that the Austrian 
’ Notwithstanding this, 
not particularly 


food-situation is ‘‘desperate.’ the 


Germans are 





Minister Seidler to obtain a 
parliamentary majority, so Par- 
liament has gone by the board. 
Perhaps the most eloquent testi- 
mony of Austria’s demoraliza- 
tion is to be found in the press of 
the sister country of Hungary. 
For example, the Budapest Az 
Ujsag remarks: 

“Present events in Austria 
certainly confirm the policy of 
Count Stiirgkh, who was never 
willing to convoke the Reichsrath. 
Indeed, parliamentary life has 
never had any success in Austria. 
The conduct of the Czechs, of 








sympathetic. For example, the 


Berlin 


writes: 


Deutsche Tageszeitung 


“The Germans in Austria are 
depending upon Germany to re- 
lieve them as regardsfood. From 
the agricultural districts of Bo- 
hemia, nothing can be expected. 
The Austrian Government dare 
not act. We in Germany are 
ready to come to their aid so far 
as to relieve the present dis- 
tress, but it must not be imagined 
that it will be a permanent ar- 
rangement. There must be no 
illusion in Austria on this head.”’ 


The Arbeiter Zeitung has a word 








the Jugo-Slavs, has been utterly 
detrimental to the monarchy. 
The Entente believes that 
Austria will fall to pieces, and, 
since the Czechs and the Jugo- 
Slavs ask for an international settlement -of their ‘questions,’ 
they desire that the Entente may be victorious.” 


"TWIXT THE 


Equally significant are the comments of the Budapest Vilag, 
which considers that the long adjournment of Parliament is a 
blind to hide the fact that it is an utter failure. It says: 

‘*With the exception of the Germans, not one of the Austrian 
peoples is satisfied. The Jugo-Slavs are bitter because southern 
Styria is not separated into an independent administrative 
state. The Czechs are not satisfic.’, because they desire to pull 
down not Seidler alone, but Austria as well.’ 


Turning to Vienna, we find the Socialist Arbeiter Zeitung, 
whose tongue seems to bc miraculously free from the padlock 
of the censor, remarking that ‘‘a couple more months of such 
confusion as now prevails and those who speculate on Austria’s 
collapse will be able to jubilate.’’ It tells us that there are four 
causes which have produced this explosive situation—‘‘the 
open and unavowed determination of the Czecho-Slovaks 
to secure an independent Bohemia, the demand of the Polish 
party, which has declared war on the Seidler Government 
for an ‘Austrian’ solution of the Polish question, and the almost 
open insurrection of the Jugo-Slavs.’’ These three 
added to an almost insupportable scarcity of food, may, in the 
opinion of most authorities on Central Europe, bring about the 
fall of Austria. The Arbeiter Zeitung warns Dr. von Seidler 
to tread warily: 


causes, 


**Violence, by which the unrest and resentment will be increased 
and fresh fuel fed to the flames of exasperation, is, in Dr. von 
Seidler’s opinion, the best means of restoring order and con- 
tentment. . . . What is one to say to a government which hopes 
to convert the southern Slavs to loyalty to Austria by means 
of political prosecutions? After eliminating from the Czechs, 
by three years of persecution, every vestige of their legendary 


DEVIL AND THE 


And the bird would rather not make the choice. 
—The Dispatch (Manchester, England). 





to say on the subject: 


“The food-crisis is more and 
more serious. There is a lack 
of everything that is necessary. 
The situation is very serious in Vienna, and still more so in the 
provinees, where people do not get even the promised rations. 
The culminating point of the crisis and privations is approaching. 

“The Government ought to realize that workmen can not 
live on such spare rations, which they do not even receive. 
On the other hand, paper currency has reached 7,300,000,000, 
and is being augmented by 800,000,000 a month, and we have 
not even a Parliament. ...-.. . 

“The situation will be still more serious in Vienna when the 
sanguinary defeat of the Imperial forces on the Italian front 
becomes known.”’ 


DEEP SEA. 


The dominant German element, as far as can be seen from 
their press, do not seem to be very much disturbed; and to read 
the Wiener Zeitung, one would not think that there was any- 
thing but slight political friction. 
Austro-German paper talks: 


This is how this typical 


‘‘In the present hopeful but grievous time Austria must 
employ her whole strength in the service of the great cause. 
There must be an end of everything that hampers the free 
activity of this strength and consumes a part of it in useless 
friction. No good citizen will doubt the truth of this. Hitherto, 
however, in spite of all the devoted efforts of those parties which 
support the interests of the state, the course of parliamentary 
work has not been adequately adapted to the needs of the time. 
The full employment of the abundant energies of the state is 
hampered again and again by the revival of old disputes and the 
appearance of aspirations for the future which can not be 
satisfied. The satisfaction of the elementary necessities of the 
state, which elsewhere is an obvious expression of constitutional 
life, could frequently be accomplished only under conditions 
of acute crisis. ...... 

“The aim of the Government is, and happily remains, to 
extricate glorious old Austria from the storms of the war and to 
secure for her a reconciled world, a place in which she can 
gloriously assert herself and mightily develop.” 


The true reason for this Austro-German complacence seems 
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to be an exaggerated belief in the efficacy of the Waffenbund, 
as the Austrians call the new treaty by which Austria bound 
herself to Germany, for we find one of the most influential 
Clericals in Austria, Prof. Michel Haidegger, thus writing in 
the Tiroler Tageblatt: 


“*Masses of the German people, as a result of the Waffenbund, 
now stand in case of need behind the Germans of Austria and 
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WHY JAPAN LANDED AT VLADIVOSTOK. 


The murder of these men by the Bolsheviki caused Britain and 
Japan to land troops to protect their nationals, and the troops of 
the Allies are still keeping order in the city. 











will not permit Czech and Jugo-Slav cupidity to indulge in 
unlimited orgies. Privileged high treason must cease, and 
these misled peoples must so far see reason that it shall be pos- 
sible for the state to exercise normally its orderly functions. 
Should they not voluntarily decide to do so, there are ways and 
means available, under Germany’s guaranty, to give proper 
validity to the interests of the state against unbridled 
nationalism.” 


Turning to the London papers, we get the impression that the 
“unbridled nationalism’? would increase rather than diminish 
if Austria’s efforts against Italy this summer should prove as 
futile as her first blow. While most of the English papers 
expect that Austria will pound away at the Italian line for some 
time to come, they are all convinced that this is her last chance 


in the war. As The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


‘* Austria now is making a desperate bid for victory. Should 
she fail, her failure is likely to be final. We would ask, therefore, 
if the Allies, who now have a definite strategic policy in the 
field, have also a diplomatic policy with which to follow up 
such military success as may be theirs. 

“Tf Austria is not successful in her present attempt to wrest 
military victory from the Allies, it should be possible to bring 
her out of the war and thus break down the Mitieleuropa idea 
with which Germany buoys up the courage and endurance of 
her people. 

‘We know that our propaganda among the Czechs and Slavs 
of the Austrian Empire has improved greatly recently and that 
Italy’s agreement with the Jugo-Slavs has already made itself 
felt; but more than propaganda is required if success is to be 
assured. We must be ready to turn to immediate account this 
leaning toward the Allies should the opportunity arise. That 
‘the ramshackle empire’ is in the throes of dissolution is obvious, 
but unless the Allies are able to take swift advantage of the fact 
the suspense and agony may be indefinitely prolonged.” 


The New-Yorker Volkszeitung, the German Socialist daily, says: 


“The Austrian defeat is the opportune moment for the bread- 
less and starving masses to rise. If ever there was a military 


defeat coming at the right time it is the case of the Italian 
vietory over the Austrians on the Piave. 

“The victory came at the psychological moment for the peace- 
and bread-hungry masses of the Dual Monarchy to gain the 
courage to overthrow and annihilate their oppressors and ex- 
ploiters and to start a genuine offensive against them.” 


RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE IDEAS ON 
INTERVENTION 


OLSHEVIK ANARCHY .in Vladivostok, the Far-Eastern 
B correspondents tell us, produced a veritable reign of 

terror in that Pacific port. The foreign residents, they 
say, were suspected by the Bolsheviki of being counter-revolu- 
tionaries ‘‘merely because they wore collars.” Finally, events 
culminated in the murder of four Japanese citizens by drunken 
revolutionaries, which caused Great Britain and Japan to land 
a foree of marines to restore order and to guard the war- 
munition which had been delivered to, but not paid for by, the 
Russians. The Bolsheviki fear that this is a prelude to inter- 
vention, and their official organ the Petrograd Jzvestia furiously 
denounces the Allies. Their unofficial organ, the Pravda, admits 
that under some conditions intervention might be welcomed. 
Here is the Jzvestia’s view: 


“The relations between Russia and the Allies have recently 
become worse. Threats of the occupation of Siberia are more 
and more persistent and are beginning to assume a concrete 
form which is, in the interests of both parties, greatly to be 
regretted. 

‘“*Looking at the situation from the purely practical point of 
view, and without indulging in any kind of idealistic illusion, we 
have frequently shown that the interests of the two parties 
require, if properly understood, conciliation, not rupture. In 
reality, any project in the nature of an occupation of a part of 
Russian territory by armed forces of the Allied Powers or any 
one of those Powers with the aid or approval of the others 
against the will of the Russian Government, can not be con- 
sidered otherwise than as an act of hostility. And the hostile 
character of the act can in no case be diminished by attempts 
to persuade us that such acts are done in our interest with the 
object of lending us powerful aid against a more formidable 
enemy. 

‘‘Of what is to our own advantage we are able to judge, and 
as to the protection of our interests we will decide for ourselves. 
Any attempt to settle this yuestion without our consent or 
against our will we shall regard as an attempt against the 
sacred rights of the working people of Russia. At the moment 
the Russian people does not possess sufficient strength to repel 
any attack made upon it. Such an attack might possibly 
obtain a temporary success, as the tyranny of the Central 
Empires has done. 

‘‘The Russian people replies to such acts with the deepest 
hate and aversion. Russia utterly rejects the notion of a sincere 
reconciliation with violators and usurpers, and if a favorable 
opportunity presents itself reaction and revolt against them are 
inevitable. . . . Revolutionary Russia will never be the slave 
of Imperialism. This truth should be borne in mind and taken 
into account. Any other line of ‘conduct can only lead to 
mutual catastrophe.” 


f The Pravda is not blind to the fact that the Brest-Litovsk 
““peace”’ treaty is a hollow farce, but it can not make up its 
mind which is the greater of two evils—Germany or Japan: 


“The violation by Germany of the Brest-Litovsk peace will 
inevitably place before the Government the necessity of taking 
advantage of the military aid of one Imperialist group against 
the other. Communists profess themselves not at all opposed 
to this method of strife; nevertheless these tactics, in the event 
of Germany engaging in open warfare against the Russian 
socialist revolution, have nothing in common with the daily 
appeals of the Russian bourgeois press for Allied bayonets to 
crush the power of the Soviets. These tactics are diametrically 
and entirely opposed to the hopes of the suffering Russian 
bourgeoisie, who gallantly propose to the Allies that they should 
apply in Russia methods by which the Germans have profited 
in the Ukraine. 

“The Soviets find cause for mistrust from their own ex- 
periences of Japanese policy. Russia is not in a state of war at 
present. This does not mean we are closing our eyes to the 
dangers threatening Russia from German Imperialism. Let 
some Power come to our aid honestly to help us combat suc- 
cessfully the threatening dangers. Russia would appreciate 
in the highest degree any assistance given toward the improve- 
ment of her means of transport, communication facilities, and 
the cleansing of her economic life. The Russian Government 
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has told Germany in the most unequivocal manner that she as a 
neutral country will direct her efforts to entering into economic 
relations with all countries. If the Allies really wish, rather 
than to drag. Russia into war for purely strategic reasons, to 
give her really practical help in her tragic situation, let them 
discuss . . . her urgent need of economic aid.” 


Baron Goto, the Japanese Foreign Minister, is anxious that 
the landing of Japanese and British troops at Vladivostok 
should not be regarded as a prelude to intervention: In a 
statement to the diplomatic corps at Tokyo he said: 


“Regarding Russia, the situation has afforded much comfort 
to the enemy, but above all an opportunity to increase the 
activity of malevolent ;ropaganda. Such propaganda is now 
going on in Siberia, more particularly with a view to an estrange- 
ment between Japan and Russia, as well as between America 
and Japan. For instance, the landing of a few British and 
Japanese marines at Vladivostok, a natural local occurrence, 
has been magnified out of all proportion. Japan has not for a 
moment made light of the spread of inimical influence in eastern 
Siberia, both as a menace to Japan and China, but also as 
against the Allies. Neither has Japan lost sight of the fact 
that Russia is a Power endeavoring to reorganize a machine 
temporarily out of order.” 


In an interview given to the Tokyo correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail, Baron Goto remarked: 


‘Japan has made no proposal, nor have the Allies definitely 
made a proposal to Japan. If and when the Allies do definitely 
make a proposal to us, you may be sure Japan will be ready 
and open sympathetically to consider it. ...... 

‘‘The proposal may be such as Japan ought to accept with- 
out further consideration, in which case there will be a prompt 
acceptance. Alternatively, the proposal may demand further 
consideration, in which case there will be a delay in the 
decision. The Allies need fear no flat refusal or other than 
willingness to help the 
Allied cause... . We 
believed that a unified, 
Lomogeneous Army is 
essential to the success 
of the expedition. There- 
fore we deem it better to 
have it confined to one 
nationality instead of to 
several. But we have 
never raised serious ob- 
jection to Allied par- 
ticipation, and, as I 
have already said, any 
suggestion by the Allies 
will be sympathetically 
considered.” 





The Germans are be- 
ginning to be worried 
over the prospects of 
Allied intervention in 
Russia and the Kdlnische 
Volkszeitung urges Ger- 
many to shatter the 
plans of the Allies: 





“Siberia plays a big 
réle in the Allies’ caleu- 
lations. Here they hope 
to find a spring-board 
for military influence in 
Russia, The Peking cor- 
respondents of. the Lon- 
don Times and the New 
York Times have both, 
almost simultaneously, 
advocated sending 
troops to Siberia to form 
a nucleus of an anti-Bolshevik army. . . . We have much to 
win in the East and much to lose. It no longer depends on the 
sword, but on a quiet, clever, and capable policy. It is an 
error to suppose that our Eastern policy depend - on a policy 
of might. We shall not enjoy the fruits of our victory if we do 
not succeed in shattering the enemy’s plans in Russia.”’ 











A DUTCH HIT AT JAPAN. 
JaPaNn—*‘ Ha! I must preserve order here,” 
—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 








GERMANY SHACKLES AUSTRIA 


sk: RECENT TREATY concluded between the 
Emperor Karl and his energetic and dominating ally, 
the Emperor William, was hedged about with so much 
mystery when it was signed that the press of Europe were on edge 
to find out just exactly 
what the terms were. 
The Berlin Deutsche 
Volkszeitung has obtained 
a copy of this quaint 
document, which, while 
it reeks with brotherly 
love, none _ the 
binds the Hapsburgs 
very effectually to the 
chariot- wheel of the 
Hohenzollerns. The 
treaty consists of seven 
clauses, and runs: 





less 


“His High Majesty 
the German Emperor 
and King of Prussia on 
the one hand, and his 
High Apostolic Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary on 
the other, form a close 
military alliance for 
twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which both. parties 
to the alliance pledge 
themselves to employ 
the entire strength of 
their peoples for mili- 
tary purposes. The 
allied nations of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hun- 
gary shall devote all 
their care to have their 
armies enter into even- 
tual future conflict fully prepared and at the maximum of their 
strength. Only thus a future war shall be of brief duration, for 
had the armies of both allies been in this condition in 1914 
this war would have long ago ended. 

‘*All male inhabitants capable of bearing arms shall receive 
proper and thorough military instructions. Special formations, 
moreover, shall be provided for all auxiliary services in connec- 
tion with the production of arms and ammunition. 

‘‘Regulations for the organization, instruction, and employ- 
ment of the allied troops shall be drawn up according to one 
common principle, the initiative of which shall be left prin- 
cipally toGermany. The formations of the troops of the various 
states of Germany and Austria-Hungary shall constitute one 
sole army, without any body of troops being considered strangers 
to any other. 

‘‘Armaments shall be on a uniform basis to the extent that 
formations of one country may draw their supplies from the 
nearest depot in the other country wherever stationed, without 
having to depend, as in the past, on supplies from some distant 
home base. 

‘* Allied troops shall be brought into contact with each other 
for the purpose of educating them in mutual esteem, love, and 
appreciation. This principle shall guide the training of officers, 
and an exchange of officers shall be organized between the 
German and Austro-Hungarian armies, so that Austro-Hun- 
garian officers may as occasion requires command German 
troops, and vice’ versa. ' 

‘‘All preparations for future wars shall be made in common 
understanding between the General Staffs. This will naturally 
require close collaboration between the General Staff and 
Government Ministers. All preparatory economic measures 
connected with eventual war shall be undertaken beforehand 
in time of peace and the necessary departments created. 

‘Railroad lines and construction shall be directed and under- 
taken by both allies in common accord and on a unified plan.” 


The German press in Austria are hoping that this treaty will 
bring armed intervention in ease of an Austrian revolution. 








Copyrighted by Adachi. 


ADMIRAL KANJI, 


The leader of the Anglo-Japanese 
force in Siberia, that may be the be- 
ginning of ‘‘salvation for Russia,"’ as 
the Paris Victoire puts it. 








































































































BOHEMIA ABLAZE WITH REVOLT 


IOTS ARE RAGING, the German papers tell us, 
R throughout the whole of Bohemia, and as The Bohemian 
Review, the official organ of the Czech National Alliance 

of America, puts it: ‘“‘The situation has reached a stage where 
it may be best described as open rebellion against Austria. 
Martial law rules in Prague, con- 
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““We want to promote together the confidence of our people 
in the achievement of their aspirations, to encourage them to 
‘express their will more positively. 

‘We raise our right hand and solemnly swear that we shall 
give all that we own, all our strength, all our possessions, for 
the liberation of our people and for the achievement: of ‘the 
political unity-of the Czecho-Slovak people, the political unity 
of the Jugo-Slavs, and the political unity of the Polish people.” 


In Germany itself we find 





flicts between citizens and sol- 
diers are frequent, and war has 
been declared by the Vienna 
Government upon the Czech 
deputies and upon the entire 
Czecho-Slovak nation.”” Here is 
a little picture given by the 
Berliner Tageblatt of three of 
those numerous riots which are 
almost a daisy oceurrence in Bo- 
hemia at the present time: 


“The «troubles began in the 
Slovene battalion of the 9th In- 
fantry Regiment, at Judenburg. 
The German officers were killed, 
after which the troops gave 
themselves up to acts of anarchy. 
In time they were driven into 
the mountains, where they finally 
were disarmed after a combat. 

“The Czechs of Pilsen, sta- 
tioned at Fumberg, also revolted. 
The rising was put down by the 
sword. Part of the rebels, having 
sueceeded in passing the fron- 
tier, took refuge in the moun- 
tains of Saxony, where they were 
made prisoners by the Germans. 

“A third case of serious revolt 
took place at Fiinfkirchen, where 
a Servian regiment from Austria 
revolted and massacred the offi- 
cers. The exact details of these 
revolts are difficult to obtain. It 
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the newspapers distinctly per- 
turbed over conditions in Aus- 
tria. The Kélnische Volkszeitung 
is amazed at the attitude of the 
Vienna Government, and says 
that “‘it has to some extent con- 
templated with folded arms this 
treasonable effort to get outside 
the black and yellow fronticr- 
posts. The Czech and Jugo- 
Slav parties’ challenge to the 
Government is significant proof 
of the extent to which the 
Austrian policy of do-nothing 
and forbearance has _ suffered 
shipwreck.”” The Clerical or- 
gan goes on to complain of the 
ingratitude of the Czechs, whose 
claims, it says, grow the more 
conciliation is shown to them. 





It proceeds: 


“This must be added: the 
Government’s mistakes in the 
domain of food-administration 
and the provisioning of the 
German regions to the detriment 
of the others exhibit very step- 
motherly treatment. In such 
, be circumstances, it is not surprizing 

,) en that embitterment against the 
PO, CNG German population in Austria 








appears, however, the instigators 
were Austrian soldiers returned 
from the prisoners’ camps in 
Russia.” 

The Czecho-Slovaks, says the 
Prague Lidove Noviny, met in National Assembly recently at 
Prague, in spite of the Vienna Government, which seems to 
have been powerless to prevent the Congress. The Lidove 
Noviny says: 


“The National Assembly was the greatest manifestation of 
will and aspirations which has ever taken place in Prague. Our 
feelings and thoughts are concentrated, not on a protest, but 
on an oath of fidelity to the national ideal. The representatives 
of the whole nation stood up to swear in their own name that 
they will persist in the struggle for independencé in all cireum- 
stances and unto the end. The representatives of the Jugo- 
Slavs, including the official representatives of the Servo-Croatian 
Coalition, which has not hitherto joined the Jugo-Slav declara- 
tion, added an oath of their own no less significant—an oath 
of brotherhood and alliance between the Czechs and the Jugo- 
Slavs forever and under all circumstances.” 


The Czech newspaper, the Prague Narodni Listy, which was 
promptly supprest for publishing it, gives us the oath which, it 
says, was taken by every member of an enormous crowd gathered 
together in Prague. . It runs: 


“‘Gathered at Prague while the world-war has made necessary 
a@ new reorganization of the world on the basis of a higher au- 
thority given to the people, we proclaim that we shall remain 
in the front line of battle for the freedom of peoples, that we 
shall fight together in favor of each other’s interests, that we 
shall repulse together any despotic measure, and that wé shall 
denounce together the oppression of the Austrian state. 


THE EAGLE’S STRANGE BROOD. 


And their new cry js most alarming. 


has gradually risen to the boiling- 
point.” 


The Pan-German Essen 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische Zeitung is 
furious because the German minority in Bohemia is imperilled 
“by the supineness of the Vienna Government,” and throws 
out a broad hint that unless the Czechs are made to toe the 
mark, the Germans will intervene to clean things up. It says: 

“The German people in Bohemia has offered blood and 
treasure as no other German tribe, and how has the Govern- 
ment rewarded it? . . . Any one who has recently participated 
in political meetings in German Bohemia . . . has heard with 
equal bitterness and indignation the complaint of the starved 
and betrayed German people and the same ery echoes from 
Tyrol and Styria. tad 

“‘German Austria has fought, and still fights, Austria’s war 
and is anchored in fidelity to the alliance with the racially 
related German Empire. If this scornful ery of indignation 
and bitterness finds deaf ears in Vienna, the imploring entreaty 
of a deserted tribe will certainly not be in vain in the ear of the 
All-Mother Germania.” 

The German plan for handling the disaffected districts, ac- 
cording to rumors reaching this country, is to drench them 
with poison-gas, like the two Russian villages which disobeyed 
German orders, but Emperor Karl is said to be reluctant to 
try this remedy. Many Bohemian troops, according to the 
London Daily Mail, have joined the Italian colors against 
Austria. The detachments belonged to a Czecho-Slovak 
army which is being formed in many centers from former sub- 
jects of Emperor Charles. Their defection to Italy has caused 
much anxiety among the Austro-Hungarian commanders, who 
fear the effect on their Slav troops. 


—Asino (Rome). 
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WHY NOT TO KNIT 


HAT KNITTING WOOLEN ARTICLES by hand- 

power is wasteful, because such articles use up wool 

needed elsewhere, lack durability, and are mostly not 
needed in actual service, is maintained by Samuel 8. Dale in a 
letter to The Chronicle (Brookline, Mass., May 18). We have 
not enough wool to make our soldiers the bare necessities in the 
way of clothes. In England, civilians are already required 
to wear mixed cotton fabrics. We are facing some kind of a 
“rationing system” for clothing, and every loyal American 
should be saving wool as diligently’as he is 


by an expensive process, instead of lower-priced mixtures 
of cheaper wool, cotton, and shoddy spun by a cheaper process; 
secondly, because the garments can not be made uniform. in 
size or weight by hand-knitters; thirdly, because the yarn used 
by hand-knitters is soft, fluffy, and lacking in durability, being 
suited for the cradle and not for the trenches; fourthly, because 
of the immeasurably greater economy of labor in power-kiitting 
in a factory as compared with hand-knitting. Compared on 
the basis of stitches alone, without regard to the immeasurably 
superior quality and condition of the machine-made product, 
one knitter in the mill does in a minute the work of 7,500 hand- 

knitters, and furthermore does what the 





saving wheat. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Dale thinks, the use of pure wool for 
hand-knitted garments is an obvious waste. 
We. have already “wasted” in this way over 
twenty million pounds, and he cries out in 
agony, “‘For God’s sake, wake up and stop 
this’ hand-knitting.” In editorial comment 
on Mr. Dale’s remarks, which are paralleled 
by other letters in the press throughout the 
textile district, The Chronicle admits that 
they deserve “serious thought.” Perhaps 
Mr. Dale is right, says the editor, when he 
urges that Brookline women should drop 
their knitting. ‘‘But the chances are that 
they will continue to knit.”” It may be noted 
in addition that the primary objection is not 
to knitting, but to the use of wool. The 
question might be asked, why not knit with 
cotton yarn? To quote and condense Mr. 
Dale’s argument: 

“There is no doubt whatever but that 
those engaged in promoting hand-knitting 
are actuated by the best of motives. If, 
however, they were better informed regard- 
ing hand-knitting, they would immediately 
abandon this line of work, for it means a 
serious waste of the country’s resources at a 
time when it is of vital importance that our 








‘STOP THIS HAND-KNITTING,” 


Says 'Mr. Samuel 8S. Dale. who be- 
lieves our knitters are wool-wasters. 


hand-knitter can not do, keeps it up for-ten 
hours a day. 

“4. The facts stated above are enough to 
show the folly of hand-knitting, ut there 
is still another count. in the indictment. 
According to the testimony of Maj. M. S. 
Boehm, of the Canadian Army, nearly all of 
the articles knit by hand are not needed by 
soldiers in active service. He told us he 
had never seen a soldier in active service 
wearing a sweater and had not been able to 
find a soldier who had eyer seen a soldier 
in active service wearing a sweater, that.no 
soldier would wear a knit abdominal band, 
which would be a nest for vermin; that the 
only use in the Army he had ever seen a knit 
wristlet put to was to draw it over a rifle to 
keep the dirt out of the working parts, that 
an old rag would serve the purpose much 
better, and that the English and French 
helmets made of cloth are far superior to 
the knit articles. Stockings were the only 
hand-knit goods, Major Boehm said, which 
were of any use to a soldier, and the rea- 
sens I have given for not knitting by hand 
apply to stockings as well as to sweaters 
and other articles knit by hand from wool, 
not only for the Army, but for civilian use. 

“These statements of the truth about 
hand-knitting can be easily verified by any 
one who will devote a little time and at- 
tention to the task. The inexorable logic 
of this truth is disclosed by recent events. 








resources should be used with the highest 
possible degree of efficiency, in order to 
defend our nation and civilization itself against the assault of 
the ruthless military autocracy of Germany. 

“The reasons why every stitch taken in the hand-knitting of 
wool articles of all kinds is a stitch too many are involved in the 
technical conditions of wool-manufacturing, altho there is no 
reason why any intelligent person should not understand them. 
Briefly they are as follows: 

“‘1. Wool clothing is as essential for successful military oper- 
ations as rifles, artillery, and munitions, it being estimated 
that seventy pounds of scoured wool per year will be required 
for each man in active sarvice, or 350,000,000 pounds for an 
army of 5,000,000 men. 

“2. The United States produces annually about 110,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool, about one-third of the wool required 
for the Army of 5,000,000 men which leading public men believe 
will be needed to administer to Germany the only argument 
that Prussian autocracy recognizes, that of superior force. 
The wool to supply this deficiency must come from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Argentina. These facts 
make it plain that the wasting of wool means not only the loss 
of valuable material, but what is even more important, the 
impairment of our ability to transport men, munitions, and 
Ww ms lies to France to aid our hard-prest Allies. 

_ here is uo more wasteful use of wool than that involved 
in hand: knitting: First, because the hand-knitter uses worsted 
yarn made of all new wool, special and expensive wool, spun 


The Government has taken possession of 
all stocks of wool in the country and is in 
practical control of all the woolen and worsted mills. Last 
week at a conference in New York the representative of the 
Government notified the worsted yarn-spinners that 85 per cent. 
of their machinery would be required for government work, 
and that no more yarn would be supplied to the Red Cross. 

‘“‘We are facing standard fabrics of cotton, shoddy, and wool 
mixtures for civilian wear, a policy already in foree in England. 
We are facing a rationing system for clothing the people. -The 
time has come when old clothes on the back of a man or woman 
are a badge of honor. The rich should be the first to set the 
example. 

“Every loyal American should be eager to adopt drastic 
methods for saving wool, methods that were enforced from the 
very beginning of the war by the German Government, which, 
according to reliable reports, had 50,000,000 complete uniforms 
in storage when it conimitted the crime of the ages by starting 
this war for conquest. ‘For God’s sake, hurry up.’ Yes, and 
for God’s sake, wake up and stop this hand-knitting by which 
at least 20,000,000 pounds of scoured wool has already been 
wasted at a time when the Huns are at our gates.” 


Mr. Dale’s article will no doubt bring out what is to be said 
on the other side of the argument. The New York papers 
report earnest requests, especially from aviators, asking the 
women knitters for thousands of “‘jackets, mufflers, wristlets, 
helmets, and socks” immediately. 


















































BOMBARDING AN OBSERVATORY 


HE BOMBARDING OF CATHEDRALS having been 
preempted by the Germans, the Russian Cossacks 
have apparently decided to see what can be done in the 
way of subjecting astronomical observatories to the horrors of 
war. It is only fair, after all, that science should assume its 
share of the burden of military vandalism, and not leave religion 
to shoulder it all. As early as November last rumors began to 


appear in press dispatches that the Poulkova Observatory, long | 


known throughout the world for 
its contributions to astronomy, 
had been seriously injured, if 
not destroyed. It is now known 
that this is fortunately not the 
ease. The following account of 
the attack on the observatory 
and the circumstances under 
which it oceurred is quoted 
from The Astrophysical Journal 
by Popular Astronomy (North- 
field, Minn., June). We read: 


“Tt is (as it should be) very 
unusual for an astronomical ob- 
servatory to be under artillery- 
fire, and it can hardly be an in- 
diseretion to give our readers the 
following particulars: mit 

“Rumors had reached the as- 
tronomical colony at Poulkova, 
which lies about twelve miles 
southwest of Petrograd, that 
bodies of Cossacks were coming 
toward the capital to restore the 
ministry of Mr. Kerensky. The 
garrison from the village of 
Tsarskoe Selo (site of the sum- 
mer residence of the former 
Emperor) presently arrived at 
Poulkova, having been driven out 
by the Cossacks. On November 
eleventh soldiers from the gar- 
ison of Petrograd, with the Red 
Guard and with artillery, ar- 
rived for the relief of that body 
of troops. 

“With a zeal which we may imagine must have seemed to 
the astronomer in excess of its wisdom, those forces from the 
eapital surrounded the observatory on all sides, and established 
batteries of artillery within 400 or 500 meters on both sides of 
the main building. 

“*Between one o’clock and 5:30 on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 12, the observatory was under an intense artillery-fire from 
the Cossacks. Fortunately, none of the instruments were 
damaged, altho a shell burSt beside the brick foundation of the 
dome of the large astrographic telescope. Many holes were 
made in the dome of the great refractor and in the roof of the 
director’s office. 

“The wall of the seismological station was pierced, and 
we may believe that the instruments registered their largest 
earthquake. Of course there was much damage to windows. 
The ground was torn up by numerous holes of a diameter of a 
meter. The Cossacks retired on the following day. 

“The director of the observatory had been able in the pre- 
ceeding days to foresee the dangers of the situation, and had 
removed the 30-inch objective, as well as the objectives of the 
other instruments. By a singular good fortune no one of the 
personnel of the observatory or colony was injured during these 
exciting events. 

“Tt was felt that there was no guaranty that such events might 
not recur under the present: conditions in Russia. Men of 
science everywhere will certainly wish to join with us in our 
satisfaction that no more serious damage was done, and in 
offering our congratulations on this escape to Director Belopolsky 
and his staff, with the hope that the admirable work carried 
on at the observatory during the last eighty years may con- 
tinue unimpaired, despite the political and economic changes 
through which Russia is passing.” 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘* Table Talk,’’ Cooperstown, New York. 


A “BACHELOR'S KITCHENETTE.” 





FOLDING KITCHENS 


si HERE IS MY FOLDING PIPE?” asks the 

‘ flat-dweller of his wife in the newspaper story. 

“T don’t know, dear,’’ she replies, “‘but the folding 
matches are on the folding mantelpiece.”” To these and other 
necessities that fold out of the flat-dweller’s way when the 
immediate necessity for their use is past, we must now add the 
whole kitchen. Marvelous as is the familiar folding bed, with 
its ‘‘in-a-door” and other varieties, the folding kitchen may be 
safely asserted to pass it and to 
bear off the folding palm for 
this- sort of vanishing household 
equipment. Why, in short, should 
a family want more than one 
room when this may be made to 
serve in turn as parlor, kitchen, 
boudoir, and hall? It is only 
when the babies put in an ap- 
pearance—the only household 
articles that refuse to fold—that 
the necessity for wider domestic 
spaces really presses. Says a 
writer in Table Talk (Coopers- 
town, N. Y., June): 


“The woman who lives in 
limited quarters, and who is 
obliged to do light housekeeping 
in a single room perhaps, can 
perform really remarkable feats 
even in a small space. In fact, 
living in the city has become so 
much of a problem, owing to high 
rents and the increase in the price 
of foodstuffs, that it is frequently 
neeessary to economize in every 
possible way to make both ends 
meet. 

“One of the cleverest arrange- 
ments in the shape of a kitchen- 
ette consists of an ordinary cup- 
board which has two front doors. 
The unique feature is the folding 
table-top, for the board divides 
in the center and rests upon the 
ledge of the doors when the latter are open, revealing a gas-stove 
and sundry cooking-utensils hanging at each end of the stove 
and on hooks on the inside of the doors. The dishpan, for in- 
stance, stands under the stove, while frying-pans, baking-tins, 
eooking spoons, bread knives, can-openers, egg-beaters, ete., 
all have their places on the rack at either end of the stove. 

“A gas tubing from the light fixture overhead makes the 
necessary connection. If desired, however, a lead pipe will be 
properly attached by the gas company and a stove furnished 
for the nominal sum of two dollars a year. When closed, the 
eupboard looks like any other piece of furniture, and a caller 
would never imagine that an entire kitchen could possibly be 
concealed in so limited a space. When opened, the folding top, 
which rests on the ledge of the doors, serves as a table. 

“The bachelor’s kitchenette, shown herewith, will serve its 
purpose quite as readily for the bachelor maid or any woman 
who must resort to light housekeeping. In this case a shallow 
closet was utilized. All the hooks were removed and the walls 
lined with white-tiled, satin-finished paper, after which wide 
picture-molding was nailed in place for plate-rails, with hooks 
underneath for cups. A shelf was placed at a convenient height 
for the two-burner gas-stove, the metal tube of which was 
attached to a jet outside the closet. When the stove is not in 
use, the tube is easily detached. The curtained space under the 
stove cares for frying-pan, dish-pan, and other homely receptacles 
necessary to the performance of the simplest culinary duties. 
Old blue Delft china of a cheap make was selected, as it gives 
such a charming bit of color against the snowy background. 
Japanese toweling is used for both dishes and hands and a trio 
of these useful accessories are always to be found hanging from 
the nickel hooks inside the white door of the erstwhile closet, 
more recently christened kitchenette. 
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“A CALLER WOULD 


The kitchen folds up into an innocent-looking closet and gives 





NEVER IMAGINE” IT. 


the impression that the family eat at a hotel, or require no food. 











‘The woman who is not so fortunate as to have gas in her 
room ean not afford to get on without a little electric grille, 
which will not only be the medium for her breakfast and lunch, 
but for broiling many a chop and steak as well. Even as an 
adjunct to a gas-stove, the electric grille is most acceptable, as 
it is a delightful task to sit at one’s own breakfast-table, rather 
than that of a noisy restaurant, read the morning paper leisurely, 
and at the same time prepare one’s dainty breakfast. Nor is 
one limited to cooking just for one!” 





SPAIN A GERMAN INDUSTRIAL COLONY 
OT ina GERMANY has two aims to-day—military and 


industrial—to win the war and, whether she wins or 

not, to capture the world’s trade after the war, is the 
burden of an address delivered by Isaac F. Marcosson, war- 
correspondent of The Saturday Evening Post, before the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, at its recent convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J., and printed in The American Machinist 
(New York, June 6). What he has to say of German industrial 
propaganda in Spain is particularly interesting and may serve 
as an example of the whole address, which would fill several 
pages of this magazine and is well worth reading as a whole. 
Mr. Marcosson says the Germans have “‘sold Spain’ their 
propaganda because they have put it in a form specially palatable 
for Spaniards. Spain is to-day filled with German ideas and 
ideuls, and with skeleton German organizations ready to begin 
functioning at a moment’s notice. Says Mr. Marcosson: 

“T used to think that the last German colonies were Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. . . . But when I went to 
Spain last summer I realized I was wrong. Spain to-day is the 
last outpost of Germanic power. If you walk along the streets 
in Barcelona, or Madrid, or San Sebastian, where I went to see 
the King, and ask anybody who is. winning the war, without 
the slightest hesitation they say the Kaiser. If you ask any- 
body in any of the smart clubs in Spain who is the greatest man 
in the universe, not even excepting God, they instantly say, 
‘The Kaiser.’ 


. Your own goods, machine tools, are going out in the markets 


‘“‘How has that happened? Simply because Germany has 
got out and, as you men would say when you are selling machine 
tools, sold. The German propagandists have carried on a 
campaign on the proposition of the ‘Kaiser. It has been the 
finest selling campaign that I have ever seen. They have 
organized it. Each man had his territory, his selling territory; 
each man has his line of samples, and that line of samples was 
the finest lot of German gold and German hot air that any 
propaganda has ever produced. 

‘‘The Germans have sold Spain on the proposition of German 
trade and German good-will, because they are giving the Span- 
iard, as they did in business before the war, what the Spaniard 
had in mind. You know perfectly well, those of you who sell 
goods, that if a Spaniard or an Italian wanted anything, no 
matter how ridiculous, the German salesman would say: ‘That 
is a splendid idea; I congratulate you upon your good taste, 
and it will be an honor to sell it to you.’ In England they would 
say: ‘That man is a silly ass, and I refuse to have a damn 
thing to do with it.’ That is the plain truth, and that is the 
secret, as you all know, of the great German trade. 

‘‘Germany went into Spain to fill the Spaniard with hot air, 
and to tell him he was the finest aristocrat in the world. And 
he got it over. And if you had gone, as I have, from one end 
of Spain to the other and looked into these great warehouses 
you would have found hundreds of them jammed and packed 
with copper and oil and cotton, and all the material with which 
to reestablish a great industry. And to-day, whenever there is a 
water-right for sale, whenever there is stock for sale, or when- 
ever anything can be leased, or a factory can be bought, who 
buys it? The Germans. 

“They have got the finest industrial secret service in Spain 
that I have seen in my life. And to what end? All to the 
great end that when the war is over, in Spain as in Holland 
and in Switzerland, the wheels of German output will be going, 
and that little mark, ‘Made in Germany,’ which for some years 
after the war will be the commercial brand of Cain—I don’t 
know how long, because I have my doubts as to how much 
patriotism there is in the average pocketbook—but at least 
for a few years after the war that little brand will be possibly 
a hissing and a by-word, and to meet that boycott, Germany 
will put on the goods, as I have seen with my own eyes, ‘Made 
in Spain,’ ‘Made in Switzerland,’ and ‘Made in Holland.’ 
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of the world now and forevermore in competition with German- 
made stuff, made by German hands, made by German capital, 
part of this new German trade offensive, in competition with 
stuff that is marked as I have said it would be marked. 

“That is one of the things that I warn you and every man 
who has seen this war and who has studied the business of war, 
as I have—they will tell you the same thing, and that is why 
to-day .there ought to be such an embargo on the exportation of 
raw materials and finished machinery to those neutral coun- 
tries as will prevent them from ultimately falling into the hands 
of our enemies. This country could do no bigger job than to 











“BLACK HOUSE” OF THE® 














put such a drastic mark on all the machinery that goes out 
of it, and more especially to Spain, and it would be a great 
service to every man that comes to this hall and takes part 
in the diseussions here, because Germany is seeking by every 
secret, sinister, subtle way, as she has done with her propaganda, 
te. get machinery into her own country by way of Switzerland 
and. Holland.” 





CHIMNEYLESS, WINDOWLESS HOUSES 


N THE SCOTTISH ISLES known as the Hebrides 
are thousands of so-called ‘‘black houses,” having 
neither chimney nor window, a single door serving 

for ingress and egress, to admit light and air and to get rid of 
smoke. In a recent report on the physical welfare of mothers 
and children in Scotland, made for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie tells how these dwellings are the 
outgrowth of needs closely related to the welfare of the primitive 
communities in which they are found. A reviewer, writing in 
Nature (London, May 16), calls this report ‘‘a very important 
human document,” disclosing a ‘‘firm scientific grip and fresh 
insight.” Of the ‘‘black houses’ and Dr. Mackenzie’s explana- 
tion of them, the reviewer speaks as follows: 


“They are without chimneys; the peat fire is kept burning 
day and night, and is, in spite of the smoke, the sayior of the 
household; the straw roof does not keep out the rain, and 
thus almost necessitates ‘box-beds’;. there is often more than 
propinquity of the cows and their manure. The ‘black houses’ 
are, of course, deplorable and deteriorative; but that is not 
their scientific description. The fact is that, in point after point, 
these ‘black houses’ are like organisms built up under difficult 
conditions, meagerly perhaps, but with remarkable adaptive- 
ness. The stones are from the moor; timber is from the sea; 
lime mortar is expensive; the roof must be moulted every year, 
and therefore the walls must be low; moreover, the gales are 
high. ‘At every point the house is adapted to its fundamental 
purposes,’ and what the doctrinaire student or the careless 
visitor dismisses as unworthy of savages, the product of laziness 
or perversity, turns out to be ‘a product of long labor and 
sacrifice,’ ‘a fundamental part of the only system of agriculture 
formerly found possible in this island of gneiss rock, clay, and 
peat moss.’ ‘Jt is.part of the price that a people of imimense 
ability and high character have to pay for their civilization.’ 





“The unsympathetic critic, who does not dwell with the 
people, as one must dwell with all sorts and conditions of living 
creatures if one is to understand them, does-tet diseover that the 
peat ‘smoke is tolerated and even encouraged day and night 
through all the winter in order that the straw may be saturated 
to form a manure which keeps the croft lands effective. The 
reasons for the so-called ‘cattle-housing ’ are similarly interpret- 
able in terms of intelligible purpose. Not that the medical 
member of the Local Government Board for Scotland is ad- 
vocating the encouragement of ‘black houses’ and ‘eattle- 
housing.’ But he protests that we shall do well to pay to even 
the jetsam of t' past the compliment of understanding it, or 
Heaven help . future....... 

“Amid an embarrassing multitude of details, the reader is 
never allowed to lose sight of the big underlying problem—the 
influence of nurture, environmental, nutritional, and functional, 
on the organism, whether adult and reproductive, or in process 
of early development. The author is neither optimist nor 
pessimist; he believes things can be bettered; he shows us what 
a multitude of salutary provisiens are at present in operation; 
he indicates how development along the ‘iucs of edueation, 
research, and institutions may wipe away a reproach to ovr 
civilization.” . 





HOW PUBLICITY PAID EDISON 


$¢ HY HAVE THE INVENTIONS of Thomas 
VW Edison yielded a forttne, while those of Luther 
Burbank have not?”’ This question is used as the 
heading of an editorial article in Engineering and Contracting 
(Chicago, May 29), and the writer proceeds at once to answer 
it. Publicity, he avers, has made Edison rich, and the lack of 
it has caused Burbank to remain poor. New things, he says, 
must fight their way into use, and ‘“‘of all the available weapons 
advertising is perhaps the best.’’ Scientific men often forget 
that it does not suffice for them to acquire knowledge: they 
must_make that knowledge available and fruitful. This, we 
are told, Edison has done; he began early to do it; while effective 
publicity on Burbank’s behalf did not begin until a compara- 
tively few years ago. In short, Edison has had what’ Burbank 
lacked—a ‘‘selling organization’’; and the chief factor in the 
sueeess of any such organization is publicity. We read: 





“Here is a man [Burbank] who is one of the greatest geniuses 
and benefactors of the human race that any nation has pro- 
duced since the first great engineer invented the wheel and axle. 
He is, indeed, the pioneer engineer bf the vegetable kingdoms, 
the inventor of new forms of plant life, and a wonder-worker 
as great as Edison. Yet Edison’s name is a household word and 
his inventions are, like his name, in almost every American 
home; whereas Burbank’s name is still little known, and even 
farmers of greatest intelligence scarcely perceive the tithe of 
the miracles that Burbank’s products could be made to perform. 
Why does this difference in celebrity exist? The question is of 
more than academic interest. Its answer, in fact, points to the 
very nucleus of the seed of progress. 

‘Edison is little older than Burbank, but early in life he saw 
the value of advertising; and he became one of the most. per- 
sistent of advertisers. His name was upon all his preducts, 
and his products were advertised in almost every conceivable 
way. He became first a national and then an international 
figure. As inventor of the incandescent electric lamp, of the 
phonograph, and of the moving picture, Edison is not a whit 
greater than Burbank, the man who first crossed one species 
and then one genus of plant with another, who discovered that 
hybridization leads to great variation of the offspring, who in- 
vented the spineless cactus, the stoneless plum, the Burbank 
potato, the Royal walnut, the winter rhubarb, the plumcot, 
the loquat, the Burbank cherry, the Test pear, ete. 

‘*Burbank states that up to the year 1912 his inventions and 
experiments had cost him $250,000 during thirty years of con- 
tinuous work; and that the income from the sale of all his new 
varieties during that time had been only $100,000. ~In short, 
his plant inventions had left him out of pocket $150,000. Yet, 
for example, the orchardists of California annually ship’ more 
than $500,000 worth of Burbank plums, which are less than 
half as expensive to raise as were the French plums which they 
displaced. And he says: ‘The Burbank plums and prunes 
have earned money for every one except their originator.’ 

“‘Contrast profitless Burbank with wealthy Edison and ask 
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yourself the reason. It is true that Edison could patent his 
inventions, while Burbank could not, but Edison has often 
asserted that his patents were not the source of a great part of 
his profit. It is true that Edison’s invented products could not 
reproduce themselves, while -Burbank’s could; but, on the other 
hand, once Edison has produced a new device almost any skilled 
mechanic can make a similar one, whereas the secret of the 
origination of one of Burbank’s new fruits or plants remains with 
him till he chooses to disclose it. In brief, the possession of 
patents does not in itself explain Edison’s 
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T. N. T. FROM PAPER-MILLS 


HE JOURNALISTIC CANNONADE of the daily press 
will henceforth be accompanied by detonations of 
T.N.T. on the field of battle made from the same paper- 
pulp. Spruce turpentine, formerly wasted during the ‘‘cooking”’ 
of the wood to prepare it for making into paper, is now to be 
collected and used in the manufacture of trinitrotoluol, more 





greater financial success. To us it seems 





clear that what Edison had that Burbank 
lacked was a selling organization, and 
that the chief factor in the extensive sell- 
ing of any product is publicity, particu- 
larly that kind of publicity that may be 
called educational advertising.” 


Had Burbank had the good fortune to 
have secured as an associate an able ad- 
vertiser and sales manager, no man of 
broad business experience would doubt, 
the writer thinks, that Burbank’s name 
would be as well known as that of Edison. 
Furthermore, the celebrity of his name 
would be only an index of the wide and 
great usefulness of his work to mankind. 
Usefulness to mankind, we are assured, 
does not consist merely: in discovering or 
inventing things that might be useful, 
but in also making them useful by teach- 
ing many men to avail themselves of 
these better things. He coricludes: 














‘Socialists have classed all advertising 
among the wastes engendered by com- 
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THIS DOG IS AN ARMY LUNCH-CART AND AMMUNITION-WAGON. 








petition. Nonsense! A little advertising, 
perhaps, can be profitably eliminated when ° 
competition between individuals or companies is eliminated. But 
there will always remain one kind of competition, namely, the 
competition of more economic things with less economie things, 
the relatively economic competing with the relatively uneco- 
nomic. Sinee the economic thing is usually a newer thing, it must 
struggle hard to eliminate the uneconomic thing.. Habits and 
customs fight for the old against the new. So newer things are 
forced to seize weapons with which to fight their way into use. 
Of all the available weapons, advertising is, perhaps, the best. 
As long as progress exists, newness will ‘exist, and newness 
must be advertised. A thing new to you may be old to me, 
simply because you are younger, or have more recently begun 
to consider things of this class, or have not been of studious 
habit. For this reason there always are many to whom any- 
thing, however old, is new, and upon whose attention it must be 
foreed, for fortunately men are not like the bees that see or 
seent the advertising flower from afar and fly to it.” 





A QUICK-LUNCH DOG—The recent use of dogs to carry 
food to men in the trenches is thus deseribed in The Scientific 
American (New York): 


“Trench warfare certainly interferes with the fighter’s meals. 
After capturing the enemy’s position, in particular, is the fighter 
at a loss to know how he will get his regular rations; for no 
sooner does the enemy find himself dispossest from his original 
trenches than he opens up with an intense barrage-fire designed 
to prevent ammunition and food from reaching the new occu- 
pants. The French Army believes it has, in its lunch-dogs, 
solved the problem of carrying food to men in isolated trenches. 
Carrying light lunches and coffee, and even cartridges for the 
men in the first-line trenches when the combat is hot and pro- 
tracted, these splendidly trained dogs are more certain to get 
through barrages than men. Each dog is equipped with a 
sort of double bag, strapt tight over its body and provided 
with numerous pockets for food, coffee-cans, ammunition, and 
other supplies. It is at the military-dog training-grounds at 
Paris that dogs are prepared for this service. Not only are 
these four-legged couriers taught to avoid the enemy and beware 
of tricks, but also to crawl on their stomach in order to escape 
flying bullets. Special masks are provided for these dogs when 
they nrust pass through a poison-gas area.” 


familiarly known as T.N.T.—the most powerful high explosive 
used in the present war. The enormous demand for toluol, its 
essential element, has more than outrun the available supply. 
Unless a new source is found and made use of, munitions-manu- 
facturers must resort to less satisfactory explosives. This 1s 
where the pulp-mills are to come in. To quote an editorial 
writer in The Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada (Montreal): 


“There is an almost untapped supply of this material in the 
form of a waste product of a sulfite pulp-mill. This waste 
material is the spruce turpentine which can be collected during 
the cooking in a simple apparatus whose cost is estimated at 
less than $100. The collection of the spruce turpentine is simple 
and the material can be shipped for refining to a central point 
by means of drums, tank-cars, or barrels. If any acid reaction 
is found after collection this may be neutralized with lime, 
but eare in collection will eliminate this difficulty. 

‘*At the central point the crude turpentine is refined for the 
production of cymene, and this in turn is converted into toluol, 
which in turn is the basis for making T.N.T. The larger the 
quantity of material handled the cheaper will be the product. 
It is probable that the cfude turpentine can easily stand a ship- 
ment requiring fourteen days in transit. A refining plant 
handling five hundred gallons per day of the crude material is 
about the smallest commercial unit. At present prices for 
toluol, $5 per barrel for the crude material might be obtained. 
Experiments and estimates as well as actual practise have shown 
that one gallon of crude turpentine per cord of wood is not an 
impossible yield. The yield, however, varies with a number of 
factors, such as the kind of wood, its age and condition, method 
of cooking, and the process of collection. A plant in New Jersey 
is making one thousand gallons of toluol a week now and could 
make much more if the spruce turpentine were available. Several 
Canadian mills could ship to this plant. 

“The point which we wish to emphasize, however, is not the 
economic possibility of finding a use for a waste product nor 
of the chance for turning a useless material into dollars and 
cents, altho there is this opportunity, but that our armies must 
have trinitrotoluol in order to carry on successfully their 
military. campaigns, and that the pulp-mill is a source of the raw 
material from which this can be made.” 
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THE THREAT TO VENICE 


HEN THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE began, 

W Venice, like Paris, looked with apprehension, albeit 
with no less of courage, at a possible common fate. Only 

the most pessimistic foresaw a day when the enemy should stand 
within their gates, but that he might succeed in getting near 
enough to bombard these cities with a destructive fire could 
not be looked upon as impossible. Both cities have already be- 


these two cities in the Venetian region have these souvenirs of 
a barbaric enemy: 


“Teatro Verdi (facade), Duomo and Battistero (twice), 
Civic Museum and Basilica del Santo, Chapel of San Giorgio, 
house of Ezzelino il Baldo, church of San Francesco, School of 
Charity, house in Via Beato Pellegrino, Palazzo Varson and 
Palazzo Maldura, all in Padua. In Venice in 1918 churches 
of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, 
San Crisostomo, Santi Si- 








mone e Giuda, Sant’ Andrea 
(ceiling), Chiesa dei Frati 
(roof), San Toma, Casa della 
Seta, Palazzo Foscari.”’ 


With the threat to Venice 
of falling back into the du- 
rance she once suffered under 
Austria, Mr. J. P. Collins, 
writing in the Boston Tran- 
script, sees ‘“‘something ut- 
terly revolting in the idea of 
captivity being imposed, like 
a crown of thorns, upon this 
‘eldest child of Liberty.’”’ 


“In her very origin and 
nature, Venice is a home 
of defiant freedom. When 
the last of the northern 
hordes, the Lombards, raid- 
ed these sub-Alpine plains, 
their peace-loving folk fol- 
lowed the example of a few 
pioneers of a century or two 
before, and betook them- 
selves to the sand-banks 
and marshes of the sea of 
Hadrian. The interval of 











VENICE IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Showing the Campanile which collapsed, the Libreria, the Doges’ Palace, and one end of the Bridge of Sighs, 
with picturesque lateened sail-boats in the foreground lying in the Grand Canal. 


fourteen centuries is the 
history of Venice—one that 
might worthily engage the 
pen of a modern Gibbon, 
but for one consideration: 








come acquainted with a limited bombardment, chiefly from the 
air. Venice more than Paris has suffered from these raids. In 
March the city was bombed by airplanes for eight hours and 
over three hundred missiles fell upon this spot dear the world 
over. The scars of this onslaught, says the London Daily Mail, 
“‘will remain for eternity on palaces and churches and monu- 
ments and frescoes that for hundreds of years have been the 
delight of all lovers of the beautiful.”’ One finds but small 
consolation in the fact that the story is that of Louvain and 
Ypres and Reims over again, but if no other evidence were 
forthcoming, these cities show, as The Daily Mail declares, 
that “‘neither the Germans nor their allies care anything for art 
or architecture or the glories of the past when they are at war. 
They would rather make a wilderness of the world than let one 
ehance go by of outraging and insulting the civilization they 
ean not subdue.” The Italian Bureau of Information in New 
York has recently given out a list compiled by the Giornale 
d'Italia (Rome) from official data of Italian edifices and archi- 
tectural monuments which have been damaged by Austrian 
aerial bombardment. Padua, as we have previously shown, 
has suffered even worse than its near neighbor Venice, but 





Venice has had her period 
of decline, but happily she has not fallen. The Huns have come 
again and done their best to invest her with air-fleets and ad- 
vancing guns and threats of sea invasion from Trieste; but 
Venice until now stands stoutly forth to justify her ancient pride 
and independence. 

‘‘Doubtless if nature had been kinder to Italy in the way of 
Adriatic harbors, Venice might have queened it over a league of 
fighting ports along the eastern coast of the peninsula; but as 
against Pola and Trieste and a dozen other spacious and land- 
locked harbors well endowed for the defense of Austria, Italy 
ean only boast of one naval base on her five hundred miles of 
eastern shore between Venice and Brindisi, and that is Ancona, 
a port of no great scope or resistance. From the sea, therefore, 
it has been difficult to provide alert and efficient defense for 
the Queen of the Adriatic in order to prevent the enemy from 
capturing her and closing up this northern end of a great inland 
sea. We have had for years an example of what this means in 
the closing of the northern end of the Lake of Garda, and if 
the Austrians in peace time could so harass the quiet pursuits 
of lake navigation on the part of an ally, what vengeful mea- 
sures would they not pursue upon the Adriatic against a 
liberty-loving Power which has had the courage to stand up 
against them in war-time and renounce them and all their 
works.” 


The writer shows that, in comparison with wealthier states, 
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“Venice is a true child of Italy in her double care for the progress 
of the present and the art of the past”’: 


*‘Poor in comparison with an exchequer and resources like 
ours [England], Italy has long set aside a far greater annual sum 
for the preservation of her ancient monuments than we have 
done for our whole Empire; and Venice, with a true instinct 
where her real wealth lies, has spared no trouble or expense in 
safeguarding her treasures against the bombs and shells of the 
enemy. Hardly a month has passed since Italy 
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‘A KIPLING HOAX 


"T= LITERARY HOAXER put it over successfully 
on the London Times when he sent in a poem as from 
Burwash, Sussex, signed by ‘Rudyard Kipling.” The 
Times printed these lines on “‘The Old Volunteer,” and followed 
them up the day after with a disclaimer from Mr. Kipling and 
explained that they had been sent ‘“‘by post from Brighton, 





entered the war when Venice has not had an 








air-raid—she has sustained over thirty visitations ff 
and more than a thousand bombs already—and the 
definite outlines of her water-front have. been a 
cruel help to the air-invader in the concentration 
of his venom and destruction on incomparable Pye gs 9 
treasure-houses with which the city abounds.” ten 


We have become familiar with many pictures 
of Venice in her war-garb, and some of our ap- 
prehensions are allayed by the news that all trans- 
portable works of art have been removed to the 
south of Italy beyond the immediate dangers. But 
amid all the rampart work with sand-bags and 
seaweed-mattresses, says Mr. Collins, ‘‘there is one 
building that figures almost as a symbol of Vene- 
tian scorn—the new Campanile built upon the 
ruins of the old one that collapsed some fifteen 
years ago.”” We read: 


“The kindly sun of Italy has dealt leniently 
with the new-comer, and its fluted walls look 
strangely pink and new against so many antique 
neighbors, making it more than ever a landmark 
for fishers and seamen over a radius of a hundred 
miles away. Possibly Venice has learned a useful 
lesson of conservation from this costly experience 
of having to replace what at one time seemed so 
irreplaceable. She has done the work of recon- 
struction admirably, and it has cost her ten years 
of toil and many million lire in times when she 
needed the money for so many other things; but 
the chief moral of the disaster for the future is to 
repair in time and restore without risks. ...... 

“In spite of all warnings, the authorities of 
Venice took the ostrich view about their Cam- 
panile. Where the great Sansovino had built the 
base, it seemed a sacrilege to nurse a doubt. Ten 
years before the end, their veteran expert, Signor 
Vendrasco, warned them that the precious belfry 
would never stand another earthquake, but he was 
told his croakings were a nuisance. He offered to 
restore it by renewing its four angles, stage by 
stage, from the bottom to the top. The syndics 
turned him out and pensioned him off, whereupon 
the old man had the misery of seeing his be- 
loved charge entrusted to somebody. else—a young 
ignoramus, who was narrowly prevented from 











Picturesque festival groups are seen on the Piazzetta San Marco dal Mare, while 
St. Mark’s Lion looks down. The church of St. Giorgio shows in the background. 








A FESTA IN VENICE. 








coring it for the installation of an electric ele- 

vator. Then they started ‘pointing’ it from the top down- 
ward, which was flagrant folly, and rain began to damage the 
loggetta at the base. Asif top-heavy scaffolding were not enough, 
the new architect began cutting away the lower supports of 
stone, in defiance of the sage old rule that in renovating build- 
ings you must supply the crutches before you amputate. Cracks 
appeared, and old Vendrasco proclaimed that the Campanile 
was doomed. The city of Neroes went on fiddling—that is to 
say, the town band played in the piazza at night, and parties 
still ascended to the top of the belfry to enjoy the view. 

“On a certain Monday morning (July 14, 1902) before dawn, 
Vendrasco took his son to listen to his last jeremiad. Workmen 
started at nine o’clock to shore the doomed building up with 
timbers, but they were too late by years of heedless and stubborn 
ignorance. The old prophet walked around it and said to his 
son: ‘It will not see the sun at noon. It will fall in a few hours, 
and sink in upon itself.’ Before ten o’clock the Campanile was a 
shapeless heap of wreckage and dust. It had ‘died like a gentle- 
man,’ as all Venice said, injuring hardly anything or anybody 
but itself; and the wisdom of a broken-hearted man was justi- 
fied. The new Campanile is the glory of a wiser city, and the 
moral of caution and defense is written upon every brick of it.’’ 


signed ‘Rudyard Kipling’ by some one familiar with Mr. 
Kipling’s signature,’ with which they ‘‘compared the manu- 
script before publication.” An apology was téndered Mr. 
Kipling and an announcement made that the forgery is be- 
ing investigated. No one ventures to say whether the lines 
are good enough to be Mr. Kipling’s or not, and the London 
Morning Post, doubtless under the spell of the real Mr. Kipling’s 
stringent copyright restrictions, gives only the first and last 
stanzas of the spurious Kipling. We follow suit: 
I can hear the bugle calling, 
And it don't want me 
While the superannuation-chap 
O' Germany 
‘S a-fighting for the Kaiser in 
His Fatherland; 
But our order's for the young ‘uns 
O’ the old Brass-Band. 


We can stay a long duration, 
Tho the doctor said 

How “‘The Office’ would be worried wheu 
You drop down dead"’: 































































But there'll be a better Judgment for 
The Last Relay: 

I shall hear the bugle calling, 
And I'll march that Day. 


Neither ‘‘the wisdom, the wit, the punch, nor the art of the 
old master are in drivel like this,” says a writer in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, who ‘‘can not account for the crass complacency of the 
London Times” in printing the verses. Kipling, he shows, 
enjoys a distinction over Titian, Murillo, and Velasquez in 
being “forged” during his lifetime—‘‘perhaps the rarest of 
distinctions, tho not a bit welcome to Kipling himself.” Some 
reflections on Mr. Kipling’s reputed rate of ‘‘dollar a line” 
show that ‘“‘the earned increment from vogue’s recognition of 
genius”’ has a bitter taste, too: 


“* How did it fail to occur to the Times editor that he had made 
no bargain with Mr. Kipling for the printing of any genuine 
verses from a rusting pen? He knew—none better—that the 
author of the ‘Recessional’ could count on rates not based on 
Milton’s five pounds for ‘Paradise Lost,’ complete in manu- 
seript, but on Thomas Moore’s 1,500 guineas for ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
before the poem was written. Did he imagine Kipling had 
passed into his dotage—that he had got to the stage where 
‘gratis’ poems are ‘submitted for publication’? 

“These questions are for the Times’ management and for the 
Times’ admirers to answer in their own way. Our sympathy is 
wholly -with the old master whose name was forged. But it is 
not so deep as it would have been if he had written the verses 
ascribed to him.” 





CHANTEYS COME AGAIN 


AVING ALLOWED OUR MERCHANT MARINE to 
H dwindle almost to a song, we have lately come to 

revive it with singing. This is literally the fact and 
arouses admiring notice from a writer in the London Daily Mail, 
who only reveals his identity to the extent of three letters 
—‘C. D. K.” This revival of the ‘“‘chantey’’—the ‘“‘song sung 
by sailor men as an accompaniment to their work when hauling 
or heaving on the ropes’’—is noted as among the many curious 
minor results of the war. It stimulates the writer’s interest 
that ‘‘the businesslike U. S. A. Government” should appoint 
an old salt—Stanton H. King, of Boston, who learned chantey- 
singing forty years ago—to the position of Chief ‘‘Chanteyman”’ 
‘in the American merchant marine. We read: 


“‘Chantey-singing has declined with the passing of the sailing- 
vessel. But our American cousins are building a large fleet 
of wooden sailing-boats, and’ this revival of the chantey is con- 
sidered important, as it inereages team-work when a crew is 
pulling on ropes or heaving the anchor. In steam-vessels one 
rarely hears a chantey. 

“No doubt chantéys are as old as the hills. We can almost 
think we hear the crew of a Roman galley trolling out a ditty as 
they sweat and strain at the oars. But the period of ‘discovery,’ 
when sailing was in its zenith, was the time for the chantey. 
Shakespeare leaves us one in ‘The Tempest’: 


The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 
The gunner and his mate, 

Lov'd Mall, Meg, and Marian and Margery, 
But none of us car'd for Kate. 


“Those old Elizabethan mariners who roamed the world 
in their frail bottoms have left us many interesting examples of 
their chantey songs. They loved to put into rime some gallant 
feat of their comrades, and one of their favorite chanteys was 
that telling of Drake’s exploit in sailing round the world, which 
begins: 

See every man the Pelican, 
Which round the world did go. 


** Another praising the lands of the Far West commenced: 


Westward, ho! with.a rumbelow, 
And hurrah for the Spanish Main O! 


“‘And when the men of Devon strained on the ropes and the 
anchor in some distant clime they loved to ruminate on their 
native land in the words: 
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For oh! it’s the herrings and the good brown beef, 
And the cider and cream so white. 


‘“‘Without a doubt the chantey is an admirable incentive to 
work, and the Americans have hit on a good idea to increase 
their seamen’s morale.” 


Our enterprising interviewers will likely be on Mr. King’s 
trail at once and find out the sources of his chantey-lore. Per- 
haps they will discover that many of the songs that he holds in 
his memory may be found in a little publication that con- 
cerned itself largely with these obsolete songs and which, it is 
whispered, were furnished it from the stock of sea-lore collected 
by John Masefield. The magazine of four pages ran for seven 
years under the name of A Broadside and was issued from the 
Cuala Press, at Dundrum, near Dublin, one of the industries of 
Miss Elizabeth Yeats. Tho this fascinating sheet ceased to 
appear several years ago, it is not too late, now that the subject 
of chanteys is to the fore again, to quote a specimen or two 
from its pages. 

JOHN FRANCOIS 


(HALYARDS CHANTEY) 


Boney was a warrior, 
Away-i-oh; 

Boney was a warrior, 
John Francois. 


Boney fought the Proosh-i-ans, 
Away-i-oh; 

Boney fought the Proosh-i-ans, 
John Francois. 


Boney fought the Roosh-i-ans, 
Away-i-oh; 

Boney fought the Roosh-i-ans, 
John Francois. 


Drive her, captain, drive her, 
Away-i-oh; 

Drive her, captain, drive her, 
John Francois. 


Give her the topgallant sails, 
Away-i-oh; 

Give her the topgallant sails, 
John Francois. 


It's a weary way to Baltimore, 
Away-i-oh; 

It’s a weary way to Baltimore, 
John Francois. 


A LONG TIME AGO 
(HALYARDS CHANTEY) 


A long, long time, and a long time ago, 
To me way hay, ohio; 

A long, long time, and a long time ago, 
A long time ago. 


A smart Yankee packet lay out on the bay, 
To me way hay, ohio. 

A-waiting for a fair wind to get under way, 
A long time ago. 


With all her poor sailors all sick and all sore, 
To me way hay, ohio; 

Yor they'd drunk all their lime-juice, and could get no more, 
A long time ago. 


With ail her poor sailors all sick and all sad, 
To me way hay, ohio; 

For they'd drunk all their lime-juice, and no more could be had, 
A long time ago. 


She was waiting for a fair wind to get under way, 
To me way hay, ohio; 

She was waiting for a fair wind to get under way, 
A long time ago. 


If she hasn't had a fair wind she's lying there still, 
To me way hay, vhio; 

If she hasn't had a fair wind she's lying there still, 

A long time ago. 

















HAUL AWAY O 
(SHEET, TACK, AND BowLINE CHANTEY) 


Away, haul away, boys, haul away together, 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O; 

Away, haul away, boys, haul away together, 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O. 


Louis was the King of France afore the Revolu-ti-on. 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O; 

Louis was the King of France afore the Revolu-ti-on, 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O. 


But Louis-got his head cut off which spoiled his constitu-ti-on, 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O; 

But Louis got his head cut off which spoiled his constitu-ti-on, 
Away, haul away, boys, haul away O. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY TROUBLES 


INCE SIR HENRY WOOD DECLINES to undertake the 
post left vacant by Dr. Muck at the head-of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra no new candidate has officially 

been put forward. Various proposals from irresponsible people 
have canvassed almost the 
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endowed by its founder, and during its annual season of servell 

months 115 concerts are given. Sir Henry Wood may’ bé 

relied on to introduce to his new American public many of the 

works hy British composers which he has btought to a heat 
ing at Queen’ s Hall during the last quarter of a century. 

“It is interesting to recall that his predecessors in the post 

he is now to fill have been George Henschel, Wilhelm Geriké, 

Arthur Nikisch, Emil Pauer, and Karl Muck.” 


While no public announcement seems to have been made as 
to Sir Henry’s decision, the cognoscenti evidently have cértain 
convictions if we judge from the comment of the New York 
Globe: 


“His decision is regrettable, not only because Sir Henry is a 
brilliant and progressive conductor who could be trusted to 
keep the Boston orchestra at its present pitch of virtuosity 
and whose influence here, as in London, would surely be on the 
side of musical advance, but because on the supreme issue of our 
time, God or the Kaiser, Sir Henry is unassailably sound. 

“No reason has yet been given out for his decision to remain 
in London. It is to be hoped the determining cause has nothing 
to do with a sinister rumor current here that the American gen- 
tlemen now controlling the destinies of the Boston orchestra 





entire list of foreign musical 





names whose owners can 
now be found within our 
borders. The latest is Mr. 
Pablo -Casals, the Spanish 
virtuoso of the cello, who 
seems to have no ground to 
clear as to Germanic affilia- 
tions. What will happen in 
Boston can not be guessed 
even by so nearly concerned 
a person as the music critic 
of the Boston Transcript, 
who complains that ‘‘the 
trustees of the band are 
Olympian—or rather Hig- 
ginsonian —in refusing to 
enlighten a public upon 
whose interest and support 
its future and theirs de- 
pend.” When it seemed 
incredible that Sir Henry 
Wood had declined the post 
proffered him, and after one 
London paper had  an- 
nounced his acceptance of 
it, Mr. Parker wrote: 


*“‘No man of the note of 








VENICE IN THE LATE SIXTIES. 


This etching, by the American artist Otto H. Bacher, shows a city devoted to modern commerce, and not 
solely the city of picturesque effects, such as the previous pictures reveal it. 














Sir Henry Wood, having 
been proclaimed on a morn- 
ing through the length and breadth of Europe and America as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and having the 
post at his command, lightly declines it thereafter. Sir Henry 
is one of the eminent conductors of Europe; the conductorship 
of the Boston orchestra is accounted the most desirable post 
in kind the world over. With both man and job, in such mat- 
ters, there is a prestige to be maintained which will hardly 
eventuate in refusal.”’ 


Mr. Parker is no doubt right in this assumption, since the 
London Daily Telegraph printed the following when it appeared 
that London had lost its famous orchestra leader: 


“Thousands of music-lovers in London will receive with 
mingled feelings the announcement which we are authorized 
to make to-day that Sir Henry J. Wood, so long and so closely 
associated with Queen’s Hall, has accepted the important ap- 
pointment of conductor of the Boston (Mass.) Symphony 
Orchestra. The offer, which came from Major Higginson, the 
founder of the Boston orchestra, is a high honor to fall to a 
British artist and one of cosmopolitan interest. For over forty 
years this famous combination of instrumentalists has been 





refuse to purge it of unnaturalized Germans and Austrians, a 
condition that would certainly prevent Sir Henry or Signor 
Toseanini or Mr. Chevillard from accepting the leadership.” 


To Mr. Krehbiel of The Tribune it seems ‘a lamentable cir- 
cumstanee that orchestras of the United States should seem 
wholly to be dependent upon foreigners as conductors.” He 
adds: 


‘The fact that some of these men are now making loud 
protestations of devotion to our country’s ideals offers nothing 
in the way of extenuation for their conduct in the past. There 
are men in every rank of life and every profession ready to 
‘crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow 
fawning.’ Is Mr. Stock an American citizen? Is Mr. Ober- 
hoffer? Is Mr. Hertz? Is Mr. Bodanzky? The first has 
been with us thirty years.. All but the last have lived through a 
period in which Germany conducted an insidious campaign to 
establish imperium in imperio here. ... If we can not have 
conduetors of native birth let us at least have Britons, 
Frenchmen, Italians, or Belgians. The tenure of loyalty in the 
other countries, even Russia, is too unstable.” 
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despoiled edifices, from cathedrals such as Reims and 
Amiens to numberless Belgian churches great and small. 
Rumors are often afloat that vengeance will surely be taken, 
perhaps on Cologne when the French guns come into range. 
No sueh ery has arisen from a religious souree, even from those 


sk: CHURCHES CRY ALOUD for vengeance—the 








From ** L’Ilustration,"’ Paris. 


SAVING THE OLD GLASS IN FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


The panels telling the story of the life of St. Nicholas are here being 
removed from the church of St. Stephen in Beauvais. 


AVENGING THE CHURCHES 











who have been the immediate sufferers. How many have 
suffered may be imagined from the glimpse of one diocese 
afforded the Bishop of Tournay, who tells the Pope that one- 
third of the churches of his diocese, in which there are 543, 
including the chapels of religious communities, have been pilfered 
and profaned by the German invaders, showing that the German 
army command have ‘“‘not the slightest regard for what their 
enemies hold most sacred.”’ This letter of the Bishop of Tournay 
has appeared in Les Nouvelles Religieuses (Paris), and a transla- 
tion is given by the New York Times. It here follows: 
‘“TouRNAY, BELGIUM, 
‘*Episcopal Residence, 
“*November 24, 1917. 
**Most Hoty Faruer: I fulfil a painful duty in informing 
your Holiness of profanations perpetrated by the Bavarian 
Army in our churches. On November 14, at six o’clock 4.M., 
soldiers invaded about one-third of the churches of my diocese. 






They stopt the services, expelled the congregation, and forced 
the priest at the altar to interrupt the holy sacrifice of the mass. 

“Then they searched every corner of the buildings; they 
lifted the consecrated stone of the altars to inspect the interior; 
in many cases they broke the altars, and a number of sacred 
vessels were carried away. 

“‘In numerous churches they obliged the priest to open the 
tabernacle and show them the contents of the holy ciborium. In 
a convent of this city the officer in charge took the ciborium 
from the tabernacle and opened it himself because the nuns had 
refused to do it. 

*“Money and objects of art were taken away from several 
rectories and convents. I greatly fear that some of my priests 
will be sentenced because forbidden goods, stored away by out- 
siders, were found in the steeples of some churches. 

“‘Even convents of cloistered nuns were invaded by soldiers, 
the poor religious being at their mercy. 

“T addrest immediately a formal protest to the German 
military authorities, and with some good results; but we are 
constantly exposed to similar vexations. 

‘*November 14, 1917, has been one of the saddest days of my 
episcopal career since the beginning of the war. Those profana- 
tions of the Blessed Sacrament have caused a most painful 
impression. 

““T remain, 
““(Signed) A. Crooy, 
‘*Bishop of Tournay.” 


But to destroy Cologne for this and other similar and worse 
offenses would be penalizing the whole world ‘as Germany 
herself has penalized it and been condemned therefor. There is 
another punishment, suggested by the San Diego Union, which, 
it declares, would strike hardest to the Prussian heart, but which 
the world apart would feel not near so much as the ruin of the 
rose window of Reims. This far-Western observer writes: 


“Let us spare the splendid products of medieval genius. 
Those ancient architects and artists and sculptors are in nowise 
responsible for the Vandals of the twentieth century. 

“‘There is, however, a place in Prussia where the indignant 
French may wreak their wrath with absolutely poetic justice— 
inflicting righteous retribution with certainty of world-wide 
applause and without fear of history’s verdict in condemna- 
tion of their action. 

‘*Potsdam is the place. Potsdam is the administrative capi- 
tal of the Prussian province of Brandenburg. Here the German 
Emperor resides in his favorite abode, a palatial structure 
overlooking the river Havel. There are more royal palaces 
in Potsdam than anywhere else on earth. The town is fringed 
with them, each palace the center of a lovely park or pleasure- 
ground. They are all quite modern; there is nothing ancient 
or sacred or historical in the ‘German Versailles,’ except in the; 
essentially Prussian sense, which in our present mood is mostly 
nonsense. There’s the brummagem palace of Sans Souci, 
for example, laid out by Frederick the Great and largely extended 
by Frederick William IV.—a formal French imitation, with 
fountains, bad statuary, and ‘artificial ruins!’ Imagine the 
depravity of taste that erects ‘artificial ruins!’ What an irre- 
sistible temptation to provide some real ruins! 

“Then there is the Orangery in the Italian style, and the 
Charlottenhof in the Pompeian vogue, and the brick monstrosity 
called the ‘New Palace,’ or ‘Friedrichskron,’ where Voltaire 
quarreled with his royal host, now occupied by the Kaiser of the 
Huns. We must not omit the palace on the hill of Babelsberg, 
designed as a miniature copy of Windsor Castle, in the midst 
of a park after the English style. 

‘Potsdam is full of this sort of thing—architectural rubbish 
and inconsequential junk fileched from the art of every people 
except that of the Germans, indicating that in the opinion of 
the Prussian overlords German art did not exist. The ‘splendor’ 
of the town was created by Frederick the Great, who had about 
as much notion of art and as much taste in selection of things 
artistic as his favorite dachshund. There is nothing in Potsdam 
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worth saving for the reverence of posterity; but it would break 
the Prussian heart if the Allies should raze the royal shacks and 
sow the site with salt. 

“Therefore, instead of venting our retributive justice on 
Cologne or any other of the German cathedral cities, let us reserve 
our dynamite for Potsdam. In truth, the obliteration of Pots- 
dam will not compensate for the shattering of the priceless rose 
window of Reims, nor will it restore the historic structures of 
Louvain destroyed by the Hun boors; but there will be some 
satisfaction in knowing that the Hohenzollerns have been 
deprived of these sheltering roofs; that their Lares and Penates 
have been ousted from the fireside of the Great Elector; that the 
nurseries of all the Fredericks and Williams and Charleses of 
the past generation of Prussian heirs presumptive are places 
of ashes and desolation; that the Lustgarten, the Wilhelmplatz, 
and the Plantage are only a bitter memory in the Prussian heart, 
where once they were oases of ‘daisies pied and violets blue,’ 
where ‘cuckoo-buds of yellow hue did paint the meadows with 
delight.’’’ 





HOW GERMAN BAPTISTS ARGUE 


LMOST THE FIRST RAY OF LIGHT on the mystery 
& of the German religious psychology in respect to the 
war comes at last from the German Baptists. The 
Waichman-Examiner (New York) reports that several months 
ago the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland addrest a 
letter to the Baptists of Sweden explaining their’ attitude to 
the war and giving a reasoned statement of the case from the 
point of view of the Allies. *, This was transmitted to the German 
Baptists, and their reply shows how schooled thé subjects of the 
Kaiser have become in parceling and docketing the properties 
of their intellectual and religious life as well as the elements of 
their material possessions. The direct answer is not quoted by 
this American Baptist paper, but we get the gist of it, together 
with the effect it produces on their Anglo-Saxon brethren of the 
Baptist faith: 


“This reply, which is signed by four of the best-known Baptist 
ministers and laymen in Germany, opens with a striking ad- 
mission which goes far to explain the attitude of the churches in 
Germany to the war and to their own Government. ‘In prin- 
eiple,’ it says, ‘we keep politics and religion apart. We have 
not considered it our duty as a church to be occupied with 
political affairs.’ The whole letter is really a commentary on 
these words. The Baptists have clearly taken as true, and 
without investigation, anything and everything the German 
Government has told them. They reject as a malicious libel 
on the Government and people alike the statement that the 
former has ‘carried on a warlike policy in any way opposed to 
the will of the people.’ 

“The statement as to the causes of the war is in line with this 
absolute reliance upon the assertions of their Government. 
The fault was entirely England’s. The sole danger to peace 
was her ‘encircling policy’ and her insistence. on the ‘two- 
Power naval standard.’ It was only when Germany was faced 
by ‘bitter necessity’ that she ‘drew the sword in defense of her 
existence.’ The statement of the British Baptists that England 
had tried for years to avert the danger of war and to reduce 
armaments is characterized as an ‘unconscious untruth.’ 

“The most astounding part of the German Baptists’ reply 
is their justification of the violation of Belgian neutrality, on 
the double ground that respect for it would not have kept 
England out of the war, and that Belgian neutrality was a 
fiction. England, is their astonishing assertion, is really re- 
sponsible for the ‘much inconvenience’ suffered by Belgium, 
for it was England that prevented Belgium from accepting 
Germany’s generous offer of a guaranty of indemnity and inde- 
pendence if she allowed a free passage to the German Army. It 
is, therefore, they conclude, the duty of England, not of Germany, 
to compensate Belgium for the losses entailed by her refusal. , This 
phrase, ‘much inconvenience,’ is the only reference in the whole 
letter to the atrocities of which Belgium has been the victim. 

“With regard to the intervention of America there is not 
a single word about the submarine war and the outrages which 
forced her to take part in the struggle. The reason assigned 
for her intervention is that she saw no other way of saving the 
vast sums she had lent to the Allies. From beginning to end 
of the document there is no hint that Germany has done a single 
thing of which she need be ashamed.” 
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The British Baptist Union have sent a second manifesto in 
which the points of the German letter are taken up and the 
arguments refuted. Reliance to support their case is placed 
on the revelations of Prince Lichnowsky and Dr. Mihlon, but 
what the effect will be doubtless depends on the drama played 
on the West Front. 





THE SOUL OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 


r ! \HREE YEARS OF WAR with opportunity to study 
its moral aspects were granted the American soldier 
before he was asked to take a share. That he had in 

this an advantage over his companions-in-arms in the other 

Allied forces seems to be 

already apparent. Also 

that the churches made 
good use of the time of 
preparation is something 
to their credit, for Mr. 

William T. Ellis reports 

that in things of religion 

he “found the British 
soldiers far more un- 
conventional than the 

Americans have as yet 

become.” He ascribes it 

in a measure to the facts 
first stated, tho he does 
not also forget that our 

British allies have four 

years of war-experience 

behind them, instead of 
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one. ‘‘Pershing’s men 
are nearer to home and 
old influences. They 


continue under the power 
of religious forces which 
operate militantly.”’ 
There is less departure 
from the accepted stand- 
ards of speech and con- 
duct, and he argues that 
the Americans are likely 
to stick, since they al- 


ready show an indepen- Cop d by Committee on Public Inf: 
OUR FIRST DECORATED CHAPLAIN. 














dence in many respects. 
They have not taken over 
the distinctive usages 
and phrases of the forces 
they have joined as comrades. ‘The Yanks have appraised tkeir 
fellow soldiers with shrewd eyes, and they are ‘for them,’” but 
they ‘‘remain themselves with their own ways and vocabulary.” 
American dead, we are told, do not ‘“‘go West”; nothing is 
“‘napoo” with them. ‘‘This unconscious refusal to take on the 
ready-made manners and speech of their veteran associates in 
the Great War is one of the unexpected phenomena of the 
’ In the Boston Transcript Mr. 


Chaplain J. B. de Nalles receives the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery under fire. 











American Expeditionary Force.’ 
Ellis continues these observations: 


“There is less profanity among the Yanks than among their 
associates, who speak what purports to be the same tongue. 
Some would say that the Americans are not sufficiently gifted 
linguistically to reach the heights—or depths—of colorful 
language that their more seasoned associates command. Others 
would say, ‘Give them time.’ I only record the present fact. 
More tangible and demonstrable is the matter of drink. Here 
the official practises of the two armies may be contrasted. The 
British give their men a ‘tot’ of rum at ‘stand to’ each morning 
in the trenches during the cold weather. Canada and America 
were solemnly assured that the conditions of modern warfare 
are such that the men can not get along without it. Yet the 




























































American troops, some of whom have passed a winter in the 
trenches, have managed to get along very well without a drop 
of rum. Neither officers nor men are permitted strong waters, 
in or Out of ihe trenches. The simple fact is that the traditional 
attitude of the British with respect to liquor was allowed to 
outweigh the convictions of Canada. American experience has 


demonstrated the mistake of the theory of her great ally; and 
the British Army will be dry before ever the American Army 


goes ,wet. 
‘ 


Already France has ordered her entire war-zone 
“These two particulars are but illustrative of a general con- 
dition. The war thus far—and ever the three years’ longer 
experience of our allies is to be held in mind—has made less 
difference in the Yanks than in the Tommies, the Canadians, 
or the Anzacs. The khaki-clad boys are more nearly as they 
were at home. France has not greatly changed them, except 
by giving them an enlarged horizon and an increased inde- 
pendence. They have been freed from the trammels of con- 
vention, but they retain their former character, plus some new 
conceptions concerning the workability of idealism. 

“One unexpected by-product of the.rigid censorship that is 
maintained over all mail leaving the American Army is that itis 
now possible to know what the soldiers are thinking about and 
saying in the intima@y of communications home coneerning the 
war and things in general... . . 

“On this point I have talked with many officers.» All agree 
with the one who said: ‘I have been surprized to find how full 
the men’s letters are of allusions to home, love, and God. They 
are thinking a lot more about religion than I had ever supposed.’ 
There is not much talk of things religious among the men; and 
anybody who comes over here looking for a ‘revival’ of the 
conveational sort will strain his eyesight seriously before he 
finds it. In one ‘of the Salvation Army huts a sweet-faced lassie, 
whom the men adored-as a mother or sister, complained to me 
that the soldiers.are not gs keen for her meetings as they are for 
her pies and doughnitits;" and that those who do ‘come under 
conviction’ quickly*ackslide. She is looking for the sort of 
religiosity that shée’found in her street-meetings back home, and 
fails to realize that her noble personality and beautiful service 
are far more religious than her stereotyped phraseology.” 


A new dignity and self-respect have come to the men in France, 
Mr. Ellis ‘continues. They have discovered themselves and 
‘therefore they are more averse than ever to talking about the 
deeper things of their nature.”’ But 


**In the privacy of their letters—for they soon learn to dis- 
regard the censo ir truer, deeper selves. Face 
to face with the great realities of life, and with their experience 
deepened and enlarged, they have come to an appreciation of the 
ultimate things that they did not have in the easier days of their 
civilian life. Their position is that of France, which has dropt 
her former atheism, and has come to regard God as the first 
factor in her life. Spiritual values have come to their own place 
in all the armies of this war with whose thinking we are 
conversant. 

**Out among the troops I found that there was a more general 
acceptance of chureh*services, if they were simple and vital, 
than ever was the ease back home. This matter depends largely 
upon the personality of the chaplain or the Y. M. C. A. worker. 
I have seen Y. M. &. A. huts filled at Sunday services. Also, 
by the way, I have Seen boys reading their Testaments. One 
Red Triangle hut has family prayers, brief, simple, and catholic, 
every Wednesday night after the evening program is over, re- 
gardless of whether that program is a motion-picture, a boxing- 
match, or a vaudeville. The report is that the boys like it. 
Indeed, there is evidence-that some of the Y. M. C. A. seere- 
taries have been too fearful of trying to thrust the religious 
element forward. 

‘“*Here in France among the soldiers a new and elemental 
conception of religion has developed. It has little creed, and 
certainly no sectarianism:> ecclesiastics back home might be 
startled into something like awakeness could they but realize 
how little the things that bulk so large in their life mean to the 
soldier. These soldiers care nothing for the differences that 
divide Episcopalians and Methodists and Presbyterians and 
Baptists. ‘They are interested in God, and whether or not he 
answers prayers, and the relation between him and the great 
considerations of righteousness for which the Allies stand. As 
for the shop-talk of the churches, over here they confess that 
they never were in the habit of paying any attention to that. 

“Three words characterize the religion of the American soldier 
simplicity, brotherhood, and service. Faith is stript to the 








buff in the trenches.. Nobody cares for any elaborate expression 
of belief. These men believe they are doing their: bit for God 
when they help break the grip of the Hun upon the earth. They 
are convinced that the. essential righteousness of our cause 
makes it God’s cause. If we have much at stake in this war, 
God has more. Therefore, they are serving him when they go 
ahead in uncomplaining loyalty to do their part in winning: the 
war. Fidelity to the task is the first expression of worship.” 








A NEW CHURCH IDEAL 


HURCHES FOR AGES PAST have been named after 
( and built upon the example of saints. of the church 

ealendar, or have memorialized doctrines of the faith: 
We have had churches of the churches ** whosé 
motives and whose ideals were other world.” A new. church, 
according to the Baltimore American,.will emerge from this 
world-struggle and ‘take its color from the life of to-day, without 
losing anything that is of value or is essential to its being. The 
ehureh of the past ‘‘was torn with divisions and is sé rent,” 
but it has stood the tests of past time. ‘‘The inner revelation 
and the spiritual beauty and the power to dispense the good- 
ness of God were found and are found in the various confessions, 
whether or not their particular creedal emphasis tends to becloud 
or to vivify the revelation.’”” This church, having stood the 
tests of time, is seen by the writer in this Baltimore paper as 
eternal, and he voices his conviction that ‘‘the forees for its 
welding into a single confession and a single service are opera- 
tive through the spirit of the living spirit that molds and fash- 
The name and 


**heavenly rest,”’ 


ions religious institutions to the divine will.”’ 


all to the struggle through 


eharacter he gives it seem to owe 
which we are now passing: 

‘It will be the chureh of the world, in the sense that it will do 
the full work of the age of which it is part as much as it has 
sought to do that work in all other ages. There is a power of 
spiritual dynamics in the church that is exhaustless. There is 
a responsiveness of the church to the needs of the times. The 
ehureh will have the vastest work of its history, certainly 
during the modern era, when the war shall close and the men 
shall come home rejoicing from the fields where they have shed 
their blood as the seed of a widened democracy; and the church 
will embrace them and place its hands upon them and bid them 
become the evangels of the enlarged life of the world. 

‘The kingdoms of this world must be made the kingdoms of 
God and of Jesus Christ, for Jesus Christ is the personification 
of the Godhead in that he is the express image in his spirit 
and life and teachings of the Father in so far as that image can 
find incorporation in the human mold. The power of the church 
over the world will be not the power of subordination but tlie 
power of confederation. Being in the world and not of ‘it; 
being unworldly will still be the ideal of the pure spirited. Yet 
there will be the reverse to this presented in the Son of Man 
who went about doing good and of whom it was said the com- 
mon people heard him gladly. 

“*The church of the world will be the church that will disclose 
closer correspondence between the ideals it advances and the 
aims of mankind than has ever yet been discovered in human 
society. And that new order without regard to race or creed 
will inelude all who have fought and striven for the common 
ideals and been made to feel that religion is not divisive.’ They 
shall come from the north and south and east and west and 
sit at the feet of the expounders of the new faith and the new 
brotherhood and the new hope. And they shall find that the 
One who proclaimed himself the way, the truth, and the life 
is the best exponent in practical terms of the ideals of mankind 
in a democratic society. The church ‘will measure up, and the 
men who come from the fields of carnage will bring with them 
the purpose and the vision by which the church shall see more 
clearly than ever the wonderful meaning of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. They shall know that each is neighbor to 
the other. Then shall the outflowering of the ideals in life and 
heavenly passion be found and the golden era of love and learn- 
ing and uplift be heralded. The temple of the House of the 
Lord shail be established in the tops of the mountains of lofty 
human aim and enterprise and endeavor. And the nations 
shall flew upon it,:and one shall say to his brother: ‘Come 
thou with us and we will do thee good.’”’ 
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| When the Eagle fights— 


Every American is glad to help 


America 1s in this war to the last ounce of energy, the 


; last dollar, the last man. This means “woman,” too—the 
bravest and truest soldier of us all. 


To maintam the cheer and comfort of the home, to 
make the home table imviting, to keep her family physically 
“fit”—this is woman's strenuous and vital task. We are gratified to feel 
that Campbell's wholesome soups materially lighten this weighty burden. 


‘In these nourishing soups the American housewife finds high food-value at low 
2 cost. They provide elements of nutrition which are specially valuable in promoting 
7 active strength and good condition. They take the place, to some extent, of. foods on 
=.’ which the Government asks us all to economize. They come to you »& fly cooked 
and blended, ready for your table in three minutes. You have no added materials to 
gee 


buy, no cooking cost, no bother, no waste. 














eee You save money, fuel, labor, time. You help the national gery 
4 q plans, and also benefit your family both in health and purse. Bt 


Avoid extra deliveries by ordering a dozen or more at a time : 


21 kinds - 12c a can 











Asparagus Clam_Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 
Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 






Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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“Direct Connected to the 
War Machine 


Lincoln Motors are ‘‘direct connected’’ to the greatest machine in 
the world—America’s War Machine. 


They are furnishing the motive power in the biggest shipyards— 
they are driving the factories that build the crplenanc ae are 
‘pumping the water supply for the vast cantonments—they are helping. 
to turn out powder, nitrogen, rifles, machine guns, cannon—they are 
on the very front lines in France driving the Lincoln Welders used 
to repair broken and damaged locomotives. 


Uncle Sam is trusting a lot to Lincoln Motors. 


You use machinery in your factory that should be ‘‘direct connected’ ’ 
sseato these same trusty Lincoln Moers. Have.a Lincoln Motor placed 
“right on the machine by the factory whete You' buy it. 


It will drive your machine just as efficiently as it does the war 
machine. 


Bulletin No. 101-S shows Lincoln Motors driving many different 
types of machine. 


“*Tink Up With Lincoln’’ 


. ° . 
gunning ender wee “The Lincoln Electric Co. 
r d be . 
ease wae Cleveland, Ohio 
ees Now York City Chienen Philadelphia 
Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh 
Syracuse Columbus Toronto 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Montreal 
Minneapolis 


Agencies in Other Principal Cities 
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LE the quality of magazine verse 
in general is rather uneven, there are 
a few magazines to which we can go with 
the practical certainty of finding a good 
poem. Sueh, for example, is the Minne- 
apolis Bellman, which, while it seldom gives 
us more than one poem a week, takes care 
that we always receive good quality and we 
are content to let the quantity go. What 
“could be more delightful than this whimsy 
The Bellman gives us from the pen of 
David Morton: ~ 


« FIVE O'CLOCK 
By Davip Morton 


In the old times of golden-gowned Romance, 
When deeds wore grace, and color clung to 
speech, 
When days were rich in splendid circumstance, 
, And living-had a gesture and a reach— 
Then had we been what figures in a tale! 
You, with your crown of bronze and cloudy hair, 
Child of what castle—till my dinted mail 
hoor" your drawbridge, and you met me 


Who tages what roads we might have gone 
together, 
Helped by what friars to evening crust and ale, 
With candles sputtering in the windy weather. . . . 


Something . . . my soul remembers .. . and 
gives hail 
To you who sit there, pouring out my tea, 
Something . . . remembers ... “Yes, ah, 


thank you—three.”’ 


Harper's Magazine is a mine of rich 
poetic treasure. Here are two fine poems 
from a recent number: 


T : ROSES 
Br Ernet M. KELLEY 
Roses again! 
Nay, I am done with roses— 
I gave the dead my roses— 
The dead who cherished me. 
(I see them flaunting, splendid) 
The life he knew is ended, 
He lies there, unbefriended, 
And can not hear or see. 


Roses again! 
Nay, I am done with roses— 
I gave my love my roses— 

My love, and where is he? 
(I see them crimson, .burning) 
The heart outlives its yearning. 
He who is not returning 

Has left me bond nor free. 


Roses again! 

Nay, I am done with roses— 

I gave a child my roses— 
A child that might not be. 

(1 see them lovely, gleaming) 

I held him but in seeming. 

And when I woke from dreaming, 
I lost him utterly. 


THE MARTYR 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


A flame above his cradle hung— 

A flame no earthly torch had lit— 
And even as his cradle swung 

His eyes-mould follow it. 


And older, as*he bent to turn 
The book that held his heart, behold! 

The shadow of a flame would burn 
Actoss its page jlike gold. 

And men reviled him in those days, 
When from old creeds and tenets grim 
He turned to follow through strange ways 
The flame that beckoned him. 


That flame that never burned above 
_ ‘The tall cathedral spire, but stood 


———— — 













And when before his judges flung, 
Daring their council to be meek, 
The live flame fell on lips and tongue 

And, burning, bade him speak. 


Hence, one day, glorious with grace, 

Men led him with bell, book} and prayer 
Out to the crowded market-place 

Where the heaped faggots were. 


And lo! he saw his flame—his flame 
Spring from the pile men’s torches lit, 
Exultant to its light he came, 
And gave himself to it. 


Nor does Harper’s disdain the dainty 
trifle. Here is a poem like a lace fan: 


DEFEAT 
By Jessiz B. RITTENHOUSE 


All the gifts I did not ask 
Life came and brought to me, 
Until I stood amazed before 
Such prodigality ; 


And yet I failed in my one task, 
In my one cnterprise— 

I could not keep the fire alight 
Within your eyes. 


A technical magazine might be thought 
an odd place t~ look for verse, yet it can 
sometimes b= found in such an out-of-the- 
Way spov. The Medina (Ohio) Gleanings 
in Bee Culture seldom prints verse, yet 
when it does we can depend on something 
good. From it we take Grace Allen’s 
little gem entitled: 


POLLENIZATION 
By-.GRACE ALLEN 


Like Spanish galleons in from the seas 
With onyx and gold from rich Peru, 

Heavy with treasure, and singing, my bees 
Float in from the blue. 


Powdery plunder of green and gold, 
Gay little gems of purple and red— 
The bees have not begged them nor bought them 
nor sold— 
They steal them instead! 


Laden with delicate dust from a flower 
To the heart of another a pillager slips— 
And a wonderiis done in the plundering hour 
Of these my ships! 


Harry Kemp is in an expansive mood 
in the New York Independent and shares a 
confidence with us: 


THIS IS TOLD IN CONFIDENCE 
By Harry Kemp 


I havea table; cot, and chair 

And nothing more. The walls are bare. 
Yet I confi that in my room 

Lie Syrian rich from the loom, 
Stand statues poised on flying toe, 
Hang tapestries with folk a-flow 

As the wind takes them to and fro. 

And workman Fancy has inlaid 

My walls with ivory and jade. 


Tho opening on a New York street 
Full of cries, and hurrying feet, 
My window is a faery space 
That gives on each imagined place: 
Old ruins-lost in desert peace; 
The broker fanes and shrines of Greece; 
Abian islands fringed with foam; 
«The everlasting hills of Rome; 
Troy flowing red with skyward flame, 
aed. every spot of hallowed fame, 


oR eng vor 
The sweet blue lake of Galilee, 

- And Carmel's height, 

And Sinai clothed with stars and night. 
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But this is told in confidence, 

So not a word when you go hence, 
For if my landlord once but knew 
My attic fetched so large a view 
The churl would never rest content - 
Till he had raised my monthly rent! 





Over in London are two Socialist reviews 
noted for their good poetry. The first, 
The New Age, is an exponent of ‘Gild 
Socialism,’’ but it loves poetry enough to 
admit.to its columns a poet whose opinions 
are anathema to it, and so we find this 
tender picture in its: pages: 


BLINDNESS 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Open the casement! From my room 
Perched high upon this dizzy spire, 

My blinded eyes behold the bloom 
Of gardens in their golden fire. 


Oh, deep mysterious recompense— 
Time static to my ardent gaze! 

No longer mortal veils of sense . i 
Conceal the blissful ray of rays! 


Fantastic forests toss their heads 
For my immortal youth; on grass 
Brighter than jewels do. the reds 
Of riotous summer roses pass. 


I traffic in abysmal seas, 

And dive for pearls and colored shells, 
Where, over seaweeds tall as trees, 

The waters boom like tenor bells; 


Where bearded goblin-fish and sharks 
With fins as large as eagle wings 

Throw phosphorescent trails of sparks 
Which glitter on drowned Spaniards’ rings. 


From star to star I pilgrimage, 
Undaunted in ethereal space; 

And laugh because the sun in rage 
Shoots harmless arrows. at: my. face. 


For even if the skies should flare 
In God's last catastrophic blaze, 
My happy blinded eyes would stare 
Only upon the ray of rays. 


The exponent, of Fabian Sorialism, the 
Lendon New. Statesman, is as Wrilliant'as.its 
“Gild”’ neighbor and has just as. pretty a 
taste im verse. Here.is-a.contribwtian:to its 
columns from that forceful young ieono- 
clast, Robert. Nichols: 


-" a 
THE STRANGER 
By RosBErtT: NicHors 


Never am [.so alone 
As. when. I walk amid a.crowd: 
Blurred masks of stern or grinning stone, 
Unmeaning eyes and. voices loud. 


Gaze dares not encounter gaze, 
Humbled I turn my head aside, 
When suddenly there is a face 
Pale, subdued, and grievous-eyed. 


Ah,, I know that visage meek, 
‘Phose trembling lips,.those eyes which shine 
Biitswerve from that which they would seek 
With an air piteous, divine! 


There is not a line or scar, 
Seal of a sorrow or disgrace, 
Buit-I know its fellows are 
- Moret in my heart and_op-my face. 





Bean O speak! Thou art the onet * 
But thou hast passed with sad head bowed, 

And never am I so alone_ 

As I walk amid the crowd. 















Where One Burroughs is Paying 


an Annual Dividend 
of $3,640 


The publishers of the San Diego Union and Tribune are 
good business men. When they see a leakage of profits any 


place they start something. 


They wanted faster methods, better records—and as they 
were getting these very things from Burroughs Figuring 
Machines, in other departments of the business, they turned, 
naturally enough, to a Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. 


And It Delivered—It stopped 
the leaks; it eliminated the delays 
that had meant losses; it built up 
and restored good-will. 

And it made a direct saving 
of $70 a week ($3,640 a year) in 
salaries alone. 

No Unpaid Circulation—Now 
subscribers who pay in advance 
are never carried after credits are 
exhausted. This makes savings 
decidedly worth while. 

All Copies Accounted For — 
The circulation ledgers are always 
in balance—and the losses which 
this prevents are saved for profits. 

Better Service to Advertisers 
—Advertisers’ statements—invari- 
ably accurate—<are in the mail on 
the first of the month. 


A Help to Executives — Bur- 
roughs-made reports and statistics 
give the executives unimpeachable 
facts by which to control the busi- 
ness. All Burroughs installations 
are alike in this: They furnish 
reliable guidance to the men upon 
whom the success of the business 
depends. 


More than 100 Burroughs Models— 
One for You 


Whether a business be large or small, 
one of the many types of Burroughs 
Machines will fit it. Burroughs Ledger 
Posting and Statement Machines are 
adapted for card or loose-leaf ledgers. 


_Consult your banker or telephone book 
for the address of the nearest of the 189 
Burroughs offices'in' the United States 
and Canada. Burroughs offices are also 
maintained in all principal cities abroad. 
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NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS ON 
THE WAR 


I. 
AS TO THE ROOTS OF THE WAR 


W., Ph.D. ,The Roots of the War. A Non-techni- 

cal of 1870-1914. New York: The 

Century “4 . 557. $1.50 net. Postage, - 
12 cents. 


Beginning this book, three professors of 
the University of Minnesota, who wrote it, 
quote President Wilson as saying that the 
roots of this war “‘run deep into all the 
obscure ‘soils of history,” and then add: 
“Tt is to discover some of these roots and 
their fateful growths that this book was 
written.” Its writers found ‘“‘three domi- 
nant factors in the international relations 
of. the last forty years that enabled the 

conspirators to bring on the 
great calamity in the precise form in which 
it finally inflicted itself upon the world: 

“T. The old hate between France and 
Germany, nourished by the unhealed and 
unforgetable Lorraine question. 

“TI. The newer hate between Britain 
and Germany, caused partly by commer- 
cial rivalry, but much more by the over- 
weeni jealousy of the Pan-Germans 
of the British colonial empire, and by the 
antipathy inevitable between two great 
nations, one essentially liberal and non- 
mnilitaristic, the other precisely the reverse. 

“III. The eternal Balkan question, 
the problem of the disposition. of the 
dying Turkish Empire, and the straining 
anxiety of Russia on the one hand and Ger- 
many and Austria on the other to become 
the preferred heirs to the ‘Sick Man of 
Europe! 979 

How these three factors played simul- 
taneously into the hands of all influential 
German classes; how Bismarck focused 
them to carry out his designs; how the 
present Kaiser used them to work his 
‘* All-Highest’”’ will, the book’s early chap- 
ters make plain. And all the chapters 
are comprehensive in their scope, clear in 
their analyses. Mosi. of them were written 
by Professor Davis; three each came from 
the pens of his associates. Each writer 
appears to have been impartially inclined, 
yet willing to declare boldly what he be- 
lieved the truth. Many chapters witness 
amply to this fact—chapters which con- 
eede much to men counted now on the 
enemy side, and claim much for the 
French and others opposed. As, for in- 
stance, referring to that ‘‘old hate between 
Franee and Germany,” in Chapter VII, 
on “The Third Republic and Its Trials,” 
Dr. Anderson says: 

“The fuels to keep the fire burning 
have been supplied, however, rather by 
Prussian misgovernment in Alsace-Lor- 
raine than by the French desire for re- 
venge. Had Germany really been able 
to satisfy the Alsatians, especially, it is 
doubtful whether France would have 
elung so tenaciously to the idea of retaking 
that which was stolen from her.” 


The real issue of those lost provinces was 
wider than commonly understood. One 
Frenchman stated it thus, as this.chapter 
quotes him: 

“It is produced by an irreconcilable 
———, an two ——_—s con- 
ceptions : soverei; vern- 
a by right of Panna os peflseiple 
of the German monarchy; sovereignty of 
the people, whence arises the right of 
every population to-determine its nation- 
ality—the principle of French democracy.” 











rchase price, 
e 5 required. Orders should 
addrest to Funk & oe Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











Dr. Davis, in Chapter XVII, holds 
Treitschke responsible for this German idea 
of outreaching domination, and quotes 
freely from that philosopher in con- 
demnation of him. ‘‘Treitschke did more 
than preach pagan generalities to his 
audience of German leaders for the twenti- 
eth centtry,” Dr. Davis declares. ‘‘When 
he began to lecture at Berlin the relations 
of England and Germany were correct, 
friendly, even cordial. When he died, 
they had become much worse. After his 
death, while the seeds he had sown germi- 
nated in the intellectual life of his nation, 
Britain and the Prussianized empire passed 
from one stage of hostility to another until 
the day of great.darkness."” He was a 
singular compound, was Treitschke, and 
**much that he taught,’’ Dr. Davis admits, 
‘‘was pure and noble. He kindled in his 
hearers a keen patriotic ardor, and an 
intense longing to do or die for native land. 
Patriotism,” he would tell them, was ‘‘the 


- highest and holiest of passions”; yet with 


him patriotism meant a projection of 
Germanism widely over the world. Of 
this ‘‘Pan-Germanic Dream,”’ so insidiously 
taught by this greatest of German teachers, 
and so vividly indulged by the Kaiser, Dr. 
Davis writes at some length in the chapter 
mentioned in a comprehensive manner to 
excite reflection: 

“Tt is a rule in history that at certain 
recurring intervals some particular nation 
feels itself summoned by a high, as it were 
divine, destiny to extend its dominion 
over all other nations by the sword, and to 
establish something approximating a world 
empire. And when such an attempt is 
made there is no real peace for the earth 
until the attempt has failed after perhaps 
generations of fire, blood, and human 
agony. Assyria was vexed by this ‘world- 
empire microbe’ until Nineveh, the wicked 
capital of her pitiless and opens kings, 
vanished amid smoke and e. Persia 
had it likewise, until Xerxes’s arrogant 
hopes went down amid the crash of the 
ships at Salamis. Rome had it, and being, 
on the whole, the worthiest nation that 
ever made the attempt at dominion, 
achieved for a while a great success; yet 
in the end the Roman Empire perished— 
and great was the fall thereof. The Arabs 
in the early Middle Ages had it, going 
forth at Mohammed’s summons to their 
fanaticism to win all the earth for the one 
Allah and his prophet—so threatening the 
life of Christian Europe till they broke 
their lances on the iron wall of Charles 
Martel’s Franks at Tours. The Spaniards 
had it in the day of Philip II. until 
William the Silent, Queen Elizabeth, and 
Henry of Navarre between them blasted 
their ambitions. Then twice, under differ- 
ing circumstances, France was possest 
by this hunger for unbounded power. It 
required an alliance of practically all 
Europe through at least four great wars 
to keep Louis XIV. from establishing a 
lordship over all contemporaneous kings. 
It required a still mightier exertion by all 
Europe to prevent Napoleon I. from 
founding a more extensive empire than 
the Cesars. All these attempts (save 
temporarily that of Rome) failed and 
left the sor broken and bleeding; 
but until they had failed there was anxiety 





in almost every palace and hovel through- 
out civilization. Early in the twentieth 
century there began to be ominous signs 
that yet another great nation was being 
st by this most maliferous of demons 
—that it was being induced, as one of the 
rime champions of this terrible gospel 
rankly confest, to follow the path which 
leads to ‘world-power or downfall.’ By 
1900 the new German Empire seemed an 
astounding success in almost every respect 
save that of developing political liberty 
for its subjects. ...... 

“Tt is a law, almost as certain as that of 
gravitation, that great and growing nations 
attract unto themselves new power and 
influence by no very deliberate effort but 
simply because they ‘are t and are 
growi No country could have become 
at once the factory and the schoolhouse of 
the world as Germany was becoming and 
not have likewise come to exercise a 
simply incalculable power, not by pushing 
any aggressive designs, but merely by 
making it clear that it would defend its 
recognized and reasonabie rights. In 1914 
the admitted strength of the German 
Empire was so vast that only a nation 
whose statesmen were fools would have 
deliberately sought a quarrel with it. By 
the mere influence of economic attraction 
the Scandinavian lands, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland were being led half- 
consciously and not very unwillingly into 
the circle of Berlin influence. The same 
was even true of Austria, Italy, and to a 
great extent Russia. The ties, racial, 
intellectual, and commercial, which Ger- 
many was extending around America 
were to become patent to all men in 1914. 
Everything seemed coming the Germans’ 
way. Their government had only to con- 
ciliate foreign opinion, create a reputation 
for fair and friendly dealing, make it clear 
that commercial relations did not have 
behind them political scheming, keep a 
firm front in England, France, or Russia, 
the only possible military rivals really 
menacing—and the empire would have 
invariably advanced from glory to glory. 
It might have been peodictal that by 1940, 
let me say, Germany would reach a posi- 
tion of such wealth, such ‘influence, such 
prestige that by a magnet-attraction the 
lesser nations of northern Europe would 
have been drawn into her federal system 
upon terms honorable for all parties, and 
no nation outside the Teutonic pale would 
have had courage to command them nay. 

“Such a placid waiting for. almost in- 
evitable results was not to satisfy the 
generation that had fed on the glories of 
Moltke and spent its days admiring the 
magnificent edifice of Bismarck. Not 
honorable leadership in very many forms 
of cultural endeavor; not a position as a 
nation which no coalition would lightly 
provoke or menace; not a hegemony, even, 
in the brotherhood of friendly empires 
working for the common betterment of 
man—not these were the ambition of the 
framers of high policy for,the new Germany. 
Ever more clearly was developed their keen 


“intention to found a Teutonic world-empire 


and to found it immediately—and to do 
this preferably with the sword.”’ 


II. 
PAT O’BRIEN’S ESCAPE FROM GERMANY 


O’Brien, Pat. Outwiiting the Hun. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 
“Miracles, luck, coincidence, Provi- 


dence—it doesn’t matter much what you 
call it—certainly played an important part 
in the series of hair-breadth escapes in 
which I figured -during my short but 
eventful appearance in the great drama 
fiow being enacted across the seas’’—so 
writes Lieut. Pat O’Brien, of the Royal 
Flying Corps, in summing up the elements 
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fv | The First Mile Under 30 Seconds 


q 28% seconds, made over 12 years ago at Ormond Beach 
by the Stanley ‘‘ Bug.”’ 


It was made on Cord Tires, 


—the pioneer tires of cord construction, first of the 
many makes that followed. 


They were developed and produced by an important 
unit of the United States Rubber Company. 


Years of experience and ceaseless toiling for improve- 
ment have enabled us to perfect the cord tire principle. 


‘Royal Cords’ are the final development. 


And the same principle of construction which achieved 
new records when speed was a sport is setting the pace on 
the firing line where tremendous speed is part of a day’s 
work and lives hang on tire dependability. 


Layer on layer of powerful little cords assure greatest 
structural strength and longest wear. 


Each layer is impregnated with live rubber to give elas- 
ticity and life. 

‘Royal Cords’ will carry you farthest at least expense 
for tires, repairs, gas and oil. 

They are the real thrift tires of the day. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





The Victory Road 


a winning war against transportation 
pian MACK Trucks are diverting from over- 
~ burdened railroads many tons ef material so 
that the “fighter behind the fighting front” 
cam receive implements and seeds and supply 
us and our allies with our greatest need 
sufficient food. 
Long distance transportation by motor truck 
is now. a practical reality. To many manu- 
facturers it is a necessity. MACK Trucks 
make it an economy. 
MACK performance isa matter of record. The 
knowledge gained and gathered by our trans- 
portation engineers is at the-disposal of any 
business contemplating the addition of metor- 
trucks or displacing other.methods of hauling. - 
MACK capatities: 1 to 714 4ons; with trailers, to 


15 tons. 
For catalog and complete information address Dept. 9 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


“PERFORMANCE COUNTS” 














that entered into his remarkable escape, 
in the autumn of 1917, from the Germans 
who had captured him. He modestly re- 
frains from mentioning the dogged de- 
termination that contributed to his success 
in overcoming obstacles that might easily 
have discouraged one who had depended 
entirely on luck or miracles. 

In May, 1917, O’Brien and seventeen 
other officers of the Royal Flying Corps 
sailed en the Megantic for England. Nine 
were Byitish subjects and nine Americans 
who had joined the British colors in 
Canada. By August 1 most of them were 
full-fledged pilots battling with the enemy 
at various points on the line. By Decem- 
ber 15 all but one—an American—had 
appeared on the casualty lists, and he, the 
American, was still fighting, but unscathed. 
Sinee then five have been killed in action, 
three others were undoubtedly killed, 
tho reported only as missing, three were 
seriously wounded and one was a prisoner 
in Germany. Of the eighteen who sailed 
O’Brien was the first to fall into the hands 
of the Germans. 

O’Brien began flying as a mere pastime 
in 1912, in Chieago, when he was only 
eighteen. Five years later he: was sitting 
in the Pool Pilots’ Mess, ‘‘Somewhere in 
France,’’ when suddenly ealled to do his bit 
as a fighting scout over the battle-lines, 
the Pool Pilets’ Mess being situated a few 
miles back of the lines. Whenever a pilot 
was shot down or killed, the Mess was 
ordered to send another to take his place. 
O’Brien soon became much at home with 
the squadron, about eighteen miles back of 
the Ypres line, but he can not easily forget 
August 17, a red-letter day to him, for, as 
he easually remarks, he killed two Germans 
in a double-seated machine in the morning 
of that day, another in the evening, and 
then was captured. When he returned to 
consciousness, after falling from the air, he 
was in a room with eight beds in it, three 
of which were oceupied by German officers. 
He was told that his machine came down 
in a spinning-nose dive between eight and 
nine thousand feet and that the men who 
picked him up were greatly surprized that 
he was not dashed to pieces. 

Narrating his escape, O’Brien says that 
after leaping from a moving railroad train, 
he reached Luxembourg during his ninth 
night out from Germany, but while the 
principality was officially neutral the Ger- 
mans had violated its neutrality as well as 
Belgium’s, and discovery for him would 
have been followed by the same conse- 
quences as capture in Germany. He then 
plugged along, covering in nine days about 
seventy-five miles and, according to the 
best calculation he could make, entered 
Belgium on the eighteenth day. In 
Belgium he narrowly escaped capture and 
was nearly at the end of his powers of 
endurance. At a farmhouse, which he 
stumbled upon at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he had the first hot meal he had eaten 
in a month, consisting of potatoes and 
milk. From a clothes-line he stole a pair 
of overalls and later obtained an old over- 
coat at another farmhouse, until finally he 
was fitted out in a costume that enabled 
him to pass as a native of the soil. 

He continued to travel mostly at night, 
his food consisting of uncooked vegetables. 
After having had a false passport prepared, 
he walked boldly into the streets of a 
town and at daylight passed out of the 
place without being challenged by the two 
sentries, who evidently took him for a 
Belgian peasant going to work. Reaching 
the frontier of Holland, he met a barbed- 
wire fence, one of the wires being alive. 


Here he built a ladder of fallen pine-trees, | epochal success. 








.this very comprehensive volume. 





using their branches for rungs tied to the up- 
rights with grass and strips of his handker- 
chiéf-and shirt. But as he was using it the 
ladder slipt, ‘‘came in contact with the live 
wire, and the current passed through the 
wet sticks and into my body.’’ There 
was a blue flash, he says, ‘“‘and my hold 
on the ladder relaxed, and I fell heavily to 
the ground unconscious.”’ It occurred to 
him that if he couldn’t go ‘‘over the top” 
he possibly could go under. At last he was 
able to make enough space under the wire 
fence to crawl through and still leave a 
couple of inches between his back and 
another live wire. He lay down on his 
stomach ‘‘and crawled, or rather writhed, 
under the wire like a snake with his feet 
first, when even to touch the wire above 
him would have meant instant death.” 
At the last barrier, was another barbed-wire 
fence, but it had no live wire, and so he 
got under it and ‘‘breathed the free air of 
Holland!” Just seventy-two days had 
elapsed since his escape. A thrilling and 
unique narrative is Pat O’Brien’s. 


III. 
EXPERIENCES ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Hopkins, Nevil Monroe. Over the Threshold 
of War. Personal Experiences of the Great European 
Conflict. With 70 Illustrations, many from Photo- 

phs by the Author. Drawings by Edmund Frederic, 

ments and Colored Proclamations. Pp. 375. 
i" and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
net. 


Here is a notable war-book, different from 
any other we have seen. Its author is a 
major in the Ordnance Reserve Corps, 
U. S. A., and these “‘ Personal Experiences” 
prove him to be a man of uncommon 
thirst for adventure and unshakable nerve. 
He had left America a little time before 
the war broke out, for a leisurely trip 
around the world. Much of his boyhood 
had been spent abroad, and in England 
and France he felt quite at home, as also 
in Germany. From this latter country he 
went to Russia, and he was there when 
eame the declaration of war. What he 
saw there, and on his way back to Paris, 
he tells in a chatty style delightful to read. 
Of conditions in Paris’ he writes half 
humorously and at length, as they were 
just before war actually began in France. 
Then he saw “French Towns in War- 
Time,” as only a trained observer could 
see them; and’ in the early war-days he was 
under fire before Mons, likewise in the 
retreat from there. He was repeatedly 
under arrest, and had many narrow es- 
eapes from death at German hands, for 
he returned from England to Germany 
before his experiences ended, and was 
some time in Belgium. All proceeds from 
the sale of this sumptuous volume, as 
unusual in its degree of interest as in its 
mechanical excellence, are donated by 
Major Hopkins to the Fund of the Belgian 
Scholarship Committee, Washington, D.C., 
for the benefit of Belgian scholars, writers, 
and artists, and to assist in rebuilding 
Belgium educationally as soon as war 
shall end. 


OTHER WAR-BOOKS 


Willis J. Aircraft and Submarines. 
Pp. With Eight Color Plates and 100 Other 
Tilustrations. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1918. $3.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


“The submarine has been the David 
of the war,” Mr. Abbot tells us. That the 
aeroplane has been the eyes of opposing 
armies is widely known. How these de- 
vices have developed and have been 
operated, we are told in graphic style in 
It is a 
romantic story, brimming: with records of 
patience under disappointment, of ap- 
parently hopeless failure followed by 


Abbot, 
388. 
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And the courage which | 
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has been demonstrated by mien in the air 
and men under the sea makes a néw marvel 
of heroism—a marvel to be shuddered at, 
surely, while it causes one to wish that the 
agencies of air-fighting and sea-murder had 
never been invented. 


Rivet, C je 
(Tread Pe soo Noo ye " "Dee 
&Co. $3. Postage, 16 cents. ' 

The author of this timely book went to 
Russia in 1901 as a professor and re- 
mained as a journalist, the Petrograd cor- 
respondent of the Paris Temps, and has 
had opportunitiés of mixing with the three 
great sections of Russian society—the 
aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the peasant 
class. In these days when Russian con- 
ditions and the Russian problem are fore- 
most in the public minds, we welcome all 
books that may shed light on a very serious 
subject, but, unfortunately, we find few 
authorities that agree, and this noted critic 
is no exception. He considers I. “Un- 
known Russia, II. “‘The Revolution,” ITT. 
“France and Russia.’”’ He pictures the 
Russian as of great natural kindness but 
totally lacking in character. His com- 
ments on the Czar and Czarina, the court 
life of jealous bickering and intrigue, and 
the terrible régime of Rasputin are full of 


startling revelations. Seething polities, 
personal jealousies, and secret diplo- 
matic mistakes give Mr. Rivet every 


opportunity of explaining present condi- 
tions, and all that he says is worthy of 
serious study and attention—it is all 
thoughtful and entertaining and, best of 
all, expresses hope for the ultimate out- 
come, praising the new democracy “‘striv- 
ing magnificently to realize in its effort for 
peace the very ideals of our own (French) 
revclution,” 

Hornaday, William T. Awake, America! Pp. 


197. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. Postage, 
15 cents. 


Dr. Hornaday pleads for an America 
awake to the cruelty and rapacity of 
“the mad-dog nation.” He lays bare 
mercilessly America’s ‘“‘sins of omission 
and commission” in preparing to end the 
power of ‘“‘The Leper of Potsdam,” but 
withal he is confident that ultimately 
“America is going over the top for the 
preservation of human liberty,” that “‘the 
nation is passing through its acid test” 
and “is being born into new life.” He 
pictures the dangers of alien socialism 
and sounds a warning against the ‘‘ blood- 
sucking parasites’’ who would inflame class 
hatred. ‘‘The only proper and adequate 
treatment of the cobra of class hatred is 
instant extermination.”* He lists a classifi- 


cation of ‘‘cobras in our house,’’ including 
“German terrorists, German spies, Ger- 
man propagandists, the I. W. W., the 


Bolsheviki of New York, ordinary and 
extraordinary slackers, the Non-Partizan 
League, and the German-American Alli- 
ance, Hun sympathizers and _ allies.” 
Immediate measures are urged against ‘the 
inflow of ignorance” accompanying un- 
restrained inimigration. He shows the 
menace of a German peace, promulgated 
by ‘‘the bitterest and most-hated enemy 
the United States ever had,” and utters 
forceful words of warning against a coming 
German commercial drive upon which 
“the greedy, bloodshot eye of the Hun” 
is already fixt. American trade must 
awake from its ‘“‘sleepyheadness and folly ”’ 
if the nation would “get its own and 
hold it.’’ The book presents for the first 
time in print a list of those who ap- 
peared in Washington to argue against pre- 
paredness. It gives a long list of German 
outragesin America and advocates throwing 
the German language out of the schools. 
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es ° 
Actual photograph of dual equipment of Goodyear S-V solid tires 
in service on a seven-ton unit of the Consumers Company, Chicazo 


GOOD 
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The Essentials of 


Truck Tire Merit 








LTHOUGH pneumatic truck 

tires are opening up new fields 

of employment for the motor truck, 

the solid tire is yet essential and ad- 
vantageous in slower service. 


From the beginning of the truck 
industry Goodyear has been de- 
veloping solid tires to a result now 
commensurate with such effort and 
ex perience. 


Out of the experiments we have 
made, the tests and demonstrations 
we have conducted, the clear fact 
emerges that the merit of a solid 
truck tire depends upon three essen- 
tial qualities. 


These three qualities, vital to eth- 
cient and economical service, are 
long tread wear, freedom from chip- 
ping and cutting, and resistance to 
separation from the base. 


It is not a hard matter to embody 
one of these qualities in a truck tire, 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


but it is exceedingly dificult to in- 
clude all three in effective proportion. 


The marked superiority of the Good- 
year S-V solid truck tire consists in 
the fact that it does embody all three 
qualities in extreme degree. 


It wears long and persistently, it de- 
feats ordinary abrasion and damage, 
tire and base are fused into an almost 
indissoluble unit. 


Proof of the tire’s goodness is best 
seén in its performafice, a perform- 
ance uniformly remarkable for efh- 
ciency and thrift. 


No Good year truck tire is an un- 
tried quantity—a system of intensive 
testing establishes each type’s merit 
before it goes on the market. 


This practice affords yet another 
sound assurance for the public that 
the Goodyear tire it buys will serve 
ably and well. 
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ONE MAN OPERATES BOTH TRACTOR 
































ished at its speed, splendid quality 
of work, and ease with which it operates. 
After seeing the Moline-Universal work, of both tractor 


combined in the new Moline-Universal bearings lubricated under 35 pounds pressure; 


AND IMPLEMENT 





Mev deat-AareDoner-Mrokirk 


VERY farmer who sees the new distinct advantages over other tractors— 


Moline-Universal plowingisaston- _light weight; greater economy and ease 
of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating; one-man control 


and implement from the 


you will thatthe number of plows at of the implement. 


ulled is less i rtant than th keep this in mind always—the 
a woik danaigthed. eieletaat” Moline-Universal is built for positive 
power and light weight are br sage . The powerful 4 cylinder ——. 


sys- 





to a remarkable degree. Under ordi- Remy lectric 
em with govern 













at at 34 m. p- h., the Moline-Universal will 
plow 


h.—the usual tractor Thus, the 





all 
nary plowing conditions, pulling 2 plows cmelae enclosed; 15 Hyatt ogee as 





a; peste 
eptined shafts; 


le ball 
9 acres in a 10 hour day—as much a lock; heat peat treated and stee | cut geare 


iability,”’ and make the 


as a 3-plow tractor travelin ag, 2¢ m. p. pa Mok potlioaall @ the best tractor money 


Moline-Universal has large capacity, } “* Send for tractor catalog. Address Dept. 59. 
ample power for belt work, with yooh MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 


It Solves The Farm Help Problem 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





CONVERSATION itty 70 aA¥ 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written | are more numerous than you realize. Prove this conuition 
on the true art of conversation and its attainment. | for yourself—and correct it— by examining this book, 
+ + felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. | Better Say. It is packed with eg ge valuable to every 
| one who would speak accurately mail, 25 cents. 
‘FUNK & WAGNALLS Ci OMPANY 


New York 







































permanent repairs as quick as you could change t 
the vulcanizer over the puncture and light it. In 


The Convenient Patch & Heat Unit 


Non - flaming solid fuel, metal vulcanizing plate, 
and repair rubber are combined in one easily-applied 
unit. No chance for mistakes. Every repair perfect. 
Sold by Accessory Dealers and Garages 

Let your nearest accessory dealer show you how easily you 


can mend your tubes anywhere with the SHALER 5 ; Minuté 
Vulcanizer.. Write for FREE Book—“The Care of Tires. 


= én: Shaler Co., 1203 Fourth St, Waupun, Wis 










GAAUER S-MINUTE VULCANIZER 
ia ONE OF THE FAMOUS SHALER LINE 
Stop the wasteful cost of carrying several spare tubes. Prevent delays 


and repair bills due to punctures by using this safe rubber-welder that makes 


a “feather-edge’’ repair that cannot be removed without tearing tube. 















ubes. ~ Simply clamp 
5 minutes you have 














Complete Outfit 
$1.50 


Includes 
6 Round & 6 Oblong 
Patch & Heat Units 
Extra Units, Round 
or Oblong, only 75¢ 
per dozen 










































PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


CROWDS SEE PERSHING’S AIRMEN 
BAG THEIR FIRST GERMANS 


OW Lieuts. Alan F. Winslow and 

Douglas Campbell brought down 
the first two German airplanes, to fall 
victims to the American aviators:with the 
forees of General Pershing is told at first 
hand by Lieutenant Winslow in his diary, 
which has been made public by the War 
Department. The machines were brought 
down within a minute of each other, 
and almost on top of the American air- 
drome. The battle was witnessed by the 
inhabitants of a near-by village as well as 
by those on the aviation-field directly 
below. 

The account of the spirited engage- 
ments was not written with a view to 
publication, but because of its historical 
and descriptive value the Department 
decided that it should be given pub- 
licity. Both men were decorated by the 
French Government, and have been pro- 
posed for. the American Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

Lieutenants Winslow and Campbell 
were on emergency call on the morning 
of April 14, when at 8:45 information was 
received that two German machines were 
maneuvering above a city only a mile 
away from the airdrome. The Lieutenants 
at once took the air. Winslow’s diary, as 
printed in the New York World, tells this 
story of the battle: 


I had not made a complete half turn and 
was at about 250 meters when straight 
above and ahead of me in the mist of the 
early morning, and not more than a hun- 
dred yards away, I saw a plane coming 
toward me with huge black crosses on its 
wings and tail. 

I was so furious to see a German directly 
over our aviation-field that I swore out 
loud and violently opened fire. At the 
same time, to avoid my bullets, he slipt 
into a left-hand reversement and came 
down, firing on me. I climbed, however, 
in a right-hand spiral and slipt off, coming 
down directly behind him and on his tail. 
Again I violently opéned fire. I had him 
at a rare advantage, which was due to the 
greater speed and maneuverability of our 
wonderful machines. I fired twenty to 
thirty rounds at him and could see my 
tracers entering his machine. 

Then, in another moment, his plane 
went straight down in an uncontrolled 
nose dive; I had put his engine out of 
eommission. I followed in a straight 
dive, firing all the way. At about six 
hundred feet above the ground he tried to 
regain control of his machine, but could 
not, and he crashed to earth. I darted 
down near him, made a sharp turn by the 
wreck, to make sure he was out of com- 
mission, then made a victorious swoop 
down over him, and climbed up again 
to see if Doug needed any help with the 
other Boche, for I had caught a glimpse 
of their combat out of the corner of my eye. 

I rose to about 300 feet again to see Doug 
on the"tail of his Boche. His tracer buliets 
were passing throughout the enemy plane. 
I climbed a little higher and was diving 
down on this second German and about to 
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fire, when I saw the German plane go up_ 


in flames and crash to éarth. ._Doug had 
sent his German plane down one minute 
after I had shot down mine. : 

Mind you, the fight took place only 300 
meters up, in full view of all on the ground 
and in the near-by town; and it took place 
directly above our aviation-field. Further- 
more, mine dropt.about one hundred yards 
to the right and Doug’s one hundred yards 
to. the left of our field. These are remarkable 
facts, for one of our majors, who, with the 
French Army since 1915, has shot down 
seventeen machines, never had one land 
in France—and here we go right: off. the 
bat and stage a fight over our airdrome 
and bring down two Germans right on it. 
It was .an opportunity of a lifetime—a 
great chance. 

When we-landed, only our respective 
mechanies were left in the drome. The 
whole camp was pouring:out, flying by on 
foot, bicycles, side -cars, automobiles; 
soldiers, women, children, majors, colonels, 
French and American—all poured out of 
the city. . In ten minutes several thousand 
people must have gathered. -Doug and I 
congratulated each other, and my mechanic, 
no longer*military, jumped up and down, 
waving his hat, poundmg me on the back 
instead of .saluting,.amd yelled: 

“Damn it! That’s the stuff, old kid!” 

Then Campbell and I rushed to our 
respective German wrecks. 

On the way there—it was only half a 
mile—I ran into a huge crowd of soldiers, 
blue and khaki, pressing about one man. I 
pushed my way through the crowd and 
heard somebody triumphantly say to the 
surrounded man in French: f 

“There he is; now you will believe he 
is an’ American.” 

I looked at the man—a scrawny, poorly 
clad little devil, drest in a rotten German 
uniform. It was the Boche pilot of the 
machine I had shot down. Needless to 
say, I felt rather haughty to come face to 
face with my victim, now a prisoner, but 
did not know what to say. It seems he 
would not believe that an American officer 
had brought him down. He looked me all 
over, and then asked me in good French 
if I was an American. When I answered 
*Yes,’ he had no more to say. 

There was a huge crowd around the 
wrecked plane, and the first man I ran 
into was our Major—the commanding 
officer—and he was the happiest man in the 
world outside of myself and Doug. A 
French and an American General blew 
up in a limousine to congratulate us— 
colonels, majors, all the pilots, all the 
French officers, mechanics, everybody in 
the town and camp. All had seen the 
fight. 

One woman, an innkeeper, told me she 
could sleep well from now on, and held 
up her baby for me to kiss. I looked at the 
baby and then felt grateful to my Major, 
who pulled me away in the nick of time. 


The German machine was a wreck, but 
Winslow managed to gather quite a quan- 
tity of souvenirs. He had his mechanic 
remove the big, black German 
from the wings, the rudder, pieces of 
eanvas pierced by his bullets, the mirror, 
clock, compass, and other paraphernalia. 
He thus describes Campbell’s victory: 


crosses 


Doug’ ‘had set his Boche machine on fire 
at 300 meters and it had fallen in flames, 
rolling over three times, and then com- 
pletely burning up. There remained but a 
charred wreckage, like the sacrifice of 
some huge animal. The Boche pilot had 
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Make Your Car Ride Easier and Last Longer 


T’S rough riding, not mileage, that wears out your 
car. Tell us its make and model, and let us show 
you how to— 
—make your car ride smoother, steadier and quieter than you 
ever thought possible;—ride in comfort on the seat, instead of 
bounting from it;—save in wear and tear on mechariism arid tires; 
—reduce depreciation, and get an extra year or two of service. 


(UBBERS 


$18, $24, $30 per set of four—ready for you to attach 






Snubbers prevent abrupt or excessive rebound of the car by 
gradually checking spring expansion as soon as it commences... 
They do not interfere with spring action on the down stroke, nor 
with the easy-riding qualities of springs on smooth roads. 


Used by the foremost American car-builders as standard factory 
equipment. Profit by their example. At least investigate 
Snubbers by writing today for full information—FREE.: 


Dealers: Get our special proposition 
GABRIEL MFG. COMPANY at 
° 


THE harder the Bull 

pulls, the tighter 
the rope coils around 
the tree to hold him. 
The. harder the 
Fe try to expand, 
the tighter the layers 
of the Snubber coil to 
slow up the rebound. 


East 4ist Street CLEVELAND, OHIO Jf 


*} 
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DDISON’S ESSAYS | ENDELL PHILLIPS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. THE Appreciative Biography by Dr. Martyn 
, , TATOR Smo, choth. $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORE nee imo, efeth. $1 





Funk & Wagnalls Company - ‘New York 








Af AA RE SME CD He 


EX Twitchell 
kK AIR GAUGE 


Tires and gasoline are 
war necessities. Economy 
of these isa patriotic duty. 
When you run your car on 
insufficiently inflated tires 
you are wasting tires and 

j| gasoline. 

Measure your air pres- rh 
sure daily with a Twitchell \ 
Air Gauge and save both t 
your tires and your gas. 


Price $1.25 


| 
| 
| 
| | An Important New Book Just Published 


The United States 
POST OFFICE 


By Daniel C. Roper 
Former First Assistant Postmaster- General 
AS and intensely interesting study of the 
Post Office system of this country by an ex- 
who Las had exceptional opportunities for 
Familiarining himself with every detail of its work- 
ings. The author describes the growth of the Ameri- 
can Post Office from its inception in the intercolonial 
postal union of Andrew Hamilton to its present enor- 
mous dimensions, intricate network of routes, and 
highly developed organization. The book is not 
only of absorbing interest from a historical point of 
view, but is a wonderful sociological document, un- 
folding an amazing story of what men can accom- 
plish by working together for certain definite ends. 
404 pp., cloth bound ; pgs $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





At your dealer, or 


THE TWITCHELL’ GAUGE CO. 4, 
1516-B So. Wabash Ave., Chicago [Qj 
SSSI 
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been thrown out and was badly off. His 
face, hands, feet, nostrils, and lungs were 
all burned, while his leg was broken. He is. 
now in hospital and my Boche is probably 
commencing his job of ditch-digging for 
the rest of the war. 

They got much valuable information 
from my man. He was a Pole; said he 
was not an officer because he was a Pole, 
altho he had been an “aspirant” and a 
pilot at the front for two years. He said 
to me, with a sort of sigh of relief, throwing 
up his hands at the same time, ‘ Alors, la 
guerre est fini pour moi.” [“ Well, = ‘war 
is over for me.”’} 

That afternoon my wrecked ashe 
plane and the charred result of Doug’s 
good work were exhibited in the public 
square of the town, surrounded by an armed 
guard and overlooked by a French military 
band. It also was a great day for the 
townspeople, and has had a good moral 
effect. You can imagine it when you 
realize it took place above their roof- 
tops at only 300 meters, and that they 
were able to see the whole fight. The 
Americans are indeed welcome in the town 
now, and Doug and I can buy almost 
anything half price. 

An amusing incident was this—the 
fight was so near to the earth that bullets 
were flying dangerously all about the 
ground. No one was hurt save a French 
worker in the field, who received a hole 
through ‘his ear from one of my bullets 
and is very proud of it. 





GENERAL LIGGETT TO COMMAND 
FIRST U. S. FIELD ARMY 


T was recently announced at the weekly 
conference. of the War Department 
that a constant stream of American troops 
is steadily moving to the Front in France 
and perceptibly strengthening the whole 
Allied line. Another announcement which 
was not a great surprize to men who have 
followed the Army in the past was that 
Maj-.-Gen. Hunter Liggett had been selected 
to be corps commander, when the American 
forces reach that strength, and to com- 
mand the first American field Army when 
it is organized. He already commands the 
forces now in the field. 

That the selection of General Liggett 
as Corps Commander was no surprize is 
explained by the fact that no other officer 
has moved so steadily and _ noiselessly 
upward ever since the beginning of his 
eareer in the Army. Marveling friends 
have frequently been led to attribute it all 
to “Liggett luck.” But, says a writer 
in the New York Sun: 


It hasn’t been luck at all. It has been 
the closest kind of work that has marked 
a@ career so little known outside of pro- 
fessional circles that civilians will wonder 
who this striking figure is and how he 
came to be the right man at the right time 
when the big ball opened in Lorraine. 

If one would have a picture of the man, 
take a drop back to the days when the 
United States sent its correcting forces 
over the broad Pacific to handle the 
Philippine insurrection. It was in the 
middle of the Pacific. A storm had just 
swept the seas and the waves were climb- 
ing rapidly, as tho entered in some mighty 
contest to see which might mount the 
highest. A life-boat shot out from the 
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side of the City of Peking, which carried 
two: battalions of the 31st Infantry, United 


. States Volunteers. 


For two days we had been seeking the 
Immanuense, an ancient tub that had been 
chartered to take the third battalion over 
the water. There was no wireless in those 
days to keep ships in close communion, 
and all on board the City of Peking thought 
their comrades had gone to the bottom 
in the mighty storm. But the Peking, 
determined to save, put back and was in 
search of her littlesister of the deep. When 
they found her and attached a hawser the 
storm snapt it like so much paper. 

Wigwag boys on the top of the engine- 
house had read from the flags on the leaky 
tub that all was not well; that the fellows 
on the other side of the mountain of waves 
were in.trouble. That is why the life- 
boat went daringly from the side of the 
City of Peking, carrying four men who 
seemed mere specks on a cockle-shell as it 
danced high, then dived low on its mission 
of aid. 

When the four men reached the Im- 
manuense and climbed aboard they found 
the ship half full of water. Soldiers, 
working waist-deep in the hold, pumped 
and bailed for dear life. Right in the 
midst of the gang, giving grim, deter- 
mined aid as well as direction, stood a 
tall, powerful man, with the jaw of a 
snapping turtle, and one of those dispo- 
sitions that make one think that he 
wouldn’t hurry unduly if he was about to 
eateh the last train for heaven. 

The tall man was Maj. Hunter Liggett, 
of the 3d Battalion of the 31st Infantry. 
His bulldog courage and good sense saved 
the ship that carried him on his first step 
onward and upward. 


Major Liggett played Robinson Crusoe 
in the Philippines under the shadow of a 
voleano that was always threatening to 
erupt, and with Moros, anxious to start 
something, skulking around. He was 


monarch of all he surveyed for two years, | 


and then he returned to Chicago as Adju- 
tant-General to General Carter. He was 
made a Lieutenant-Colonel and then came 
the Colonel’s eagle. Says The Sun: 


The next thing we heard of Liggett he 
was down at Washington playing with the 
war-toys in the War College for all the 
game is worth. That is the highest high 
school of the Army. There is the mystery 
chamber of the service. 

In it the officers and the students take 
the world as their chess-board and play 
out the war-game under all of its con- 
ceivable conditions. Every international 
friend is treated as tho it might one 
day become an enemy and every enemy 
as tho it might one day be a friend. So 
they play against all chances and figure 
all possibilities. 

There is where Liggett shone. He went 
to the college in 1909 as a student officer. 
A year later he was a director, and after 
two years the president of the War College. 
He might as well have been anchored 
under one of the pyramids for all the 
public might hope to know of him there. 
But he was in the war-game big, and at the 
very fountain-head of knowledge. 

He emerged from his shell in 1913 long 
enough to take charge of the veterans’ 
camp, at Gettzsburg, where the public 
saw an amazingly handsome - looking 
officer handling the camp with master 
force. 

Then, after the papers wondered over 
the way that he took care of thousands of 





visitors without a jar or jolt, he went 
back to his maps and his compasses 9 
the tables of organization, to peep 
little more into the crystal ball that holds 
the military fate of nations. 

‘It followed naturally that when Admiral 
Fletcher was sent to Vera Cruz and land 
troops became a matter of some moment— 
troops that might be moved in a hurry 
into the cactus country—the President 
reached out and grabbed Liggett, and we 
found that Brigadier-General Liggett was 
ordered to Texas City. Probably never 
before did the order more truthfully add 
the words: ‘‘The travel enjoined is neces- 
sary for the public service.’’ For he was 
the one man ‘fitted by. his habits of study 
and training to play the game of military 
chess on the ground. 

The~ Texas border held him for the 
time that trouble offered a promise, and 
next Major-General Liggett was ordered 
to go to San Francisco and take com- 
mand of the Western Department. By a 
funny trick of fate Liggett relieved in 
that command Maj.-Gen. William L. 
Sibert, the very man picked to go with 
Pershing to France, and whose shoes 
stood waiting for Liggett when it was 
found necessary to take General Sibert 
from the post of chief field-commander 
under “‘ Black Jack.” 

General Liggett is a soldier of the type 
found in the fiction of knighthood days— 
gentle, kind, and a companion of rare 
graces, and yet one of the toughest propo- 
sitions in the field that the country has 
ever known. As the first actual fighting 
leader at the front, the man who is the 
actual man behind the gun, he will com- 
mand unusual interest throughout the 
country that knows him so little, and re. 
spect among the officers who know him 
so well. 





"TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD GIRL UNCLE 
SAM’S FINGER-PRINT EXPERT 


HEN it was announced that the 

United States Government would 
take finger-prints of every officer and man 
in the Navy, and that experts were needed 
for that purpose, men and women flocked 
to the office in New York City where the 
examinations were being held. Miss Marie 
Dahm, of New York, was one of the first 
to apply. She also had been among the 
first of her sex to enlist in the Naval 
Reserve and she passed first in the ex- 
amination qualifying her for the position 
of finger-print expert. A Washington 
correspondent of the Providence Journal 
writes: 

Miss Dahm fills one of the most impor- 
tant positions in the Identification Bureau 
of the Navy. Her chief, J. H. Taylor, says 
that she is one of the best in her line that 
the Government has. 

Accuracy, it is evident, is one of the first 
qualifications necessary for this position. 
Miss Dahm possesses this quality in 
abundance. She has trained her eye to 
distinguish between the many and varied 
markings in different persons’ finger-tips, 
and this is no minor task. The several 
classifications into which the different 
markings fall are so slightly separate that 
one must needs be a person of extraordinary 
perception and ability to distinguish 
between them. 

Over Miss Dahm’s desk pass the prints 
of every man and officer of the Navy. 
Since the war this number has increased 
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Get Your Hudson 
Super-Six Now 


Delay May Make It Impossible 


Hudson production is not keeping 
pace with Hudson demand. 

It is quite probable that those who 
buy now will be offered premiums 
for their cars by those who will then 
want Super-Sixes. Present condi- 
tions indicate as much. 

Motor cars are now required for 
more and more needs. Restricted 
railway facilities make their use more 
imperative than ever. 

The production of cars is dimin- 
ishing. 

Good cars are in great demand. 

Prices on some have already been 


advanced for the second time within 
the past six months. 


Reduced production is responsible. 


Cars which have proved their re- 
liability are in first demand. Their 
supply will be the first to give out. 


For two-and-a-half years the 
Super-Six has led all other fine cars 
in the volume of sales. 


More than 50,000 users know its 
reliability. 


There is no doubt about the 
Super-Six except how long you will 
be able to get one. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











58 
from 300,000 to 600,000. So it is obvious 
that her knowledge of the subject is 
severely tested by her work. 

In taking a finger-print of a recruit 
in the Navy the impressions of all ten 
fingers are obtained. A print of these 
is made and turned over to one of the 
classification experts, who determines the 
type of the patterns to which they belong, 
Sueh is the work which Miss Dahm 
performs. 

There are four types of finger-prints. 
If one will study his own thumb-print if 
will be possible to identify the class to 
which any thumb belengs- If, after mak- 
ing a print impression, the lines in it appear 
to slope up and then downward on the 
other side of the fifigers, then the “im- 
pression is classified as am arch, . If: the; 
slope is very much marked, reaching aJittle - 
peak at the highest point, the impréssi 
is ealled a tented areh. A 

These are the two simplest classi 
tions. The others are slightly mere com- 
plicated and are harder to identify. _ There 
are the loops, the radial and ulnar loops, 
named for the way in which they~etrve, 
and the whorl and the composite loop. 
These are the different patterns by which 
all finger-prints are classified, but the 
different classifications have manifold 
variations by which it is possible to iden- 
tify the prints of one person from those 
of a million others. 


The seience has determined as many as 
sixty-five different points of identifica- 
tion in a single print. It is the ability to 
recognize these marks that distinguishes 
the expert, and Miss Dahm, altho only 
twenty-two years old, possesses it to an 
unusual degree. She has examined thou- 
sands of prints since assuming her duties 
and naturally her knowledge of the sub- 
ject has increased. Describing the method 
of recording a finger-print of a recruit, The 
Journal says: 


After the ten'finger-prints are success- 
fully classified a numerical rating of the 
group is given, according to a technical 
formula. This puts it into a certain 
numerical class which gives it a particular 
place in the files. Then the card con- 
taining the prints and the rating is actually 
filed. 

The filing-cases of the Identification 
Bureau are extensive. They line the walls 
of one of the many rooms and have 
four or five enlisted jackies constantly at 
work upon them, filing them accurately, 
eomparing them, and searching for dupli- 
eates. Since there are no two persons in a 
million who have the same print, it is a 
sure test that when two facsimile records 
are discovered they belong to the same 
man. This is one means of finding out 
whether a man has enlisted twice in the 
service. 

But this is not the reason for stressing 
this work of obtaining finger-prints of 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines at the 
present time. The main object to-day ‘is 
to elassify some infallible material by 
means of which perfect identification of 
the American fighters may be made. And 
the finger-print is infallible. 

This offiee will be the means of allaying 
the fears of those who are left at home 
that a son, brother, or father may sleep 
in an unknown grave. It will avert any 
such complication as recently happened 
on the Irish coast when the victims 
of the sunken transport T'uscania were 
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brought to port without means of identifi- 


eation at hand. Every fighter will hence- 
forth be identified by the badge he will 
wear ‘around his neck, the mark given 
him in Washington; when his finger-print 
was taken, and preserved in the Gov- 
ernment’s permanent record. 

Due to the fact that the ranks of the 
service have been so greatly augmented 
since the beginning of the war, the head- 
quarters of the Identification Bureau have 
been enlarged so that now they occupy 
ten rooms instead of two, as formerly. 
*Inm-thesé ten rooms the entire proeess.of 
receiving, classifying, recording, and filing 
finger-prints je" camned on. In addition 
there is a co ‘te chemical laboratery 
whete the identification-badges are made, 

this branch of the work means con- 
stant: manufacture of these little but very 
indispensable tags. 

These badges are metal and are hung 
‘around the neek upon a thin chain. They 
have.on- the face an etched replica of the 
seldier’s thumb-print. On the reverse 
is the. mame and company identification 
of the wearer. But in case this name 
wears off, the print still remains as a 
permanent mark. 

If the man is killed in action and his 
body recovered, it is very simple to com- 
pare his thumb-mark with his badge. If 
they are the same the badge is retained 


and transmitted to the office at Washing-_ 


‘ton, where the name and permanent record 
are on file. In this way his identity can 
not -be lost. 


The iis of the, victims of naval dis- 
asters are frequently shriveled by exposure 
to the water, but this does not render the 
making of a satistactory print impossible. 
By means of water injected by a hypo- 
dermic-needle the skin is filled out and the 
original markings réstored. 

Miss Dahm studied finger-prints 
two years with the purpose of obtaining 
an appointment in one of the New York 
City Magistrate’s offices. Of the work of 
Uncle Sam’s finger-print department and 
the method employed the writer in The 
Journal says: : 


The apparatus for taking the impres- 
sion consists of a plate of glass and a 
prepared ink, which is spread on the glass 
thickly enough to receive a clear impression. 
Two kinds of impressiéns are used, “‘ plane”’ 
and ‘‘rolled.”’ 

A plane impression is made by pressing 
the bulb of the finger, with the plane of 
the finger-nail parallel to the plane of the 
glass, on the inked surface. A _ rolled 
impression is obtained by placing the side 
of the finger on the inked plate, with the 
plane of the finger-nail at right angles 
to the plane of this glass, and rolling the 
finger over until it reaches a_ position 
where the nail is at right angles with the 
bulb of the finger, however facing in 
the opposite direction to its position in the 
beginning. 

This makes a large impression and in- 
eludes all the points necessary for an 
accurate classification. Such an opera- 
tion is followed in the office in regard to 
all ten fingers. As each finger contains 
different marks, it constitutes an almost 
perfect means of identification for every 
man in the. service. 

While this office was formerly mainly 
useful as a means of providing a clue for 
tracing deserters and finding out whether 
a recruit had ever enlisted before, it is 
now assuming a significance as a means 
of identification of the soldiers, which is 


for 


| they 








more important than any one would have 
imagined before its war-time possibilities 


were thought of. Its possibilities have so 
greatly imprest the heads of the service 
that it is being constantly enlarged to 


accommodate the increased work of the 


war. 

The Army maintains a similar. bureau. 
Both bureaus contain a fund of informa- 
tion which is calculated to allay the 
fears which ‘beset the loved one of every 
fighter who goes into the war. 





« 
PRUSSIA. JEERED. ALSACE-LORRAINE'’S 
PLEA FOR LIBERTY 


oe ne wrong. done taFrance by Prussia 
in 1871 inthe matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine should bg Tighted.’’—President 
Wilson in his message of January 8, 1918. 
That wrong to which the President refers 
was perpetrated by Prussia in the Treaty 
of Frankfort, which terminated the Franco- 
Pryssian War_in 1871. Within the year 
following more than 60,000 inhabitants of 
the former French provinces emigrated to 
the tyranny of the conquerors, 
After three years of German rule those who 
remained were granted representation in 
the Legislative Assembly, and 
exercised that right by 
who bravely 
proud tho 
for their 





escape 


German 
promptly 
electing fifteen 
sentiments of the 


“* protesters,” 
voiced the 
éonquéred people who prayed 
liberty. 

The jeering reception that was accorded 
to the Deputies by their brutal conquerors 
is revealed in the stenographie report of 
the session of the assembly, which has been 
translated by Mary E. Townsend and is 
printed in the New York Evening Post. 

The scene was dramatic even in its un- 
colored official presentation. The setting 
was the German Imperial Reichstag on 
February 18, 1874. Those present: The 
President of the Reichstag, the Secretary, 
fifteen Deputies from Alsace-Lorraine, and 
397 other of the Reichstag. 
Deputy Teutsch, who selected as 
spokesman by his colleagues—presumably 
because he spoke and understood German 
—requested that he be permitted to speak 
in French. His request was denied by the 
President, who declared: 


members 
was 


According to the rules of order and our 
rational methed of procedure, the usual 
eustom will prevail in to-day’s session 
that only German can be spoken in the 
German Reichstag. [Cheers from the 
House: “Bravo.”] And those Deputies 
who can not speak German may read a 
manuscript written in German from the 
reader’s desk. [Cries of ‘‘ Entirely right.”’] 
I shall insist strictly upon the observance 
of these rules of order under all conditions. 
[(‘‘Bravo.”’] 

Deruty Trutscu—I have not offered 
the motion in my own interest, but for the 
benefit of my Lorraine colleagues, who 
neither speak nor understand German. 
We thought that, since Germany has for 
the first time annexed a French people, 
who do not speak German, the Reichstag, at 
least for to-day, might make an exception. 
I read, speak, and write German, but can 
not extemporize in it—[interruptions]—so I 
beg your indulgence, gentlemen—(eries of 
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fromyour 
Gasoline 


by RalphDePalma 


OR a number of years I have been making 
a careful study of motor performance and 
fuel economy. 


**My work has been carried on in conjunction 
with the engineering department of various well 
known automobile manufacturers. The part 
that I have taken in various speed events has 
been almost entirely in connection with this 
engineering work. 


**Therefore, while driving racing cars and en- 


deavoring to get as much speed as possible out of 


each gallon of gas, the real object has been 
to discover means of getting more miles per gallon 
of gas. 

“I do not say this to imply that I have not 
gone in to win every event possible, but simply 
to emphasize the fact that racing has always had 
a more serious side for me—that of gathering 
necessary information to be utilized in my en- 
gineering work. 


**As every motorist knows, one of the big 
problems of recent years has been that of 
economy. The fuel that we are obliged to 
use has gradually, yet consistently, deteriorated 
in quality. Engineers for various automobile 
companies have spent thousands, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, of dollars in an endeavor to 
solve the problem of getting. better performance 
and greater economy from the present-day 
gasoline. 


*‘No carburetor has been marketed for pas- 
senger cars that will handle this heavier gasoline 
in a manner to allow the motor to get full effi- 
ciency from the gasoline used; #. ¢., part of the 
fuel entering the motor is unused. This fact 
is easily proven by the troubles that motorists 
today have with carbon. Carbon deposits on 
the cylinder walls, piston head, and spark plugs 
are nothing more than heavy residue from the 
gasoline that is not exploded. A still greater 
portion of this unused fuel goes out through the 
exhaust. 


**The problem confronting engineers, there- 
fore, has been one of discovering some method 
whereby the gasoline could be gotten into the 
cylinders in a form that would insure a com- 
bustion of every atom. 


*‘In my engineering experience I never dis- 
covered a way to approximate this until I was 
first induced to give ECCOLENE aa trial. 
This happened seven months ago, and I must 
say that the results that I have had, and the 
results that I personally know others to have 
had, are the only reasons why I am issuing 
this statement. 


“Tt is my sincere belief that the use of 
ECCOLENE will be a great boon to motor . 
drivers. I have experimented with it in prac- 
tically all types and sizes of motors. In an 
experimental way I have also used ECCOLENE 
in, some of my racing cars. The results have 
always been the same—freedom from carbon— 





Dealers, Supply Stations and Gar- 
ages will find ECCOLENE a most 
profitable specialty. Write or wire 
for prices and terms. 











SPECIA Above illustration shows Ralph De 


Palma in his twelve-cylinder racing car. 
Since the accompanying article was written, Mr. Ral lph 
De Palma, as is generally known, won the annual Memo- 
vial Day race at Sheepshead Bay, New York, using 
ECCOLENF-treated gasoline. Mr. De Palma holds all 
world's speed records from six minutes to six hours. 





Bellevue, Ohio—New York City 
Test Run 


A recent test of ECCOLENE was made when 
10 new six-cylinder cars left Detroit from the 
factory for New York City. At Bellevue, Ohio, 
ECCOLENE in proper proportion was added to 
the gasoline; and regardless of the fact that the 
motors were new and somewhat stiff, cars, with 
ECCOLENE-treated gasoline showed a decided 
economy over those using plain gasoline. Follow- 
ing is a complete summary of results: 


wee} —), of trip from Bellevue, Ohio, 
to New York City { From 4/24/1918—8 A. M. 





(651 miles) To 4/26/1918—9 P. M. 
ECCOLENE-TREATED GASOLINE 
Car No. G d Miles Per Galion 
1 > es 12.6 
2 50 15.6 
3 55 13.7 
4 53 14.2 
5 51 14.8 


Average Miles per Gallon... .14.2 
Gasoline Consumed... .....268 ~Aesaca 


CARS USING PLAIN GASOLIN 
Car No. cement eeneen Miles Per Gallon 


6 

7 62 4 2 
8 56 13.4 
9 68% 11 
10 64 11.5 


Average Miles per Gallon... .11.5 
Total Gasoline Consumed. . . .326 Gallons 
Seating saved on trip by the use of Eccolene—s8 


lacteased mileage, 23.4‘ 
Cost of Eccolene, 314 ats., at $7.00 per gallon—$4. 08. 
Saving in Gasoline, 58 gais., at 26% $15 
ving less cost colene—$11. Ts. 
Pistons of cars using Eccolene were almost free from 
carbon; the others were considerably carbonized. 











clean spark plugs at all times—greater acceler- 
ation—motor performance better in every way; 

. “and with carbureto: 
~ perfectly adjusted 
there is a worth while 
saving in the cost of 
gasoline.”’ 






(Signed) 


Rip 0Oetme, 


cK * * * * 


WHAT IS ECCOLENE? 


ECCOLENE is a product compounded from seven 
oils—when added to gasoline in a proportion of one 
ounce to five gallons it has the following effect : 

By a chemical action it breaks up the gasoline coming 
through the carburetor and so transforms it that almost 
every atom will be burned. 

The result is practically perfect combustion—there is 
no waste, no residue. Maximum efficiency is obtained 
from every ounce of gasoline used. The motor per- 
formance shows almost immediate improvement—you 
can in thirty minutes running sense the new life, power, 
smoothness, quick response and greater acceleration. 

Best of all, you are actually savifig fuel and getling 
more miles from your gasoline, because ail the fuel is 
being burned. 

The proof of this rests on the fact that the motor in 
which ECCOLENE is used does not become carbonized 
—the spark plugs remain clean. Moreover, ECCOLENE 
also causes such complete combustion that its use grad- 
ually causes carbon deposits to disappear, which in 
itself is proof that the carbon deposits are simply un- 
burned parts of gasoline. 




















































While in the broad sense of the word, ECCOLENE is 
a new product, we have been manufacturing it for the 
past two years, and all of this time has been spent thor- 
oughly testing out and proving the product—not simply 
in demonstrating cars, but in the hands of one 
owners. By personal efforts we have placed EC E 
in the hands of owners of practically all the casio well 
known makes of cars, four-cylinder cars, six-cylinder 
cars, eights and twelves. In many cases car owners have 
now been using ECCOLENE consistently for nearly 
two years. We can furnish the evidence of any number 
of well known business men who have given ECCOLENE 
a most thorough trial and who today consider it most 
wasteful to operate their cars on gasoline alone. 

ECCOLENE is positively non-volatile. It is in itself not 
an explosive, and should be compared in no way to ether or 
picric acid—two highly powerful volatiles which are known 
to render gasoline much more explosive, but which are harm- 
ful and oftentimes dangerous to use, besides being — 
- stated above, ECCOLENE simply acts as a vitalizer in 

line by making it completely combustible. It is 

oie tely non-injurious to any metal. 


RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED 
We absolutely guarantee that ECCOLENE used in your 
gueters in the proper proportion will five you a better per- 
orming motor, will keep your motor rom —_ and 
will give you a decided increase in mileage per gallon of gas- 
oline used. T his increase in economy is guaranteed to be at 
least 25%. 

We want every car owner to try ECCOLENE on a ‘money 
back’ guarantee basis. For this ress. | and to introduce the 
product quickly, we are putting ECC LENE out in a two- 
dollar trial size. Thie size can pen one quart of 
ECCOLENE, enough for 160 gallons of gasoline 

ECCOLENE is used with the gasoline in aeepention of one 
ounce to five gallons of gasoline with the average four-cylin 
der car. This means that the two-dollar size is sufficient for 
from between 2000 to 3000 milles of actual operation, or an 
average of about one-quarter season's use. For a six-cylinder 
car the proportion of ECCOLENE to the gallon is slightly 
greater than that of a four-cylinder, but the gasoline econ- 
omy is also greater in proportion. 


LARGER CAN MORE ECONOMICAL 
Large size can of ECCOLENE contains one gallon, and 
retails at $7.00. Thisis really the most economical way to 
buy the product. The seven-dollar can contains enough 
ECCOL ENE for a season's use. It will pay for itself many 
timer over during the season in an actual saving in fuel as 
well as giving you a better performing motor in every way. 


IT IS ALSO SOLD BY THE FIVE-GALLON CAN 

ECCOLENE is also sold to owners of large fleets of trucks 
by the five-gallon can and it is mixed by our formula into 
the gasoline before the fuel tanks are fi 


ORDER A CAN TODAY 

Send the coupon today for the trial size can or the full 
season’s can of ECCOLENE and start getting better per- 
formance from your mot_r at once. 

You run absolutely no risk in placing your order for 
ECCOLEN As stated above, it is sold on positive guar- 
antee to do what we say and to produce absolute ate 
for you. If after operating your car 100 miles on ECCOLENE 
you have not noticed a decided improvement in perform- 
ance—and reduction of carbon troubles—you have only to 
return the remainder and we will immediately refund your 
money. 


THE ECCOLENE COMPANY 


David Whitney Bldg., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












COMPANY 
* Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $ 

Gore. ..05.5.;5 size can of 
ECCOLENE. Money to be 
refunded if I am not. entirely 
satisfied with results. 


Name . 


s Address 




































STEELE 
Service 


The Welsbach Company 






The large plant of the Welsbach Company is a notable ex- 
ample of the thoroughness which characterizes every detail 
of the engineering and construction work of all Steele b ilt 
structures. 









Months before building, Steele engineers studied the in- 
dividual manufacturing problems of the Welsbach Company. 
They analyzed every process in the handling of goods from 
the receipt of the raw material to the shipping of the finished 
product. 









Based upon this investigation, a plant was designed and 
built wherein equipment, machinery, air-conditioning sys- 
tems, lighting and all other details peculiarly necessary to 
the proper handling of the product in question were so co- 
ordinated that efficiency and economy of the highest type 
were but the natural result. 









The centralization of the entire responsibility for such an undertaking 
was placed solely in he hands of Steele and is a 
further tribute to the enviable position which 
this organization holds as one of the leading fac- 
tors in the creation of American industry. 


Wm. STEELE & SONS Co. 


Engineers Constructors 
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*‘Order’’}—so I beg .some indulgence, 
gentlemen, regarding the expression of 
my resolution. [‘‘Oho.” Laughter. Criés 
of “He Speaks German anyway.”] I 


assure you, gentlemen, that I am entirely’ 


unable to deliver a speech in German, so 
I will read you a translation. The people 
of Alsace-Lorraine, whom we represent in 
the Reichstag—l|interruptions]—I bespeak 
your patience, I shall not be long—(great 
amusement]—have entrusted to us a mis- 
sion of especial importance, of which we 
wish to acquit ourselves to-day. We have 
the duty of presenting the opinion of our 
own countrymen concerning the treaty 
which robbed them of their nationality 
in the last war with France. It is in the 
interest of Germany to listen to us, and 
we beg permission to call your attention to 
it for afew moments. Asa result of the last 
war your nation has unquestionably the 
right to demand reparation, but Germany 
has overstept the rights of a civilized 
nation—[‘‘Oho.’’ Murmurs of disapproval. 
Cries of ‘‘ No insults.’’] Gentlemen, a little 
patience only. I will not burden you long. 
Germany has overstept her rights as a 
civilized nation— [Bell of President. Loud 
clamors. Cries of ‘‘No insults.] Since it 
has conquered from Franece— 

PrRESIDENT—I must interrupt the speaker. 
Knowing that the treaty right of Germany 
is unquestioned, and that Germany is 
strong enough to protect this right, I had 
decided to allow the honorable Deputy to 
speak with freedom. But if he, for one 
moment, from the p‘atform-of the German 
Parliament insults Germany, or denies 
to her the right and behavior of a civilized 
nation, I regret to be obliged to call him 
strictly to order. [Thunderous applause.] 

Deputy Trutscu—Permit me to ex- 
plain. I intended no insult. [Laughter.] 
But I am not sufficiently conversant with 
the German language to appreciate the 
exact meaning of the words, hence I beg 
your pardon. But, indeed, I intended no 
offense. Naturally, I must treat of things 
which are not pleasant for you to hear, but 
I desire to insult no one. I would rather, 
as I intend to show, appeal to the brother- 
hood of our two peoples. I wish to offend 
no one, you least of all! [Expressions of 
great amusement. |] 


The cries of derision are finally stilled 
by the President and the Deputy is per- 
mitted to continue: 


Deputy Trutscu—Germany, then, has 
overstept the bounds of her rights, since 
she has demanded from conquered France 
the most painful of sacrifices—that of 
having to see torn from her one and one- 
half million of her children. In the name 
of the people of Alsace-Lorraine, we have 
come to protest against this violence done 
our country. If in earlier and less civil- 
ized times—you foree me to change the 
expression—in other times—it was cus- 
tomary to condemn the confiscation of a 
land whose subjugation was not complete, 
even if perpetrated by ignorant and un- 
cultivated people, how much more now is 
such an act impossible! At the end of a 
century, which, with entire justice, is 
regarded as a time of enlightenment and 
progress, will Germany rob us, yes, bring 
us into slavery—|laughter]—for is it not a 
moral slavery, if a people, contrary to its 
will, be transferred to another country? 
And yet such an outrage has been inflicted 
upon a people, inferior to no other in 
Europe in education and culture—a people 
who, perhaps, appreciates more than any 
other the sentiments of justice and honor. 
[Cries of derision.] I thank you, gentlemen, 
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your interruption honors me. [Cry from the 
Right: ‘‘Don’t mention it!’’] 

Should one wish to justify the present 
decision, that our country has been ceded 
by a legal treaty, we would reply that such 
a treaty contravenes, in the most unmis- 
takable manner, the intelligence as well as 
the fundamentals of justice. Men, possest 
of soul and intelligence, can not be handled 
nor exchanged like lifeless chattels, and 
treaties which have that for their purpose 
are patently in contradiction to all justice. 

Should you really wish to give an ap- 
pearance of justice to this annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, you should at least con- 
sult the wishes of the annexed people. 

Even that despot, Napoleon III., to 
whose madman’s policy we are indebted 
to-day for our sufferings, never would 
annex a country, until he had taken the 
opinion of the inhabitants. [Tumultuous 
long-continued laughter. Cries of ‘‘Capi- 
tal,’’- ‘“‘ Delicious,” ‘‘That was merely a 
pretense.”] In reality, his plebiscites 
were discreditable, but at least they had 
the appearance of justice, which is more 
than your act has. [Tumultuous, long- 
sustained laughter. Cries of ‘‘Capital,’’ 
“Nothing but pretense.’’] 

Discussing the grounds upon which 
Germany based her action, the Deputy 
asked. if the assertion that they were 
“brothers’”’ was a bitter joke, declaring, 
“‘We can never recognize the same family 
ties.” Almost prophetic was his picture 
of the future, should Germany persist in 
her policy of increasing armaments and 
“extending power of might,’’ as he boldly 
charged: 

No, the real reason why you have made 
us your vassals is to be found in the un- 
expected greatness of your triumph. You 
were drunk with victory!. But after that 
unequaled feat of arms, Germany, by 
her magnanimous conduct, could have not 
only won the admiration of the whole 
world, but even the sympathy of her con- 
quered enemies. Then, upon Germany 
alone it depended to effect a disarmament 
of Europe, and for a long time, perhaps 
forever, to have made an end of those 
bloody wars which divide neighboring 
nationalities. All that was necessary was 
for you to have then foregone all thought of 
territorial aggrandizement and to have 
left intact the boundaries of France. In- 
deed, had Germany done, what one 
could with the utmost justice have expected 
from a civilized [correcting himself] liberal 
nation, so would you be regarded to-day 
with the highest esteem by all peoples and 
be recognized as the noblest and most 
generous nation of Europe! [Expressions 
of great amusement. ] 

But because in 1871 you recklessly 
disregarded all counsels of moderation, 
what have you earned? All the nations of 
Europe mistrust the ever-extending power 
of your might and your ever-increasing 
armaments. To strengthen her military 
reputation—which can never conduce to 
the real welfare of a people—Germany has 
sacrificed everything, expended tremendous 
sums of money, and will now still further 
increase her army. What, gentlemen, will 
the near future bring you? Instead of an 
era of peace and unity among nations, 
which you could so easily have created in 
1871, we have, we say it with horror and 
sorrow, nothing else to expect but new 
wars, new disasters, new sacrifices which 
death will demand from your own people. 
[Great disorder in the House.] 


The discussion is finally closed by vote 
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The nation’s business is transacted over millions 
The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany plays its part in maintaining this wonderful 
equipment for it is Zinc that protects these 
wires from rusting and breaking and prevents 
a prohibitive replacement cost. 
This form of Zinc, known as spelter, is but 
one of this company’s many products. 
vitally essential to many of the nation’s greatest 
industries. 
The, New Jersey Zinc Company by reason of 
the location of its zinc deposits, the quality of 
its ore, the modern equipment of its many 
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How to Tell Your Children 


The Sex Truths They 
Must Know 


Don’t let your boy and girl get their ideas of sex outside 
ee home at serious risk to their health and morals. Give 
them information that is accurate and clean in a way 
that they can understand. Get this simple but ptt Ba: 
little reading course for them. 
The Mysteries 
. : 
of Life Series 

Four widely commended volumes 

by Isabelle T. Smart. M.D., that 

tell, plainly and purely, the ss 

Story of sex it is so often hard for 
parents to explain, and that develop contempt of impurity. 
Warmly recommended hy Judge Ben Lindsey, Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, ex-Pres. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. etc. 
Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy; What 
a Father Should Tell His Son; What a Mother Should Tell Her 
Little Girl; What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 

bound. 75 cents each; all four, $2.50 

Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 











Save—To Help Your 
Country and Y ourself 


It is as essential right now for the people of the United 
States to build up capital as it is to mobilize our military 
and industrial resources. Government loans will come thick 
and fast and the American public should be prepared to 
take them up as a patriotic service. 

But, you ask, how4s anyone going to save while the cost of 
living isso high? It can done because it is being done. 
If you would _ how to save successfully in these times 
secure a copy of 


The Book of Thrift 


By T. D. MacGregor 
This big new book is helping thousands to find themselves 
financially. It will help YOU. It does not contain the 
ideas of one man alone, but is a composite of the experi- 
ences of hundreds of men and women who have succeeded 
oe It is at once an inspiraticn, and a 
practical pep oe to every saver and investor, a safe and sure 
road to fi 
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of the Reichstag, and Deputy Teutsch, 
accorded the floor, thus concludes his plea: 


The discussion is closed by vote of the 
House. We, therefore, leave (verlassen) 
ourselves to God and to the verdict of 
Europe. 

Deruty Norpeck, BARon oF RABENAU 
—tThen you are indeed lost (verlassen). 

PrEsSIDENT—We now take the vote 
upon the resolution. The Secretary will 
read it. 

SEcRETARY—May it please the Reichs- 
tag to decide: That the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine, who, without having been con- 
sulted, have been annexed to the German 
Empire by the Treaty of Frankfort, shall 
be called upon to pronounce upon this 
annexation. 

PRESIDENT—Those in favor of the 
resolution will rise. [A few deputies 
rise. The deputies from Alsace-Lorraine 
remain seated.] 

[Great amusement evinced.] 

[The deputies from Alsace-Lorraine are 
ignorant of the procedure and unfamiliar 
with the language, hence they vote against 
their own resolution, with the majority. 
Transl.] 

PrestpENtT—The resolution is lost. 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 





RANK PROUDFOOT JARVIS takes 

war very much as it comes—mud and 
shells alike—ywithout complaint, indeed, 
with merry quip. He has been at the Front 
with the First Canadian Mounted Rifles 
for three years, and his sense of humor and 
the joy of life still survive. In a letter 
dated, “‘Somewhere in Mud, 17th of 
Ireland,’’ and which is printed in Leslie’s 
Weekly, he writes to his brother, Paul 
Jarvis, of New York: 


Dear Ovp Tor: 

I had expected to be in gay (?) Paree 
on furlough at this time, swinging down the 
Boys de Belogne with girls de Belogne on 
each arm, but this is postponed till April. 
The papers say that von Hindy has ordered 
dinner for himself and the Clown Prince on 
April Fools’ day, and, if we meet, there 
will be a sound of deviltry by night and a 
Waterloo that will cause the princelet 
to wireless his dad: 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, we're “soaked"’ again. 


However that may be, here I am sitting 
in a shed, with a sheepskin over my 
shoulders, looking like a lady—but not 
smelling like one. Fritz is acting rather 
nasty, sending us his R.S.V.P.’s by the 
air-line, and we reply P. D. Q., and the 
‘“‘wake”’ is a howling success as the big 
bulls and the little terriers ‘‘barearole.”’ 
And speaking of wakes, I was awake my- 
self the other night in my hut and the 
Gothas were whirring overhead and Fritz 
pulling the string every now and then. It 
was pitch-dark and a big Bertha had just 
shaken all creation, when I overheard two 
‘“‘blimeys” fanning buckwheat while they 
hunted a shell-hole. 

‘“Where are yer, Bill?”’ asked one. 

“T’m ’ere,” says Bill. 

‘*Where’s ’ere?”’ says his pal. 

**Ow the blinkin’ ’ell do I know where 
’ere is?’’ says Bill. 

Just then Fritz put one alongside of my 
hut and snuffed out all the candles, but 
thanks to the good old soft mud—and how 
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we have cussed that mud!—I am writing 
to you, Old Top, to-night. I expect to be 
on the hike again.in a day or so, I know not 
where and I do not care. All places look 
alike to this old kid. They can set me 
down in a field.of mud and inside of forty- 
eight hours I have got a home fit for a 
prince, or a ground-hog—sometimes I 
am living several feet under ground and 
other times I am living in a tent, a hut, a 
stable, barn, shed, and, when in luck, 
in some deserted chateau. 


Jarvis unquestionably has tried out a 
number of sleeping-places, but none—as he 
describes them—would be at all likely. 
to wake the soul to a riot of rime, one 
would think. And yet, lying on his back 
looking up at a twinkling star through a 
hole in the roof seems to have started a 
train of verse in his brain, for he writes: 


I got to cogitating about a lot of things, 
and for the first time in my life I found 
rimes running through what I am pleased 
to call my mind. So, I lighted my dip 
and jotted down the enclosed doggerel. 
They say it is a bad sign when a man starts 
to write poetry, but I don’t for a moment 
think any one would eall this by that 
name or that I shall even be acclaimed a 
Backyard Kipling. Besides, as I flourish 
under the sobriquet ‘Bully Beef,” owing 
to my major-general proportions, I am 
certainly no Longfellow. But here it is, 
such as it is: 


WHERE DO I SLEEP NEXT? 


I've slept in cradles, 
I've slept in arms, 

I was a baby then— 
Unconscious of war's alarms. 


I've slept on the prairie 

Shooting the duck and the goose, 
I've slept in the bush 

Hunting the elk and the moose. 


I've slept on steamboats 
With my bed on the deck, 

And I've slept in church 
With a kink in my neck. 


T’ve slept in fields, 
Under the stars, 

And I've slept on trains 
In old box cars. 


I've slept in beds 
Of purple and gold, 

I've slept out in Flanders 
In the mud and the cold. 


I've slept in dugouts 

With the rat and the louse, 
And I've slept in France 

In a fairly good house. 


I've slept in barns 
On beds of straw, 

I've slept in sheds 
Wi nae bed at a’. 


I'm sleeping now 
On a stretcher of wire, 
And I pray my last sleep 
Will be near a fire. 


I’m tired of the wet, 

The mud, and the cold, 
And I won't be sorry 

When I sleep in the Fold. 


“Taps,"’ Bon swear, 
As usual, 
HUMBLEHOOF. 


Rhea Hanton, of Oil City, Pa., was still 
behind the lines when he wrote to his 
father in May. Altho he hadn’t then heard 
the sound of German guns, his letter, which 
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Serving the Nation 


0S; FLavo FLour mills (more than 1300 in number), through- 
+ out this country, are relieving the railroads of an unnecessary 
42 burden of no less than twenty-four trains of thirty-one cars 
each, daily, by the community milling of home-grown wheat. 
These mills eliminate needless shipping of wheat to far away 
mills and the return haulage of flour to the people who grew the ; 
grain. 
Hundreds of other small local mills where FLavo FLour is not 
yet made, are performing a similar national service. 


Serving the C it 

cy g y 

j You, too, can contribute to the war on waste, and at the same 

time, serve your local community. When you do use wheat prod- 
ucts, use flour and feed made from wheat grown at home, milled 
at home and sold at home to home people. 

Thus you will help reduce a traffic congestion that hinders the 
winning of the war. You will comply with the Food Administra- 
tion’s request that you buy home produced goods. 


The needs of the war require that you use wheat substitutes 
wherever possible. But in using the necessary wheat flour, be sure 
you use FLavo FLour. 

%y Made by anew process of milling, it retains the essential oils 
; containing the rich, nut-like flavor of the wheat berry. ‘‘FLavo’”’ 
is more nutritious than other flours. Used with substitutes, its 
flavor predominates and will please you. 

If FLavo FLour cannot be obtained in your community, then 
ask for the best local brand. 


‘*Help Win the War’’ 





During the period of the War, we will not sell 
an American Midget Marvel Mill unless its 
purpose is to supply the local needs of a commu- 
nity, or our Government, with flour and feed. 
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The New Milling P ean \ 

e New Willing f rocess — WA) LAW 

It is the wonderful American (Midget) Ds | Hii! {| 
Marvel, the self-contained single unit, 4 ill i] Hit 
roller flour mill that is bringing the yy cep IM " 
milling industry back to the communi- . 
ties in which the wheat is grown. It- 
requires no previous milling experience 
to successfully operate. It will produce 
more pure white, nutritious flour per 
bushel of clean wheat than any other 
process of milling. Guaranteed yield better than the Government’s require- 
ments, and sold on 30 days free trial. 

The American -(Midget) Marvel Mill requires one-half less power and labor 
than any other process producing ‘its equivalent in flour and yield. 


If FLavo FLour is not yet made in your community, it would be both 
patriotic and profitable for you to look into this opportunity. This splendid 
and dignified business, in many communities, awaits the right man. Write 
for full information. 


The Anglo-American Mill Co., 175 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 
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A reliable piece of 
machinery is always 
made of reliable 
parts. That’s why 
this Mine Rescue 
Truck, in life and 
death service, de- 
pends for sure igni- 





Reflex 
equipped 
White 
Mine 
Rescue 

T; ruck, an 
operating 
testimonial 





Reflex Plugs eliminate igni- “lito. 
tion uncertainty on cars, ; 
trucks, motorboats, and trac- 
tors. In your car, they will 
duplicate the: performance of 
Reflex Plugs in thousands of 
White -Trucks at the war 
fronts and in commercialuse. 


Find out for yourself—at our 
expense; your dealer will sell 
them on a money-back guarantee. 
There is a Reflex for every re- ~ 
quirement. Ask for reference 
folder ‘*Your Aim’’—a handy 
guide describing the Reflex line. 


Write us direct if you are unable to 
get either folder—or Reflex Plugs. 


THE REFLEX IGNITION COMPANY 
1702 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, U.S. A. 
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“Needed Inventions’ “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 





Diabetics 


Tasty, appetizing muffins baked from a flour 
endorsed by dictitians—approved by American 
Medical Association— 

Flour for 

a = 
Diabetics 
; A product of the famed Soya bean— 
Tich in Salgusans and fats, with but a 


trace of starch. 
Write eriative. “Diets for Diabetics’’ 
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the Oil City Derrick prints, contains an 
interesting description of the French 
village in which he is billeted. He says: 


Am expecting a move about the last of 
this month to a place called ‘‘Blank,” in 
the language of the censor; anditis}, :- 
ble that business will pick up a little. 

In our village the mud has all dried up. 
The sun shines often, and the trees and 
hills are just turning green, and my pre- 
dictions are fulfilled—it certainly is a nice 
spot. 

I like to watch the people best of all, 
and a hundred times a day I think, “If I 
only had a camera!”. Don’t send me one, 
tho, because I would not be allowed to use 
it. _But there surely are some fine sub- 
jects—for instance, an old lady whom I 
saw to-day in a rickety two-wheeled cart, 
driving a very small and forlorn-looking 
jackass. She kept prodding him con- 
tinually with a stick and screaming the 
French equivalent for ‘‘Get up”’; {but if she 
hoped “to get him off a walk she was 
disappointed. 

The wheelbarrow is the most popular 
means of transportation over here, and 
several times I have seen a little girl who 
lives near by taking home an enormous loaf 
of bread in'a wheelbarrow. 

Monday is wash-day here as in the 
States, and every Monday morning the 
women load their wheelbarrows with the 
family wash and take it to the brook and 
get busy. Soap is very scarce and fuel for 
heating water is more so, so they wash the 
clothes by the interesting process of wetting 
them in the brook, laying them on a. stone, 
and then beating them with a club or 
paddle. These seem harsh measures, but 
they do the work. 

The village also boasts a ‘“‘newsboy, 
aged about seventy-five, who appears on 
the square every day with his papers. 
Before making his rounds he takes a posi- 
tion near the band-stand and makes a neat 
speech, with gestures; concerning the news 
of the day. Of course he speaks only 
French, but our boys always give him three 
cheers when he finishes. Then he comes 
among us, saying, ‘‘ New York, New York,” 
meaning that he is selling the European 
edition of the New York Herald, which is 
printed at Paris in English. 


” 


Another ancient custom which interests 
him is the town-crier, of whom he writes: 


He appears when he has anything of 
importance to divulge, with a drum ap- 
parently as ancient as himself, which he 
beats until he has attracted the attention 
of the public. Then he produces his 
documents, reads them in a very loud voice, 
beats his drum some more, and departs 
with much dignity. 

There is the village drunk, who never 
sobers up; the village constable, whose 
principal duties appear to be arresting the 
said drunk and chasing the small boys, 
whom he never catches; the mayor, who 
wears leather shoes every day; and the 
little Belgian refugee whose parents were 
killed and who had his foot cut off by the 
Germans. 

My French doesn’t improve much. I 
carry a small dictionary, printed in French 
and English, and it is useful, but I wish 
these people could talk good, honest 
United States. It is discouraging to have 
to dig for ‘‘the book’? whenever you want 
to say something; and even then you may 
pronounce the word wrong, and it sounds 
like something else, and they get mad 
and walk away. 

Herve the boys all wear long blaek aprons 





over their other clothes. At a distance 
they look like girls, but they act just. like 
the kids at home. Wild Indians are tame 
in comparison. When a mother punishes 
one of them she don’t spank him in the good 
old-fashioned way— instead she bangs him 
across the head with her open hand until 
he subsides, and, considering the hand of 
the average woman hereabouts, I would 
prefer a wallop with a club. 

Occasionally we see a French soldier 
home on furlough. He will stay a few days, 
and then back to the Front. Small as the 
village is, several hundred of the men 
have been killed. _I like the spirit of 
France. It is a wonderful country, full of 
wonderful people, -and they have shown 
themselves to be the finest fighters of them 
all. There are also a few Italian and 
Russian soldiers here, as well as German 
prisoners and Belgian refugees. You see 
we are a very cosmopolitan village, as they 
say in New York. 





One almost feels that he is looking 
through a periscope in a shell-hole observa- 
tion-post into the country occupied by the 
Boche when he reads E. T. Whitney’s 
letter to his father in New Bedford, which 
is printed in the New Bedford Mercury. 
Mr. Whitney writes: 


having a day of leisure, I 
improved the opportunity to look over 
this devastated field of battle. Our 
farthest post to the front here is reached 
by going down a decline dugout of the 
plain. About twenty-five feet down one 
enters a door and passes through many 
cloth curtains hung for protection against 
gas, through a store-room, a kitchen, an 
operating-room, an officers’ living-room, 
to our room, where we sleep on stretchers. 
This room is some fifty feet in and sixty 
feet underground, where we can not hear 
the sound of the big guns but can feel 
the vibration. From this post I entered 
a deep trench that led eventually to an 
observation-post. This post is constructed 
of solid concrete, is most substantially 
built, and is furnished with a periscope, 
through which I eould look away over on 
to German territory. 

A train of troops was moving along, and 
I could see the various trenches, a factory 
spouting smoke, and thought I detected a 
German sniper, but he almost instantly dis- 
appeared from sight. A colonel of the 
French Army came in, and after making 
observations for a while through the peri- 
scope, took up the telephone and gave 
some directions to his big batteries some 
miles in the rear. Almost instantly out- 
going shells were passing over us. He 
invited me to look through the glass at a 
point he designated, to observe a hill, 
where he had located a battery, being 
blown to pieces. Satisfied he had de 
stroyed the battery, he departed, ordering 
the firing discontinued. 

I had a pleasant chat in this observation- 
post with a messenger who told me of his 
work. He takes dispatches out to the 
front-line shell-holes. There are no front- 
line trenches here and no communicating 
trenches to the consolidated string of shell- 
craters that serve as substitutes. Supplies 
and troops for relief go forward at night, 
under the cover of darkness, but during the 
day there is no way of communication ex- 
cept by messenger, for German efficiency 
has devised instruments by which they 
ean listen in on telephone messages. The 
hazardous work of ‘delivering dispatches 
to the officers in these front-line shell 
holes is intrusted to this man, and to get 
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“Til tell you who discovered Ricoro,’’ said the com- 
muter. “‘It was an examiner for life insurance. I offered 
him a cigar—a big, Mpa beribboned de Moneyo. 


“ “No, thanks,’ he said, ‘I smoke for pleasure,’ and he 
handed me a fine, ol A cigar that looked as good 
as a delayed dividend. 


‘ “Here’s asmoke that won’ t get your nerves or your pocket- 
book,’ he said; ‘it’s a Ricoro; Invincible size, 3 for 25c.” 


‘*T lit the Ricoro going home that afternoon on the 5.15. 
“Why so happy?’ asked a friend back of me. 


“ “Why, I discovered Ricoro today. That’s enough to make any 
man happy.’ ” 


Sooner or later you'll discover— 





Wor SavingsStamps| “The earlier you start smoking Ricoro, the greater your smoking 
United Cigar Stores) enjoyment, the less your smoking expense. Ricoro is imported 
duty free from Porto Rico. It has that rich flavor and smooth, 
mellow mildness only found in the finest tropic-grown cigars. Pacifico Size 


7 
Ricoro is made in a dozen sizes and shapes, from 6c to 2-for-25c— Box of an 
simply the question of size. The quality is the same in all. 


Sold Only in United Cigar Stores—‘‘ Thank You.’’ 








Over 1200 Stores Operated in Over 500 Cities: General Offices, New York 
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Who Discovered RICORO? 








Invincible Size 
3 for 25c 
Box of 50—$4.00 


Imported from Porto Rico 


UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY 
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THE SOUTH’S BEST NEWSPAPER 
IN THE SOUTH’S BEST CITY 








HE TIMES-PICAYUNE 


engineering construction. 


other big enterprises. 
already awarded. 


of the city to cost millions. - 


who grow them. 


1837) has never told such a wonderful story of progress and 
prosperity in Louisiana and Mississippi as it tells today. 
Nearly every day it records something new in the development 
and progress of New Orleans, where port facilities, grain elevators, 
cotton warehouses, belt railroad, 
systems are all new, publicly owned, and the last word in 


A recent issue of The Times-Picayune tells of millions of dollars 
being spent now to construct an industrial canal to connect..the 
Mississippi River and Lake Ponchartrain. 
deep water channel will be located great shipbuilding plants and 
More than ‘twénty millions of dollars are 
to be spent in building ships-in New Orleans, under contracts 
The United States government is to construct 
great warehouses, terminals, dock facilities, etc., in other sections 


Louisiana is growing wonderful crops of cotton, sugar, rice, 
corn, oats, potatoes, ‘and other things a 

Louisiana’s great salt and sulphur mines, her 
wonderful oil and gas fields are- producing tremendous wealth. 
Only one State produces more umber than Louisiana, and no 
State in the Union equals Louisiana in the production of sea foods. 


New Orleans and all the surrounding trade territory are more 
prosperous today than ever before. 


The Times-Picayune has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in New Orleans; its advertising patronage is the largest; its 
news is truthful; its columns are clean. 
alcoholic beverages, medicines not approved by the Louisiana 
State Board of Health, or untrustworthy financial propositions. 





of New Orleans (established in 








sewerage, drainage and water 







On‘the banks of this 
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An Aid to Literary Style 
Here is a practical help for every writer and speaker 

i} who wants to i is bulary, imp his 
English style, or develop his fluency. 

15,000 Useful Phrases 


By Grenville Kleiser. This is a book of telling 
striking similes, apt expressions of great 
iterary, ional and busi value. It is of 
immeasurable help and susqestion to every one who 
wishes to strengthen and polish his language. 
Cloth bound, price $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


























The Rose Bush 
of a Thousand Years 


By Mabel Wagnalls. An entrancing story of an 
artist's little French model. The escapade that 
takes her into the garden of a monastery, the 
startling result of her visit, and the beautiful 
climax, make a most unusual and delightful nar- 
rative. The screen drama 


“REVELATION” 
featuring Madame Nazimova, is based upon this 
book, and the is illustrated with eight 
beautiful scenes taken from the photoplay. 
Cloth bound, price 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








general public. 


great man, 


CECIL RHODES 
Man and Empire - Maker 


the Princess Catherine Radziwill affords us a wonderful study of this intensely 
human personality at close range, his greatness and his weakness, his soaring 
ambitions and his sensitive nature. 
South African Politics, lays bare the intri 
ameson Raid, and the outbreak of the 
which the British have welded the .once troubled states of the dark continent 
into a peaceful, contented, and prosperous democracy. 
filled with interesting matter from cover to cover. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 248 pages, with 8 full-page portrait plates, $3.00; by mail, $3.16 


FUNK. &.WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Personal Impressions of an Uncrowned King 


The great men who tower above their fellows and whose achievements fill 
the pages of histories are usually little known to the world as individuals, 
the more intimate sides of their characters remaining a sealed book to the 
In her latest volume, just issued from the press, 


She also makes clear for us the tangles of 
ues that lurked behind the celebrated 
+ War, and details the methods by 


A great book about a 





































there he must run for it from hole to hole 
under a constant fusillade of shots. He will 
often lie under cover for a long time,,. until 
he thinks the enemy are lulled into a belief 
that they have got him, when he will jump 
up and make for a hole farther forward, 
locating his next attempt as he runs, 
Does any one imagine he is doing this work 
for the Government’s pay of some six 
centsa day? And when he has ‘gone west’ 
—for the Hun will get him—always there 
is another to volunteer for his place. They 
are brave little men, these Frenchmen. 


Upon leaving this observation-post 
Whitney’s attention was attracted to an 
airplane duel that was being fought 
between French and German pilots directly 
over his head, and he writes: 


Both pilots were skilled tacticians and 
maneuvered for nearly fifteen minutes, 
rising, diving, and, circling each other to 
secure the advantage.of position. It wasa 
fascinating and exciting contest to watch, 
and ended with the German machine re- 
ceiving injuries that caused it to flutter 
like a leaf slowly to earth behind our lines, 
where the observer and his pilot were both 
taken prisoners, uninjured. 

We had been directed to a distant hill, 
where we could 'see things of gruesome 
interest. In: going there we. passed along 
the trenches where the Germans made 
their last and farthest -charge: in- this 
section, when the French guns: had but 
three rounds of ammunition left, all- that 
stood between German vietory and -Freneh 
annihilation; but those three rounds saved 
the day. If the Hun had only known, it 
might have been a different result, but his 
“Gott mit uns” was looking in a different 
direction that day. After they had stopt 
the Boche, the French advanced in the 
next twelve hours over territory that had. 
occupied the Germans a month and*a 
half in pounding to pieces and slowly 
taking. 





Here is a tragic tale of a mother—a 
woman of sixty—wandering haif-crazed 
through the war-burdened country in 
search of her two boys who were fighting 
for France and the world. The Ger- 
mans who invaded the village in which 
she had lived shot and killed her husband 
when he attempted to protect his daughter 
from the insults of the conquerors. The 
story is told in a letter written to friends 
at home by Lieut. Carl A. Johnson, of the 
126th Regiment, U.S. A., formerly of the 
32d Regiment, Michigan National Guard, 
and is printed in the Grand Rapids News. 
The Lieutenant writes: 


You must come here to know to what 
extent human suffering can throw a nation 
into grief, but even being here and seeing 
for yourself the things which are a part of 
our daily lives you can not. understand 
whence come the hope and the faith which 
keep France alive long after her blood has 
turned white. 

We saw it all to-day—all in one. 

I said it was late. By that I mean! 
should be in bed, but I can not go to- bed 
to-night without recording something which 
transpired-here to-day, which may give 
you at home a glimpse into the sorrow 
which has come to this land. 

A woman of sixty years or more came.t0 
this little French town in which your 
Michigan boys are billeted. She was on 








her way—she knew not where. As she a 























ITH war demands making 

high speed a basic necessity, 
the truck problem of the country 
becomes a tire problem. For trucks 
can be speeded up only when tires 
make it safe and economical. 


Firestone Giant Truck Tires, Pneu- 
matic and Solid, have been particu- 
larly successful in providing, extra 
speed. They make it possible to 


Speed Up, Yet Lengthen 
the Life of Your Trucks 


The broad, srooved tread of live, resilient 
rubber in the Firestone Giant Solid Tire has 
lon? proved that extra speed can be obtained 
safely. A deeper, thicker, more active tread 
protects motor, bearings, Sears. Your truck 
survives high speed on pavement or high- 
way. It keeps on the road and out of the 
repair shop. 


The Firestone Giant Pneumatic Truck Tire 
is built for extremely fast trucking. Its 
extra protection to the truck means econ- 
omy, and the mileage rendered is satisfyinj, 
the most exactin}, operators. 


Do not choose your truck tires carelessly. 
Let the Firestone man add his counsel and ad- 
vice. He has in the Firestone line every type 
of truck tire and can recommend without 
prejudice the one best suited to your needs. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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entered the village over the muddy and 
rocky road, every American soldier stopt 
and gazed at her. She was old and wrinkled, 
ragged and dirty. Her feet were bare and 
bleeding, and as she trudged on she mum- 
bled incoherently while poking her stick 
at loose stones and swinging a dirty cloth 
bag in which were contained all her 
earthly belongings. In all my experience, 
included in which were a number of years 
as police reporter, I have beheld no sight 
which so gript my heart and weighed down 
my soul as the plight of this wretched 
human being. 

She stopt at a little store in our village 
for rest and a charity draft of the vin 
rouge, the national drink. The soldiers 
gathered about her in wonderment and 
pity. and a corporal in Company L, who is 
of French extraction and who can speak the 
language, ongaged her in conversation. 
You may have seen miserable homes in 
America, you may have heard pitiful tales 
of domestic misfortune, you may have 
wiped your eyes at touching scenes on the 
stage, but never could you in the wildest 
fight of imagination conceive of a scene 
like this. 

Before the war this woman, whose 
features still showed traces of a refine- 
ment and beauty—now almost extinct in 
the suffering women of northern France— 
lived near the border of France and Ger- 
many. She was the mother in a happy 
family consisting of a providing father, a 
daughter, and two sons. When the Huns 
came with their tyranny and lust for blood, 
the candle of happiness in this home was 
blown out. : 

The Huns captured the town, seized the 
food, mistreated the old and young, sub- 
jecting the daughter in this once happy 
home to the most vulgar and inhuman 
indecencies. The husband and father was 
shot when he endeavored in a feeble way 
to protect his daughter. 

“The lustful Hun drove him mad,” 
sid the old woman, ‘“‘but he was no 
match for the Uhlan. With one hand on 
his throat the Uhlan held him in a corner 
while with his other fist he beat him into 
insensibility. 

“Like a wild woman I shrieked and 
scratched with my finger-nails at the eyes 
of the intruder,’ she yelled in French, 
while enacting the scene before us, “but 
leould do nothing with him. My daugh- 
ter was in a half-conscious state, limp, and 
helpless.”’ 

Her next conscious thought, she said, 
was when more soldiers entered the house, 
dragged the half-dead man from the floor 
to the street, where with a score of other 
oder citizens he was shot and killed. 


The battle raged for days around the 
little village, and with her daughter the 
old woman became a refugee, fleeing with 
what few things they could carry in a bag. 
The Lieutenant continues: 


From one village to another they fled, 
util the girl, exhausted and suffering from 
her ill-treatment, died one night upon the 
tadside. The mother learned simultane- 
ously that one of her sons had been killed 
in action. Where the other was she did 
not know. 

Crazed with grief, this poor woman 
began to wander like a lost soul, going 
here and there without object or aim. For 
four years she has walked over the hills cf 
| France that still remain untouched by shell 
aid shrapnel. For four years she has 
waited for the hand of God to avenge her 
suffering. 


The narrative was at an end. It is no 











reflection on the strength or bravery 
of your Michigan lads to say that there 
wasn’t a dry eye among those who heard 
that story. The woman collapsed and sat 
sobbing on the platform leading to the 
little store. 

Suddenly she arose, raised her hands 
toward the heavens and her broken voice 
rang out in the stirring strains of ‘‘The 
Marseillaise.” - She still believed in her 
country, that France would live and that 
somewhere there was a God. She knew, 
and every soldier about her knew, that 
there can be but one outcome, and every 
Michigan boy was a better soldier and a 
better man for having seen and heard her. 

They wanted her to stay. They took 
up a collection. One of the boys who 
didn’t have any money gave her a pair of 
army socks. Another purchased a pair 
of shoes at the little store. Another gave 
her his Red-Cross scarf. 

But she would not stay. She had 
to be on her way, she said. There was 
still another boy waiting for her some- 
where. She had to find him. And she 
trudged on, poor, bleeding soul, over more 
rocky roads and muddy hills. 

An hour later the mail-pouch came in— 
mail from home. With the mail were several 
bundles of the Grand Rapids News. In 
one issue we read an account of the address 
of Mrs. Henry Beach Needham, given at 
Powers Theater. Doubtless there were 
hundreds of people to hear her. The 
account states ‘‘the lecture netted $1,000 
for war-work relief in France.” 

One thousand dollars from an audience 
which nearly filled Powers Theater. Per- 
haps it was much. I may be wrong in not 
thinking so. Perhaps you are heavily 
burdened with campaigns and drives and 
taxes, but we seem to have forgotten that 
here. 

Every Michigan soldier who heard this 
woman’s story gave, or tried to give, her 
something, whether he had any money or 
not. Some borrowed from others to buy 
her a little food. Money has ceased to be a 
part of our lives here. We give most of 
our money away and will give our lives, 
if need be, that our mothers will not need 
to suffer the fate of this woman. 





Relief for Dr. Muck.—“ Anyhow, there 
is one big relief for Doe Muck. In that 
internment-camp they won’t be pestering 
him all the time to play “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’”’—S pringfield Union. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Founx & Waenautis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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| American.”’——-London Opinion. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





They Are So Careless.—Hippopotamus 
meat is said to be as good as pork, but the 
chances are that a lot of hippopotamuses 
running about would muss up a back yard 
almost as much as chickens.—Marion 
(Ohio) Star. 

Dad’s Confession.—“ Father,”’ said the 
small boy, “what is constructive criticism?” 

“Constructive criticism, my son, is 
your own line of talk which, if offered by 
some one else, would be called ordinary 
faultfinding.”—Washington Star. 





Cheerless Future.—We sometimes won- 
der if it ever occurs to Austria that all she 
has to hope for even in the event of glori- 
ous and complete ultimate victory is to be 
bossed around for the rest of her natural 
life by a beery megalomaniac.—Ohio 
State Journal. 





What Ya Mean—Attics? 
Ports in the olden 
Times used to live 
UP in attics, but 
Nowapays the attics 
Or many poets are 
UNOoccuUPIED. 
—St. Louis Star. 


Doctor’s Only Chance.—W 1re—“ Hello ! 
Dr. Bunyun? Yes? Come right away. 
Mr. Little has another one of his spells.”’ 

Doctor (half hour later)—‘* Why didn’t 
you send for me sooner? You should 
not have waited till your husband was 
unconscious.” 

Wire—“ Well, as long as he had his 
senses he wouldn’t let me send for you.” 
New York Evening World. 





How Griggs Saved $10,—‘ Any resti- 
tution Germany offers to the Allies will 
be offered, you may be sure, in the spirit 
of Griggs.”’ 

The speaker was Edward Hungerford, 
the advertising expert. 

* Griggs and Miggs,”’ he went on, “ were 
kidnaped by bandits and shut up in a cave. 

“*They’ll take every cent we've got 
on us,” moaned Miggs. ‘ Every blessed 
cent.’ 

“* They will, eh? ’ 
fully. 

“** They sure will.’ 

“‘ Griggs peeled a ten-spot from his roll. 

“** Here, Miggs,’ he said, ‘ here is that 
ten dollars I’ve been owin’ you for so 
long.’ ”’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


said Griggs, thought- 


Real Yankee Language.—A_ French 
soldier who came proudly up to an Amer- 
ican in a certain headquarters town the 
other day asked: 

“You spik French? ” 

““ Nope,”’ answered the American, “ not 
yet.” 

The Frenchman smiled complacently. 

“* Aye spik Eengleesh,” he said. Th« 
American grinned and the Frenchman 
looked about for some means to show his 
prowess in the foreign tongue. At that 
moment a French girl, very neat and trim 
in her peaked hat, long coat, and high 
laced boots, came along. The Frenchman 
jerked his head toward her, looked know- 
ingly at the American, and said triumph- 


| antly: ‘ Chicken.” 


The American roared. 
“* Shake,” he said, extending his hand. 
“You don’t speak English; you speak 
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For shoe comfort 
try Nedlin Soles. 
You will get not 
only comfort but 
waterproofness 
and the welcome 
saving of long 
wear besides. 
Neol: 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science —to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
. for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere for 
re-soling and half-soling. 
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id Ves.”’ 
“What made your friend feel sick? 
Was he a heavy loser? ”—Washington 
| Item. 
Not a New Idea to Him.—“ Now, Lieu- | 
tenant Tompkins,” said the general, “‘ you 








, Harper’s Monthly. 
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So Was Hubby.—“ My dear, the doctor 
says I’m in need of a little change.”’ 
“Then ask him to give it to you. He's 
got the last of mine.’”’-—Baltimore American. 





Political Evolution.—‘‘ Do you believe 
in evolution? ” 

““Can’t help believing,”’ replied Senator 
Sorghum, “ after seeing how many varieties 
of politicians a bull moose can develop.” — 
Washington Star. 

Remarkable Cure.— Doctor—“ Did that 
eure for deafness really help your brother?” 

Pat—* Sure enough; he hadn’t heard 
a sound for years, and the day after he took 
that medicine he heard from ‘a friend in 
America.”’—New York American. 





Yes, Why, Russia?—After biting off a 
Slavonie éar. in the first act, throwing her 





off the bridge ‘in the second, kicking her in | 


the eye in the third, Germany now ex- 
claims as the curtain rises on the fourth, 
“Why do you not love me, Russia? ’— 
Kansas City Times. 





in Collars.—Tue Knutr— 
What’s the use of 
eollars like these? 
you keep nothing 


The Limit 
“ It’s simply absurd ! 
showing me low-cut 
Do you mean to say 
taller? ” 

SHop-Girnt—‘‘ I’m sorry, but our next 
size is cuffs.” —Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 





She Knew the Symptoms.—“ Charley, 
dear,” said young Mrs. Torkins in a tone 
that was kind but firm, “ did you tell me 
you were up late last night with a sick 
friend? ”’ 





have the battalion in quarter column, 
facing south—how would you get it into 
line, in the quickest possible way, facing 
northeast? ”’ 


* Well, sir,”” said the lieutenant, after a 


moment’s fruitléss consideration, ‘‘ do 
you know, that’s what I’ve often won- 
dered.”—Boston Transcript. 

Words Could Not Hurt.—“ James,”’ said 


Mellow to the man servant, “ can 
you find out whether the tirined salmon 
was all eaten last night? I don’t want to 
ask the new cook, because she may have 


Mrs. 


eaten it, and then she would feel un- 
comfortable.” 
“ Please, ma’am,”’ replied James, “‘ the 


new cook ate all the salmon, an’ no matter 
what you was to say to her you couldn’t 
make her more uncomfortable than she 
is now.’’—Baltimore American. 

Time to Resign.—A retired army officer 
tells of an army examiner who had before 
him a very dull candidate. The man 
proving, apparently, unable to make re- 
sponse to the most simple questions, the 
examiner finally grew impatient and, quite 
sarcastically, put this question: 

“Let it be supposed that you are a 
captain in command of infantry. In your 
rear is an impassable abyss. On both sides 
of you there rise perpendicular rocks of 
tremendous height. In front of you lies 
the enemy, outnumbering you ten to one. 
What, sir, in such an emergency, would 
you do?” 

“T .think, ‘sir,” 
military. distinetion, 


said the aspirant for 
“TI would resign.” — 


| 














CURRENT EVENTS 
THE WAR 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE 

June 19.—A dispatch from the Head- 
quarters of the French Army in France 
states that an assault by large units of 
German shock troops that had been 
concentrated on the western side of 
Reims between Vrigny and Ormes was 
met by a tremendous French fire and 
was unable to make the slightest 
progress. 

The French official account states that 
after violent preparatory fire the 
enemy infantry attacked the French 
positions from Vrigny to La Pompelle, 
but was successfully resisted. Violent 
assaults around Reims were repulsed 
with heavy loss to the enemy.  Ger- 
mans who had penetrated the woods 
northeast of Sillery were driver out. 
Prisoners assert that three divisions 
participated in the attack on Reims 
and were ordered to take the city at 
any cost. 

The British official report states that 
prisoners and a machine gun’ were 
captured in a raid northeast-of Béthune 
during the night. Hostile’ artillery 
was reported to be more active’in ‘the 
Albert sector, near Mericourt and 
Merris on the Flanders front. -A_ post 
taken by the enemy in the Vieux 
Berquin sector was recaptured with 
prisoners and two machine guns. 

Berlin reports that the artillery-battle 
was revived in a few sectors.» Assaults 
by the French in the Villers-Cobteréts 
Wood are said to have failed while the 
German . line ..is- admitted to“shave 
been prest back Jater. . The German 
artillery and mine-throwers. are said 
to have directed strong fire on Allied 
positions near Reims. 

June 20.—Paris- reports. that. military 
operations in France were confined to 
raids and artillery exchanges:. The 
British and French lines were ad- 
vanced by successful operations. 

The French official report states that 
there was intermittent artillery-fire be- 
tween Montdidier and the Oise. French 
detachments penetrated enemy posi- 
tions in the region of Chaume Wood, 
bringing back 20 prisoners. 

The British report two successful night 
raids northeast of Méteren and _ the 
advance of their lines northwest of 
Merris. Raids in the neighborhood of 
Boyelles, Lens, and Givenchy and in 
the Strazeele and Ypres sectors were 
carried out successfully, prisoners and 
three machine guns being captured. 

Berlin reports that small attacks by the 
Allies near Noyon and the Chateau 
Thierry failed with heavy losses. In- 
creased activity on the entire Front is 
noted. 

June 21.—London reports little activity 
on the fighting fronts in France except 
in the American sectors. 

The British official report states that 
raids in Aveluy Wood and on both 
sides of the Searpe resulted in the cap- 
ture of prisoners and machine guns. 
Attempts by the enemy to recapture 
ground gained northwest of Mertis 
were repulsed. 

The French report improving their posi- 
tions north of Faverolles and south of 
Hautvesnes. 

Berlin reports that British attacks north- 
east of Merris and north of Albert broke 
down. 

June 22.—London reports that only a few 
minor raids marked the day’s operations 
in Franee and Flanders. 

The French official report states that 
German raids in the region of Belloy 
were repulsed. The French penetrated 
the enemy lines southeast of St. Maur 
and brought back prisoners. ; 

The British report that slight casualties 
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Increasing Production 
With Daylight 


AYLIGHT is of paramount importance in industrial buildings. The 
D well-lighted work-room insures greater accuracy, less waste, fewer 
accidents and better health. The result is increased production and 

better product. The saving in light bills is also a worth-while item. 


Truscon Steel Windows, which are characterized by trim, clean-cut lines 
ard flat surfaces, supply daylight and fresh air in ample measure. They 
combine attractive appearance and exceptional strength in a manner that 

Speedy Shipment of meets every demand of modern architecture and engineering. 

Stock Sizes Truscon Steel Windows represent the highest quality in design, construc- 
I k f tion, workmanship, and hardware. Moreover, because of standardization 
4 wanthouse -_ sandy fer and quantity production they are moderate in cost. All types of windows 
shipment are thirty types and are furnished, including pivoted, sliding and continuous sash, also doors, 
My sg vag partitions, etc. Note accompanying description of stock units. 
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were inflicted and a few prisoners taken 
in raids and patrol encounters in the 
Villers-Bretonneux and Strazeele sectors. 

The German official report states ‘that 
between Arras and Albert violent 
partial thrusts by the Allies met with 
failure. British detachments are de- 
clared to have been driven back on 
both sides of the Scarpe. 

Lively action is reported between the 
Oise and the Marne. French and 
American troops are alleged to have 
been repulsed with great slaughter 
northwest of Chateau-Thierry. 

June 23.—London reports a quiet day on 
the fronts in France and Flanders. 

The French official report states that 
raids’ were executed by the French 
between Montdidier and the Oise and 
prisoners taken. Germans attacking 
Mont Bligny succeeded in getting a 
temporary footing but were ejected by 
a vigorous Italian counter-attack. 

The British report that a strong local 
enemy attack on the British positions 
west of Merris was completely repulsed, 
and a number of prisoners were taken 
in successful raids in the neighborhood 
of Morlancourt and Buequoy. 

Berlin reports that a night attack by the 
British near Morlancourt collapséd, 
and French local attacks east of Méry 
were repulsed. In a short engagement 
with the Italians southwest of Reims 
36 prisoners are reported to have 
been captured. 


June 24.—The British official report states 


that a successful British raid was made 
near Méteren in which 100 Germans 
were killed or made prisoners and 
machine guns taken. Another Ger- 
man attack on the positions held by the 
Italians at Bligny was repulsed and an 
attack on the French in the neighbor- 
hood of Autheuil was checked. 

The French report states that their posi- 
tion north of Le Port was improved, 
170 prisoners being taken and a counter- 
attack repulsed. A German night at- 
tack on the Italian position on. the 
heights of Bligny was repulsed with 
serious losses. 

General Pershing announces that the 
American positions northwest of Ché- 
teau-Thierry have again been improved. 
Pairoling in the Vosges is reported to 
have been active where enemy raids 
were repulsed. 

Berlin reports increased fighting activi- 
ties on the Ancre and Avre. Fast of 
Badonviller shock troops are said to 
have penetrated the Franco-American 
trenches, inflicting heavy losses. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


June 19.—A dispatch from the American 


Army in France states that American 
patrols crossed the Marne east of 
Chateau Thierry and, establishing con- 
tact with the enemy, killed a number 
and brought back prisoners. The 
American artillery east and west of 
Chateau Thierry deluged the enemy 
with shells for several hours. The 
Americans sent their first gas-attack 
against the Germans in the Woevre. 


June 20.—A dispatch from the American 


Army Headquarters in France states 
that at dawn German trenches and 
machine-gun nests in front of Cantigny 
were stormed. Many of the enemy 
were killed and prisoners taken. 

A Berlin dispatch states that between 
the Meuse and the Moselle German 
troops penetrated the American posi- 
tion at Seicheprey, inflicting heavy 
losses. 

June 21.—Dispatches from the Headquar- 
ters of the American Army in France 
state that the American forces rushed 
the enemy’ s positions without artillery- 
preparation, straightening their line 
northwest of Chateau Thierry. At 
midnight American artillery “poured 
an avalanche of projectiles into the 
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Perfection is a state of the intinite. 
Human mind cannot conceive nor hand achieve it. 


The most man may do is earnestly to strive to 
go farthest toward that visionary goal. 


In so far as he accomplishes this his work shall 
live, be it bronzes, books, paintings, operas or- 
spark plugs. 

AC glazed in the porcelain of a spark plug is a 
symbol of constant striving for perfection; it is 
a symbol of years of research by the man who 
pioneered this industry ; it is a symbol of a lifetime 
devoted to the sciences of ceramics and ignition. 


AC’s are not perfect spark plugs. They never will 
be perfect. 


Yet the true criterion has always judged them the 
best obtainable. And this much is true; from 
year to year AC Spark Plugs will be better and 
better spark plugs. For constantly in his experi- 


Diamond T Gramm-Bern- 























La Crosse Tractors Moreland Trucks Paterson 


Dealers: What does all this mean to you in your aim to give your customers-the best? 
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The Standard Spark 
Plug of America 


mental laboratories their sponsor is striving to 
outdo that which is now deemed best. 
‘Today AC has the concerted endorsement of the 
automotive industry. In all, 94 manufacturers 
plant-equip with AC Spark Plugs. 
When you purchase AC Spark Plugs, you know 
you have purchased wisely. For your selection is 
supported by the exacting research of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers. 
There are AC Spark Plugs in various types, espe- 
cially designed for every make and style of motor. 
Look for the letters AC. ‘They are the initials 
of the originator — glazed in the porcelain of 
every spark plug he manufactures. 

Write for booklet,‘‘The Unsuspected Source 

of Most Motor Ills,’’ by Albert Champion— 

also for information on new AC Carbon 


Proof Plugs especially designed for Ford, 
Overland and Studebaker cars. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, -ACichigan 




























A Symbol of Accomplishment 


All the well known manufacturers listed below use AC for standard factory equipment 


Acme Trucks Chalmers Lexington Murray Peerless Scripps- Booth Stutz 
Advance-Rumely Chandler Trucks stein Trucks Liberty Nash Pierce- Arrow Seagrove Fire Titan Trucks 
anrectors Chevrolet Dorris H all Trucks Locomobile National Pilot Trucks United States 
ee Cole i ~ atfield Marmon Netco Trucks Premier Signal Trucks Motor Trucks 
‘ . rance ont 2 aynes Maytag Oaklan eo Singer Wallis Tractors 
i erson Motors otors Hudson McFarlan Old Reliable Riker Trucks Smith Motor Waukesha 
ee Crane-Simplex Federal Trucks p bil McLaughlin Trucks Rock Falls Wheel Motors 
tht Trucks Daniels Ford& SonTractors Jackson (Canada) Oldsmobile Rutenber Motors Stearns-Knight Westcott 
~ alo Motors avis F-W-D Trucks Jordan Menominee Oneida Trucks Samson Tractors Stephens White 
Ca ic Deere Tractors Gabriel Trucks Jumbo Trucks Trucks Packar Sandow Trucks Sterling Motors Wilcox Trux 
eee Deico-Light Genco Light Kissel Kar Moline- Knight Paige Sanford Sterling Trucks Wisconsin 

- 1. Case Dodge Brothers G. M. C. Trucks Saxon Stewart Trucks Motors 
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GMC Trucks Are Bringing 
Us the Necessities of Life 























TODAY’S SHORT CUT BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





ACK on the farm the crops 

that are to feed us flourish 

under the arts of modern agri- 
culture. 


Cultivating the soil is the first big 
problem in feeding this nation, 
and nations across the sea. 
The next big problem is getting 
these things to eat from the 
source of supply to the con- 
sumer. 


It’s a bigger problem now than 
ever. 


Clogged with traffic, the great 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor 

also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 





TO THE GROUND 








arteries of rail transportation 
are struggling to bear the load. 


Every traffic auxiliary must be 
called on. SoGMC Trucks are 
shouldering a big share. 


GMC Trucks are breaking 
through the barriers and bring- 
ing to man, woman and child 
the things they need. 


GMC Trucks are built to meet 
the demands of heaviest traffic 
in this new age of transportation. 


Every GMC is road tested. 
Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK Co 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation |, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 
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June 25.—Géneral Pershing re 








wood east of Chateau Thierry where a 

host of German troops and material 

had been located by aerial photo- 
graphs. In one small area 1,200 shells 
fell in ten minutes. 

American troops forming the Rainbow 
division, on the completion of one 
hundred days’ consecutive service on 
the front line in Lorraine; -were cited 
by the French General for their fine 
military qualities and services. 

The Berlin official communication dealing 
with the operations against the Ameri- 
can forees states that local French and 
American attaeks.southwest of Noyon 
and northwest of .Chateau _ Thierry 
broke down with heavy loss to the 
Allies. 

A Washington dispatch states that the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
learns that American troops commanded 
by American officers are now holding 
39 miles on the battle-front in France. 


June 23.—A Paris dispatch states that at a 


conferénee at American Headquarters, 
which-was attended by Premier Clemen- 
ceau, General Pershing, General Foch, 
Captain Tardieu, Major General Mac- 
Andrew, and Generals Mordacq and 
Weggand, Franco-American coopera- 
tion and the measures to be taken during 
the next few months were discust, and 
a perfect agreement reached. 


June 24.—A dispatch from the American 


Army in France states that American 
troops captured the northwestern part 
of Belleau Wood, ‘taking prisoners and 
five machine guns. - One of the guns was 
found in a tree and was operated by a 
cord and pulley. Germans are drop- 
piig from airplanes circulars urging 
er ds omg dey pe ‘to desert and prom- 
ising them the Kaiser’s pardon. 


rts that 
further advances were ma by the 
American troops in the C hateau Thierry 
region, five machine guns ‘and material 
being captured. A German counter- 
attack at Torey broke down with 
heavy losses under frifle, machine-gun 
and ,artillery-fire. Several Americans 
are missing as the result of an enemy 
raid in Lorraine. 

The American casualty list, corrected 
according to the latest War Department 
report, follows: Army: Killed in ac- 
tion:: 1,374; died of wounds, disease, 
accident, and other causes, 2,167; 
wounded in action, 4,887; missing in 
action (including prisoners), 365. Ma- 
rines: killed in action, 203; died of 
wounds, ete., 131; wounded in action, 
776. 

THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE 


June 19.—London reports that Austrian 


troops that have crossed the Piave 
are in a perilous position. The river 
has swollen to a flood, many bridges 
have been swept away, cutting off 
supples of food,and ammunition, while 
the troops penned on the flat ground are 
being terribly cut up by Italian artil- 
lery and Allied airplanes. 

The Italian official report states that the 
enemy has been completely repulsed 
in the.-Grappa and Montello region. 
New attempts by the enemy to cross 
the Piave from San Andrea to Candelu 
were repulsed. Italian and Allied air- 
craft with artillery raked the enemy, 
forced into a narrow space on the 
right bank~- of the river. Prisoners 
takén since the beginning of the battle 
number 9,011. Many guns and several 
hundred machine guns were captured. 

The British report the situation on their 
front uncha: 

The Austrian official report states that 
the southern wing of Field-Marshal 
von Boroevic’s army group has made 
a steady advance and gained fresh 
-advantages. Violent attacks by the 
Italians on both sides of the Oderzo- 
‘Treviso Railway are said to. have 





broken down with heavy losses. In 


spite of ag 
were unable to obtain an advafitage. 


June 20.—London dispatches state that 


Italian Army Headquarters reports 
that conditions on the battle-front are 
becoming increasingly advantageous to 
the Allies. After four days of fighting 
the Austrians who crossed the Piave 
are surrounded and subjected to con- 
tinual bombardment, the swollen river 
preventing their retreat. The enemy 
casualties are placed at 150,000. 

Rome dispatches announce that the 
battle on the Piave continues bitterly. 
The Italians force .the invaders to 
withdraw their whole front north of the 
Montebelluna Railway, taking more 
than . 1,200 prisoners ‘and numerous 
machine 

The Italian official report states that 
enemy gains in front of Zenson were 
promptly. cheeked and the Austrians 
driven back. Czecho-Slovak units are 
reported to be fighting gloriously. On 
the Asiago Plateau French units carry 
the positions of Bertigo and Pennar, 
capturing 102 prisoners. Italian troops 
captured Costalunga with another 
hundred prisoners. 

The Austrian official report states that 
bitter fighting took place for the new 
Austrian positions on the © Fossetta 
Canal, on the Oderzo-Treviso Railway, 
and-on the Montello, where it is said 
that the Italians drove forward in 
storming columns six times. The re- 
port sfates that “‘‘heavy losses forced 
the enemy to employ his reserves with- 
out system. All his efforts were in 
vain.” 


June 21.—A Paris. dispatch states that 


according to a message to La Liberté 
from Rome the Austrian losses in their 
offensive on the Italian front. exceed 
120,000 men. 

A Reme dispatch states that the Italian 
forces continued their counter - offen- 
sive on the Piave River front, gaining 
further ground in the region of Fagare 
and Zenson. Five heavy Austro-Hun- 
garian attacks at Losson were broken 
up and, exhausted by losses, the enemy 
retired. Austrian airplanes carried pro- 
visions to-the troops that succeeded in 
crossing the Piave and were penned in 
by the flood that carried away their 
pontoon-bridges between Zenson and 
Musile. 

The Italian War Office ERS Ss that on 
the Montello the enemy was held by the 
Italian troops, which gained ground in 
counter -attacks. West of Candelu a 
a hostile attack was repulsed. The 
Italian counter-attack in front of 
Fagare and Zenson took them on to 
positions held on June 18. The enemy 
suffered heavy losses, several hundred 
prisoners remaining in the hands of the 
Italians. In the area west of San 
Dona di Piave the enemy suffered ex- 
ceptionally heavy losses in five assaults 
which were repulsed. North of Cor- 
tellazzo (at the mouth of the Piave), 
sailors and bersaglieri broke into the 
enemy’s line, capturing 200 prisoners 
and holding their positions. 

The Austrian official communication 
states that the Italians continued their 
attacks with undiminished violence, but 
in vain. On the Carso Plateau and on 
the Montello, the struggle increased to 
especial violence, waves of storming 
Allied. troops being destroyed. Every- 
where the Austrians stood their ground 
in hand-to-hand fighting. The Italians 
concentrated thrusting troops amount- 
ing to eight regiments. The tremen- 
dous consumption of their power forced 
the Italians to throw reserves after 
reserves into the battle. Aside from 
sangui losses, 3,200 prisoners were 
captured on the | last fighting day but 
one on the Montello alone. 


A Rome dispatch states that Premier 


Orlando informed Parliament that the 


efforts of the Austrians to widen the , 
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June 24.—London dispatches state 






75 
northeastern salient on the Montello’ 
the keystone of’ the Piave front, had 
failed. The enemy losses were re- 
em to be enormous and several 

undred prisoners were taken by the 
Italians. A semiofficial dispatch says 
the Italian counter-offensive is abso- 
lutely superior to the enemy offensive. 

June 22.—London dispatches state that the 
Austrians are bringing up heavy reen- 
forcements, and the German are pre- 
paring to send large forces to their aid 
Notwithstanding the statement of Pre- 
mier Orlando that the battle had bec n 
won, the opinion prevails in London and 
Paris that fighting will be resumed, 
perhaps on a larger scale than the 
offensive of a week ago. 

The official Italian report states that 
the enemy’s offensive pressure has not 
been renewed since June 20. A strong 
local attack southwest of Fossalta was 
repulsed. At Cavazuccherina the Ital- 
ians. enlarged the . bridge-head and 
captured 150 prisoners and a large 


quantity of arms and material. On 
the remainder of the Front, artillery- 
action rectified the Italian line and 


resulted in the taking of prisoners and 
war-booty. 

The Austrian report states that the 
fighting on the Piave diminished in 
violence, but that wherever the Italians 
renewed their attacks they were re- 
pulsed with heavy losses as ‘before 
The number of prisoners.is;reported to 
have increased: to 40,000. A _ few 
Czecho-Slovak legionariés “who were 
among the prisoners are stated’ to have 
been immediately subjected>to *‘ the 
treatment prescribed by martial law.” 

23.—A. Milan dispatch te Paris 
states that the Austrians haye brought 
up reenforcements, and aid from .Ger- 
many is expected when, it is believed 
in Italian military circles, the offensive 
will be renewed. 

London dispatches state that the greatest 
of Austria’s armies is falling back 
across the Piave in confusion. The 
losses in one week’s fighting are esti- 
mated at 200,000. 

Rome officially reports that prior to the 
flight of the Austrians the Italian 
artillery continued to bombard the 
enemy along the whole Front, the in- 
fantry everywhere maintaining power- 
ful pressure. A_ semiofficial report 
states that the Austrians, in an effort 
to hide their own disastrous failure, 
announced the capture on June 22 of 
40,000 prisoners, while the figures 
really represented the entire Italian 
losses in killed, wounded, and missing. 

The Austrian official account states 
that heavy rains, which have plated 
under water broad stretches of the 
Venetian Plain, have multiplied the 
burdens and privations of warfare. 
The Piave has become a rushing stream, 
and it was only possible to supply the 
fighting men with munitions and pro- 
visions with the greatest difficulty. 
The fighting is reported to be less 
violent and confined to artillery-duels 
generally. 

that 
the Austrian rout appears to be com- 
plete. An official message announces 
the evaeuation by the enemy of the 
Montello. Plateau and the right bank of 
the Piave River. 

The Italian official report says that tho 
Austrian flight across the river under 
the deadly fire of the Italian artiller) 
continued, with the Italian troops at 
the enemy’s heels. The right bank of 
the Piave, with the exception of a small 
portion at Musile, is again in Italian 
hands, together with large quantities of 
arms and material. An extraordinary 
number of Austrian dead are reported 
to cover the ground. 

The Austrian report says that a “condi- 
tion has arisen by reason of the height 
of the water and bad weather which has 
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(as easy to use as to say) 


—makes dainty women 
so much daintier 


A little “Mum,” applied after 
the bath, neutralizes all em- 
barrassing body odors. Thou- 
sands of stylish women are 
“Mum” devotees. 


25c—at drug and department stores. 


**“Mum’*” is a Trade Mark registered in 
U. S. Patent Office. 


‘Mum’ Mig Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, 
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June 21—A Rome a 





eaused us to evacuate Montello and 
some sectors of the other positions we 
had won on the right bank of the Piave. 
Our movements remained wholly un- 
observed by the enemy.” 


June 25.—Paris .reports that since the 


defeat of the Austrians the Italians and 
their Allies are now taking the. of- 
fensive on the northern front, making 
material gains on the Asiago Plateau 
and in the Monte Grappa and Monte 
Asolone regions. The number of pris- 
oners taken by the Italians, reported on 
June 24 to be 45,000, has been increased 
to 48,000. 


The Italian official report states that the 


right bank of the Piave has been com- 
pletely reoecupied by the Italian troops, 
1,607 men and 18 officers being taken 
prisoners. Prisoners numbering 102 
were taken in successful enemy raids 
on the slopes of Monte di Valdella. 
On the Grappa front heavy losses were 
inflicted on the enemy, and 1,326 men, 
7 officers, and 16 machine guns were 
captured. 


The Austrian report states that in the 


Montello region the Italians are ‘‘feel- 
ing their way”’ to the Piavefwith patrols, 
but that the Austrian troops had been 
able to carry. out their movement ‘‘in 
accordance with plans.’”’ Since June 
15, it is reported that 50,000 prisoners, 
ineluding 1,100 officers, have been 
taken by the Austrian troops, and the 
lowest loss to the Italians and_ their 
Allies is Samui at 150,000. During 
the day there was bitter fighting on the 
Monte di Valdella, the Col del Rosso, 
Asolone, Solaroio, and Monte Pertica. 
The report states that the Italians were 
thrown back everywhere. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


June 19.—London reports that according 


to statements reaching the War Office 
fifty-eight enemy airplanes have Sede 
brought down over the various fronts 
during the past twenty-four hours. 


Dispatches from the American Army in 


France state that five American bomb- 
ing-planes dropt thirty-eight bombs 
on the station and tracks at Conflans. 
Several enemy planes were encountered, 
but the Americans returned safely. 

An official report from Rome 
states that Italian and Allied airmen 
and seaplanes of the Italian Royal 
Navy participated actively and un- 
interruptedly in the battle with the 
Austrians. Fourteen enemy planes 
were brought down. 


A French official statement from Paris 


announces that 835 German airplanes 
have been destroyed since January 1. 
Following are the monthly losses 
during the present year: January, 
France 20 and Germany 78; Febru- 
ary, France, 18 and Germany 79; 
March, France 50 and Germany 186; 
April, France 46 and Germany 136; 
May, France, 60 and Germany 356. 


The British official statement for the day 


announces the destruction of nine 
German machines, and two driven 
down out of control. One British 
machine is reported missing. 


General Pershing reports to Washing- 


ton that American aviators again suc- 
eessfully bomb the railroad-tracks and 
station at Conflans. 

tech states that 
for the first -time the Italian airmen 
had as Folin on i “daring American 
pilots.” It is reported that Major 
Baratta, who had won his thirty-first 
victory in the air, failed to return from 
a flight on June 19. 


A Paris dispatch states that Sergeant 


Kobayaski, Japanese aviator in the 
French service, has been killed in an 
aerial battle. Lieutenant de Turenne 
has brought down his tenth enemy plane 
and become an ace. ~Lieutenant Madon 
has brought down his thirty-fourth. 


A Paris dispatch states that First Lieut. 


June 23.— 





Frank L. Baylies, of New Bedford, 


- maw ane American ace in the 

ne ying Corps, is missing. after a 
fight with four German machines. 

The official statement on aerial opérations 
states that on June 20 one enemy 
machine was brought down. One Brit- 
ish machine is missing. 


June 22.—The Italian official report of 


aerial activities on the Austrian front 
states that ten enemy airplanes and 
three captive balloons were brought 
down. 

The Austrian statement reports that 
between June 15 and 20 forty-two 
Allied airplanes and four captive bal- 
loons were destroyed. 

The British War Office communication, 
dealing with aerial activities, states that 
on June 21 photographic reconnaissances 
and patrols were carried on, one hostile 
machine being destroyed. Two British 
machines are missing. 


June 23.—A dispatch from Italian Head- 


quarters in northern Italy states that 
Clarence Young, of the American Avia- 
tion Corps, was compelled to descend 
within the Austrian lines. He was said 
not to have been injured. 

The British official report on aerial 
activities states that during 24 hours 
15 tons of bombs were dropt on the 
Bapaume dump, railway stations at 
Armentiéres, Steenwerk, and Bac-St. 
Maur and the Bruges docks. 


The Italian report states that big and 


effective bombardments of the enemy’s 
lines of communication were carried out 
by Italian and Allied planes. Ten 
enemy-machines were brought down, 
bringing the .enemy. losses im the air 
since June 15. uf, to 95 airpilanes and 6 
captive balloons.; 


June 24.—The official. British. re port on 


aerial operations. states ‘that ‘ene hostile 

machine was destréyed. Two British 
machines failed to return. During the 
night six tons of bombs were dropt on 
the sidings and station at Cambrai. 
One British night-flying machine did not 
return. 


June 25.—The Italian official report states 


that on June 23 and 24 nine enemy 
airplanes were brought down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


June 20.—A Paris dispatch states that, on 


the night of May 10-11. (believed to 
mean June 10-11) the transport Santa 
Anna, from Bizerta for Malta, was 
torpedoed and sunk. Of the ~ 2,150, 
soldiers and native workmen on boart 
1,512 were saved. 


A British Admiralty report states ‘that a 


British squadron, reconnoitering off 
Helgoland Bight on June 19, was 
attacked by enemy airplanes. No hits 
were made, but a German seaplane was 
brought down by gun-fire. 


June 22.—A Paris dispatch,states that the 


Under-Secretary of the Navy, ina state- 
ment to the Deputies, declared that 
two-thirds of the German submarines 
launched are already at the bottom of 
the sea, and that they are being de- - 
stroyed twice as fast as they are built. 
According to the official state- 
ment issued in Berlin, German sub- 
marines during May sank 614,000 tons 
of shipping, and during April badly 
damaged 56,000 tons that were taken to 
Allied ports, in addition to the tonnage 
already announced for that month. 


Twenty-three men suffering from hunger 


and exposure after their vessel was 
sunk by a German submarine off the 
Virginia coast are landed at Norfolk. 


June 25.—Masters of vessels arriving at 


Norfolk, Va., report the presence in 
West-Indian waters of a fast and 
heavily armed German raider. 


THE BRITISH AT THE FRONT 


June 21.—A London dispatch states that 





the British casualties reported during 
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peta T wo Ways of Selling cneniiiiens 
Factory Factory 

: OLIVER | = ewriter 
Branch P 
House The New Way Saves You $51 
Salesman The Old Way: It cost $51 The New Way: We ship direct from 
, to sell you a typewriter. the factory to you, eliminating all 
Rents of offices in 50 middlemen. This saves the $51, 
Agent cities, salaries, commis- and it now goes to you. A $100 
sions and other costly Oliver costs you but $49. Why 
practices—each demand- waste [$51 by buying typewriters 
ed its share. the old way? 
These Facts Will S Y M 
OTE that this advertisement is mepes by The Oliver Typewriter Company itself. 
It is not the advertisement of a concern offering second-hand or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 
The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. The entire facilities of its factory are 
devoted to this one purpose. And our new way of selling has caused us to build new additions to this factory. 
The old way, as explained above, was wasteful and wrong. 
So people have welcomed our new economical plan and our out- FREE TRIAL 
put has multiplied. Merely clip the coupon below, asking us to send a 
We offer for $49 the exact machine which formerly sold at rap ona . "4 ~ - - penny aoe, W hen the 
$100. This is our Model Nine, the finest typewriter we ever rns hr ) Oh PE es ee ae 
built. It has the universal keyboard, so any stenographer may ah 
turn to it without the slightest hesitation and do better work Then, when you are convinced that the Oliver Nine is all 
more easily. we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the rate of $3 per month. 
And it has dozens of superiorities not found elsewhere. During the free trial, you are not under the slightest obliga- 
For instance, it has far fewer parts. This means longer wear, tion to buy. If you wish to return it, we even refund the 
and naturally, few or no repairs. transportation charges. 
This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any type- Used typewriters accepted in exchange at a fair valuation. 
writer is worth $100, it is this splendid model. oe ; sea ; w%2 
Or, if you would rather know more about our plans before 
It is the same machine preferred by great concerns suchas _ ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the coupon for our amazing 
United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, book entitled “The High Cost ‘of Typewriters—The Reason 
National City Bank of New York, Pennsylvania Railroad, Otis and the Remedy.’’ We accompany it with our beautifully 
Elevator Company and hosts of others. Such concerns _ illustrated catalog describing the Oliver Nine. 
demand the best. Yet they are not wasteful. Cut out the coupon now and check 
it instead of waiting until later. 
The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
103A Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, IIl. 
Act Quickly— 
While This Price Lasts 
| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
103A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If I 
The title 












| keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


| My shipping point is. 
This does not place me under any obligation to wry 


five days. 
| your de luxe catalog and further information. 
| Name 
Street Address. 


City. a aes State 





‘If I [choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of 


Do not send a machine until I.order it. Mail me your book— 
me “The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 





| Taitideninnid 
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Adhesive 


Plaster Tape 


<2 I'S 


we 


Se 
| The Every Day First Aid 


Every druggist sells a strong and clinging rubber-coated tape, called 


Almost Waterproof 


Sticks Instantly 
to Anything Dry 
and Stays Stuck 





a 


—— 
she 


ty 
al 


anes 


B&B Adhesive Plaster Tape. It sticks instantly to anything that’s dry. f Grips for 
: : “xg oa . Golf Clubs 

And it forms a firm and lasting binding which is practically water- and Tennis 

i proof. Rackets 


Strong—Rubber Coated 








Mends Rubber 





Attach it Beneath a Tear 


On rubber, metal, wood, cloth, glass or anything, it becomes a part 
of the article itself. 


Every home has uses for it. Every home without it wastes things 
which could easily be mended. 


Get it and see how often you require it. A hundred times you'll 
wonder what you ever did without it. 


Some of the Countless Uses 


Mends lawn hose. Mends leaky pipes. Mends torn cloth. Attach on the 
Mends umbrellas. Mends rubber articles of any under side. Insulates electric 
Mends broken handles. sort. wires. Seals fruit jars. 


Makes temporary repairs to Makes firm grips for golf Prevents chafing of the hands 
inner tubes and tires. 
B&B Adhesive is a strong, firm tape with an ever-sticky rubber coating on one side. 

So it is always ready to apply, and it needs no wetting. 


It is made by experts who have spent 25 years in perfecting Adhesive Plasters. It is 
made for surgeons largely. You will find it perfect for home uses if you get the B&B. 


Get it today. You can probably count a dozen needs you have for it tonight. And 
nearly every day brings new ones. Have an extra spool to carry when you go away from 
home. 


clubs and tennis rackets. and heels. 





Mends Wood 








Adhesive. 





Sold by Druggists 
on Spools of All Sizes 


Bay 5 Yard Spools 
for Economy 
Our Adhesive Book pictures 80 
uses. Ask your druggist for it— 
free—when you buy B&B 


An Economical Size 


Double-Sure 
Products 


B&B Absorbent Cotton 
B&B Bandages and Gauze 
B&B Fumigators 
B&B First Aid Outfits 

All made under ideal conditions. All 


put up in protective packages. For safe- 
ty’s sake in all these lines ask for B&B. 




















BAUER & .BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 


(918) 














t week aggregated 36,620, the 
oaube’ killed or fying from wounds 
being 235 officers and 4,247 men. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


June 19.—A dispatch from Amsterdam 
states that the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung 
announces that representatives of Gov- 
ernment employees in the mines, mints, 
telegraph, and posts wait upon Austrian 
Premier von Seidler and Finance 
Minister von Wimmer and declare 
that an increase of 50 per cent. in wages 
was necessary to meet the cost of living. 
They were told that the .State had 
reached its utmost limit. of expense. 
Dire distress is reported.-outside of 
Vienna. In many communes the people 
have had no potatoes, fats, or flour for 
four months. The newspaper makes a 
strong plea for peace. 

June 20.—A London dispatch states that 
the situation in Austria is becoming 
more serious. Rioting in the streets of 
Vienna is reported. Mobs break into 
bakeries and stone the residence of 
Premier von Seidler as well as one of 
the wings of the Hofburg Palace. 
More than 100,000 workers in the city 
are reported to have gone on strike, in- 
cluding those in the Vulean arsenal and 
the Warschalowski airplane works. 

An Amsterdam dispatch states that 16 
persons, including some women, have 
been arrested and executed in East 
Flanders on suspicion of being guilty of 
espionage. 

A London dispatch states that heavily 
censored private messages received in 
Stockholm indicate that several work- 
men were killed and many injured by 
police and soldiers during peace demon- 
strations in Berlin, Hamburg, and 
Cologne. 

June 21.—A dispatch from The Hague 
states that the Vienna Labor Council 
has renewed its demands for a speedy 
peace without annexations or indemni- 
ties and the creation of a league of 
nations. 

Word reaches the State Department in 
Washington from the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Berlin that Germany had 
agreed in principle to a conference with 
representatives of the United States 
to discuss the treatment and exchange 
of prisoners and the pay of officers. 

In a speech to the Hungarian Parliament, 
Premier Tisza declared that in many 
provinces there is only one-third or one- 
quarter of the food necessary to main- 
tain the population in health, and, as 
regards food-supplies, Hungary is as 
badly off as Austria. 


June 22.—A dispatch from Basel, Switzer- 
land, to the Havas agency in Paris, says 
that in reply to an appeal from the 
Mayor of Vienna for assistance in the 
food crisis, General Ludendorff, First 
Quartermaster-General of the German 
Armies, declares that it is impossible to 
furnish aid from German sources. The 
Mayor of Budapest replied in a similar 
manner to Vienna’s plea for help. 

Advices reaching London from Austria 
state that a great strike movement is 
spreading through Vienna to Budapest, 
where 9 strikers are killed and 36 
weunded in a clash with the police at the 
government railway-shops. 


June 23.—According to dispatches from 
Swiss, Italian, and Dutch sources, the 
situation in Austria is becoming more 
serious. Police and troops are forced 
to disperse large crowds in front of the 
German Embassy who were shouting, 
“Down with Germany!” It is esti- 
mated that the strikers in Vienna now 
number 150,000. 

A London dispatch announces that rail- 
way workers in Bessarabia are on strike, 
and the! ‘whole ee > is paralyzed, ac- 
cording to a i Zurich. 
Many eee ts“ occupied by 
Russians have Neate’ Gown: up. 


June 19.—Com. Bainbridge Colby, 


June 2 


June 23.—Washington announces that the 


A statement by Secretary Daniels shows 


Blanket authority to increase the price ce of 


June 25.—Edward Shortt, Chief Secretary 


June 21.—A Moscow dispatch states that 





A dispatch from The Hague states that as 





a protest against the reduction in the 
bread ration, 2,000 workers in the Ger- 
man munition-plants in Cologne and 
Miilheim have struck. 


June 25.—A dispatch from Amsterdam 


states that Dr. von Kiihlmann, German 
Foreign Secretary, in a speech to the 
Reichstag, disclaims Germany’s desire 
for world-domination, places the respon- 
sibility for the conflict primarily on 
Russia, and declares that Germany and 
her allies desire only ‘‘a free, ‘strong, 
independent existence’ within the 
boundaries drawn for them “‘by his- 
tory.”” But peace by force of arms can 
never be reached, he insists, because of 
Germany’s"position on the battle-fields, 
her ‘‘enormous resources, and the 
determination at home.” The speech 
is said to have caused the utmost depres- 
sion among the German people be- 
cause of its purport that the war must 
continue. 


OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 


in an 
appeal to the Committee on Agriculture 
not to report a nation-wide bone-dry 
prohibition measure, alleged that it 
would reduce the production of vessels 
by the United States Shipping Board 
25 per cent. 

Indictments returned by a Federal Grand 
Jury charges four employees of the War 
and Navy departments with trying to 
collect on a duplicate bill for $187,000 
submitted by a dry-dock company for 
repairs to a government vessel. 


June 21.—A dispatch from Indianapolis 


states that Leonard A. Snitken, a 
Municipal Court Judge of New York, 
and his brother, Maurice L., of In- 
dianapolis, are found guilty of con- 
— to obstruct the draft. 
22.—More than $5,000,000,000 for 
field-artillery and ammunition for the 
Army of General Pershing is provided 
in a bill reported by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. Representative 
Borland, of Missouri, in reporting the 
bill, said that it provided for a program 
of three armies, each to consist of 
1,375,000 men. 


Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, 


announces that more than 900,000 
American troops have left for Europe 
and that the nation is five months ahead 
of its program. 

Washington announces that nearly half 
a million tons of shipping—37 steel and 
52 wooden vessels—will be launched on 
the waters of the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf from American ways on 
July 4, in an epoch-making celebration. 


Navy Department is in possession of 
information indicating that wi 
code messages have been exchanged be- 
tween enemy U-boats off the coast and 
private shore stations in the United 
States. 


the strength of the Navy to be 450,093 
men, as follows: Regular Navy, 9,204 
officers and 205,798 enlisted men; Naval 
Reserves, 14,104 officers and 148,505 
enlisted men; Marine Corps, 1,134 
officers and 48, 505 enlisted men; Na- 
tional Naval Volunteers, 785 officers and 
15,000 enlisted men; Coast Guard, 228 
officers and 6,000 enlisted men. 


wheat in any market is conferred upon 
Food Administrator Hoover by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


OPERATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


for Ireland, declares in the House of 
Commons that messages are being ex- 
changed between agents in Ireland and 
Germany and that the German-Irish 
plot is a real danger to England. 


THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 








wireless | 





because of a disagreement with Ger- 


June 
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he 


many the Russian War Prisoner College 

- has ordered the repatriation of German 
* prisonérs betweest the ages‘ef i6jand 45 
years to be stops. 

A Stockholm dispatch says that telegrams 
from. Petrograd state thet the counter- 
revolutionary.* miovemorit, aided by 
Czecho-Slovak troops, if spreading from 
Siberia to Samara and the Ural dis- 
tricts. A bridge at Samara on the 
Volga has been blown up, stopping all 
traffic on the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and shutting off the Siberian grain- 
supply. 

The State Department in Washington is 
advised that the Cossack force of Gen- 
eral Semenoff has been defeated by 
Bolshevik troops and is retiring into 
Chinese territory. 


June 23.—A Moscow dispatch states that 


Mr. Brousky, Commissioner of Indus- 
try and Commerce, announced to the 
Russo-German Commission ‘that a 
foreign loan would be necessary to meet 
Russia’s engagement to Germany,and, 
as a guaranty for the loan it would grant 
Germany wide exploitation of Russia’s 
natural resources, a portion of the 
profits going to the Russian Govern- 
ment, which would retain control of the 
concessions. 

FOREIGN 
19.—Washington states that cable 
reports from the American Minister at 
Teheran, Persia, announce that in- 
vading Turkish troops have sacked the 
American hospital at Tabriz and 
seized the American and British con- 


sulates. 
London dispatches announce that an 
intercepted dispatch from Moscow 


states that a great revolt has begun at 
Kief. Artillery-stores areYsaid to have 
been exploded and there is continuous 
street fighting. Forty thousand peas- 
ants armed and organized are said t 
be participating in the revolt. 


June 21.—A London dispatch states that 


Arthur Griffith, the Sinn-Fein leader 
recently arrested in the general round- 
up in Ireland, has been elected to the 
House of Commons from East -Cavan, 
defeating the Nationalist candidate by 
a vote of 3,792 to 2,681. 


A Central News dispatch to London 
quotes the Wolff Bureau, the German 
semiofficial news agency, as stating 


that the report that former Imperial 
German Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg had suffered an apoplectic 
attack was untrue. 


June 24.—A Dublin dispatch states that 


the police’seize 40,000,rounds of ammuni- 
tion found in a consignment of grain 
in Smithfield market. The seaport 
of Tralee, County Kerry, is proclaimed 
a special military area. ; 


DOMESTIC 


June 21.—Joseph F. Rutherford, president 


of the International Bible Students’ 
Association, and six other leading:mem- 
bers of the late ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell’s 
organization are sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment each in the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary for the circulation of 
antiwar propaganda. 


June 22.—Sixty persons are dead and 129 


in hospitals as the result of a collision 
between an equipment train and a 
Wallace-Hagenbeck circus train on the 
Michigan Central Railroad, five miles 
west of Gary, Ind. 


June 23.—Washington announces that all 


weekly records in the production oi 
bituminous coal were broken when for 
the week ending June 15 the production 
was 12,571,000 tons, exceeding that of 
the previous, week by 170,000 tons. 
The output of anthracite was 100 per 
cent. of the capacity of the mines, indi- 
cating that fuel is being produced at the 
rate of about 740,000,000 tons a year. 
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Questions 
Do you know “what’ té doit you lose 
your Liberty Bond? . 


Do you know what other Liberty Bond 
you can exchange it for? 


Do you know all you should know about 
your ocstnent? 


Send for Booklet H-9 
“Your Liberty Bond” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 











For July 


Investment 


@ WRITE for our National 
Thrift Investment List 
showing a varied offeri: 
BONDS §& °f 6% First Mortgage Rea 
Estate Serial Bond issues. 
All issues are upon new, 
income - producing prop- 
erty. In each case the 
value of the property is double or more than 





double the amount of the issue. Send for 
National Thrift I t List. 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Co. 
_ Harry W. Ford, Pres. (126) 
90D Griswold St. Detroit 














7 Each $100 Apartment Bond 7 
0 You Buy Pays You Yearly 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000. Your money secured by a 
First Mortgage on new, metropolitan apart ment building cen- 
trally located. A host of clients living in more than 40states 
have bought bonds and mortgages, pronouncing bonds issued 
under efficient MILLER SERVICE protective safeguards, 
“prompt paying and superior."" MILLER SERVICE pro- 
tected bonds,acid test investments. No investor has ever fore- 
closed or lost a dollar ina MILLER SERVICE bond or mort- 
gage. Ask for booklet ‘Miller Service—How This Insures 
the Bond and Mortgage Buyer’’and “‘Circular No. 154" Free. 


Trust Co. Bidg., Miami, Fia. 

G. | # MILLER C e9 1019 Hurts Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








EDWARDS 


STEEL 
LOCKERS 





pied terri 


The Edwards Mifg., Co., 337-387 Culvert St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Makers also of Edwards Adjustable All-Stee! Shelving for Postoffices, 
Factories, Dept. 





Stores and ail places where wood shelving is used. 





Fe ics, motor luncheons, Jawn 
ar nae summer home.Always 





What Next ? 














| addition to the small tax they pay. He | 





















|[INVESTMENTS ~AND -FINANCE, 





WHAT ARE THE LUXURIES THAT 
MAY BE TAXED TO HELP PAY 
THE COSTS OF WAR 


HUS far in our war-tax legislation Con- 

gress has dealt lightly with luxuries, 
and it has been found that economies in per- 
sonal expenditures in our first year of war 
have not been what they ought to have been. 
To aid the Government, Americans must 
save more. Hence the probable imposition 
of heavy taxes payable next year on luxu- 
ries. Our people, as no other in the world, 
need to abandon their extravagances in 
vain display, personal adornment, eating 
and drinking, pleasure-seeking, unnecessary 
travel, gambling, and dissipation. Vast 
resources in labor, capital, raw materials, 
buildings, and fuel might thus, says a 
writer in Financial America, ‘‘be diverted 
from unworthy uses to the noblest of 
services, the defense of America and 
humanity, to the production of necessities 
for our people and armies engaged in the 
struggle, and those of the war-weary 
Allied nations who have borne the burden 
of the struggle these four years.” 

Congress already has levied many 
special taxes on necessities of all kinds. 
For example, 5 per cent. on express 
packages, 3 per cent. on freight bills, 
8 per cent. on passenger fares, 10 per 
cent. on steamship and sleeping-car berths, 
and 5 cents. on telegraph messages; 
while the man obliged to pay with a 
promissory note must pay also two cents 
tax for each $100, and sales of real estate 
and securities, the sending of letters and 
parcels, all pay war-taxes. But on luxuries 
“the hand of war-taxation has fallen 
lightly.’”’ Small yachts and pleasure boats 
have paid fifty cents a year for each foot 
of length and larger craft a dollar a foot, 
and yet these vessels use fuel and labor 
required for war-uses. Only 3 per cent. 
has been levied on the pleasure-car or the 
same tax as on the motor-truck engaged in 
the most important of war-work. 

Only the very small tax of 3 per cent. 
is levied on jewelry, real and imitation, 
talking-machines and records, dice, pool- 
and billiard - tables, games of various 
kinds, and piano-players, which are all 
classed with sporting goods, including 
baseball “bats and balls of all kinds, tennis, 
golf; and lacrosse paraphernalia. Thus 
points out the Financial America writer, 
who adds that among the articles which 
minister to vanity and yet escape with 
a 2 per cent. tax are cosmetics, face- 
powders, toilet water, perfumes, aromatic 
eachous, hair - dyes, pomade, and similar 
preparations, ‘‘with which many delude 
themselves and amuse others in the 
effort to hide the ravages of time, disease, 
and dissipation.” . These are indulgences 
which should be made expensive by an 


| then calls attention to other luxuries that 
ought to pay more, as follows: 


| 


“Our social sporting and athletic clubs 


| pay 10 per cent. of any dues above $12 a 


| year. 


| as they used to be. 
| affairs rivaled the 


In these days of Hooverizing ex- 
pensive club dinners are not as popular 
At one time these 
degenerate Roman 


| entertainments of Lucullus and his friends 


| in their vain display of wasteful extrava- 


| gance in the use of America’s resources. 


| 





Every meal that makes an unusual de- 
mand on food-supplies and labor: should 
require a license on which a heavy and 











discouraging tax should be placed. Plain 
and simple food and drink should be 
the rule for every American for the war- 


riod. 

“Malt and distilled liquors are already 
paying taxes of about $3 a gallon to help 
bear the burdens of the war. There are 
very low war-taxes, however, on the juice 
of the domestic grape, fermented or un- 
fermented. Wines pay from eight cents a 
gallon to fifty cents, according to alcoholic 
content, and champagne only six cents. 
There seems no good reason for the great 
discrimination in favor of this indulgence. 
Certainly those who drink wine or cham- 
pagne in these days of saving can afford 
taxation as much as the man who drinks 
whisky, beer, or ale. This taxation should 
be made equal. 

“Soft drinks are another form of in- 
dulgence which many carry to excess. 
They dip heavily into the nation’s stores of 
sugar, brought at great cost in ships, 
overseas. These drinks tax the nation’s 
war-resources so heavily that the Food Ad- 
ministrator very properly has been com- 
pelled to place close restrictions on sales 
to the manufacturers and sellers of soft 
drinks. Those who use more than their 
share of sugar in this way should be taxed 
more heavily. The present tax is trifling, 
averaging about ten cents a gallon on the 
sirup or extract used. A tax of about $4 
a gallon on these sirups would not add 
more than one cent to the cost of a five- 
cent drink. It would be cheerfully paid by 
Americans who realize the additional cent 
is paying the way of the Army to the den 
of the beast in Berlin. Candy and con- 
fections should bear a similar tax for the 
same reason. 

‘Pictures, statuary, and other works of 
art, on which there is no duty, cost our 
millionaires $17,000,000. Our munitions- 

roducers and others who wish to become 

nown as patrons of art can well afford to 
pay a war-tax of 50 per cent. or more for 
the privilege. The Kaiser’s practise in 
conquered ‘lands is to preserve and remove 
such collections to Berlin. Our collectors 
especially need the Army and the Navy to 
protect their property, and they should 
therefore pay a special tax. i 

‘‘America can not spare ships to bring 
costly garments and furnishings thousands 
of miles across the sea. For the war-period 
these articles can be replaced at home with 
materials that cost less labor and less money. 
The money spent for domestic goods re- 
mains in America and maintains our work- 
ing population and our business and bank- 
ing resources. 

“We lack a sufficient market for our 
cotton crop, owing to the lack of ships. 
Americans should wear more cotton. 
The money spent upon it maintains the 
Southern planter and his family. Modern 
processes give it the appearance of silk. 
It serves very well as carpets, curtains, 
hangings, and furniture coverings. It 
should answer present needs for such fabrics. 
A heavier tax on imports of these goods is 
indicated as a means of revenue and war- 
economy. 

‘‘Imported wearing apparel of silk pays 
60 per cent. duty and of wool 44 cents a 
pound and 60 per cent. ad _ valorem. 
There is a graduated rate on dress goods 
of these materials. Despite the tax, 
America spent more on imported manu- 
factures of silk in 1917 than ever, the total 
being nearly $40,000,000. The same was 
true of woolen goods, amounting to 
$23,000,000. 

“Our imports of woolen carpets and 
rugs, most of them brought half-way 
round the world from oriental lands, were 
also larger. They cost us $3,740,000, 
tho America “is a large producer of cat- 
pets and rugs, fine as well as coarse. 
These imports paid ten cents a square foot 
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irst cost or ultimate cost? 
Which is true economy? 


The Pierce-Arrow 5-ton truck is the highest price truck on the market. 


The Pierce-Arrow 5-ton truck is the cheapest truck to buy. on the market. 


We make this statement advisedly because every 
truck delivers the service expected of it. The 
initial price is the least important factor in de- 
termining its economy. 

Most important is its ability to do the work; 
second, to render uninterrupted service, and third, 
to deliver a given aggregate of work in the least 
time. 

The last is difficult to demonstrate except in 


Study these 


James L. Stuart Company, excavating for the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, used three Pierce-Arrows. They 
worked 20 hours a day, with shifts of drivers, and hauled 
56,000 solid yards of material in 60 days. ‘The round 
trip was 1.2 miles and the three trucks averaged 92 miles 
daily. 

The work was completed in 30 days less time than was 
estimated by any competitive bidder for the job. 


Holbrook-Cabot-Rollins Corporation have had a broad 
experience with trucks—on big Navy Yard dry docks, 
the Catskill Aqueduct, New York subways and skyscraper 
foundations. They tested thoroughly four makes ancl 
bought 16 Pierce-Arrows. Since they bought their first 
one, they have bought nothing but Pierce- Arrows. 
Excavating for the Public Service Terminal, Newark, 
10 Pierce-Arrows, working 18 hours =; 
a day, covering 63 miles each shift of 
9% hours, carried 
53,000 cu. yds. of 
earth at a cost of 
$2 cents a yard, 
saving $550 a day 
for 90 days. The 
trucks paid for 
themselves on this 
single operation. 





PIERCE-ARR 
Motor Trucks 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


actual service, but in instance after instance, 
where competitive tests have been made by pros- 
pective purchasers, the Pierce-Arrow truck has 
proved itself the most economical, truck in the 
market. 

In no line of business is opportunity for com- 
parative tests presented so often as the contract 
ing business. The Pierce-Arrow record in the 


contracting business is particularly significant. 


experiences : 


McKelvy-Hine Construction Company in a trial test 
of a Pierce-Arrow truck, 
delivered 290 tons of sand 
in 10 hours over a 1.4 
miles round trip haul. 
For 125 days the 
truck delivered an 
average of 225 













tons a day, cutting 
previous hauling 
costs $26.50 
a day, saving 
$3312.50 on 
this one job. 
George H. Pride Company re to haul 10,000 tons of 
ore over the roughest Adirondack roads to the nearest 
railroad. Horses and traction engines failed completely. 

Seven Pierce-Arrows undertook the work. Each truck 
made four round trips daily, 180 miles, day and night, 
and cleaned up the job in less than three months. 
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Degnon Contracting Company used 6 Pierce-Arrows 
so successfully in the subway excavations in lower New 
York despite congested traffic that the company bought 
an additional fleet of Pierce-Arrows for the similar work 
on the Seventh Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street subways, 
where they are giving equally satisfactory service. 
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Austin American 
Austin Statesman 
Beaumont Enterprise Dallas Times-Herald 
El Paso Morning Times Houston Chronicle 
Fort Worth Record 


Beaumont Journal 
Dallas Dispatch 





Get a ground-floor hold on 
this big money-laden market 


Texas 


WILL HELP YOU 


Texas 1s a composite of every state 
in the Unton. A market enriched 
through 


Agriculture 
Cattle Raising 
Cotton 

Wool 

Mohair 
Minerals 

Oil 

Coal 

Lumber 
Fisheries 

Ship Building 
Manufacture 


“Texas Has the Money” 


—and these dailies represent the ‘open sesame” to this 
wealthy market comprising receptive, broad-gauged, 
liberal-buying citizens 


Waco News 


Prepared by Southwestern Advertising Company, Dallas, Texas 


Potentially a nation in its resources, magnitude and 
diversity of interests, Texas offers you a market 
out of the ordinary. 


Texas offers you a market of exceptional produc- 
tivity, not merely because of its vast wealth but 
more especially by reason of the equal distribution 


Texas wealth is attrib table primarily to Agriculture 
and Cattle Raising and in the aggregate to the Diver- 
sity of Texas Industries. Texas riches are the out- 
growth of normal development; not a temporary 
result or boom of war time demands. 
her normal wealth is that of several big cantonments, 
one of which is the largest in the United States. 


There never was a more propitious moment for you 
to go over the top and gain a ground floor footing 
in this wealth-laden market than now. 


Texas leads the Nation in cotton and has main- 
tained an average production for 5 years of 4,180,240 


Texas likewise leads the Nation in cattle raising, 
producing in 1917, 5,482,000 head. 


And in 1917, the value of Texas Farm Crops and 
Live Stock approximated $1,253 ,983,000. 


The needs of Texas are those of a nation, from a 
button to an automobile. 


Texans exact the best things of life and have the 


money to buy them. In this you have their help 


proportionate to the merit of your product. 


Dallas Evening Journal Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Galveston News 
Galveston Tribune 


Dallas News 


Houston Post 
Waco Times-Herald 
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and 40 per cent. ad valorem. Evidently, 
it was not enough. - 

‘*We also spent $53,000,000 for imported 
cotton manufactures, including cloth, laces, 
curtains, handkerchiefs, veils, and wearing- 
apparel, tho America is the world’s chief 

roducer of cotton. A higher tariff is 
indicated as a tax on those who insist on 
the foreign product. 

“America has a large tobacco industry 
at home. We import tobacco in vast 
quantities from every producing land to 
satisfy the whimsical and varying tastes of 
connoisseurs. Our own tobacco is dis- 
couraged by those who smoke it under the 
name of Turkish, Egyptian, Cuban, Dutch, 
Spanish, and other foreign products, and 
pay a heavy price for the critical taste 
which their vanity causes them to imagine 
they possess. Last year these imports of 
leaf tobacco alone were valued at $26,- 
000,000, or $10,000,000 more than in 1915. 
The war-tax is five cents a pound added to 
eight cents paid under the internal revenue 
aet, or thirteen cents altogether. There is 
also a duty of $1.85 to $2.50 a pound. To 
increase the tax would encourage the in- 
dustry in Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and other States, 
while saving our resources in ships and 
keeping our money at home. 

“In addition, America spent $7,000,000 
for foreign-made cigars and cigarets last 
year. These purchases support foreign 
factories, altho our own factories use the 
same raw material which they import. 
They have jumped nearly $3,000,000 in 
two years. Until the war is ended, 
Americans should be satisfied with cigars 
‘made in America.” The present war- 
tax ranges from one-tenth of a cent to one 
cent on each cigar, according to value, in 
addition to a duty of $4.50 a pound and 
25 per cent. ad valorem: A higher tax 
would deprive the smoker of nothing but 

a craving for the foreign label on his cigar- 
box, unless he chose to pay well for it. He 
can even get a Spanish name on his Ameri- 
can-made cigar. 

*‘America spent $41,000,000 in 1917 to 
import diamonds, pearls, and other precious 
stones and imitations, not set. They paid 
a war-tax of only 3 per cent. when made 
into jewelry. America could be content 
with beauty less adorned to keep this 
$40,000,000 at home, or those who insist 
on sending their money to African mine- 
owners and Dutch cutters should pay a 
larger tax. 

“America last year had a tremendous 
bill for hides and skins of $209,000,000, 
nearly two and a half times that of 1915. 
Much of it was for the great necessities of 
the Army. A good proportion of the rest 
was unnecessary. These imports of raw 
material are free of duty and there is no 
war-tax on leather goods. Substitutes 
have been devised for many of them. 
These should be encouraged by a tax on 
the unnecessary use of leather in furnish- 
ings, decorations, toilet articles, hand-bags, 
trunks, high shoes, belts, hatbands, and 
many small articles. Substitutes for these 
will be provided quickly enough if leather 
is lacking. A heavy tax would help the 
movement. The tremendous military and 
other legitimate demands for leather goods 
will keep the industry in thriving condi- 
tion without so much waste. 

“For imported millinery materials Amer- 
ica spent nearly $13,000, 000 last y year, and 
we also spent $3,000, 000 for mere feathe rs, 
tributes to feminine vanity that filled up 
many ships needed for war-use. The 
greater part of this stuff came 10,000 miles 
from China and Japan. There are plenty 
ofsubstitutes that a high war-tax would 
encourage, including those provided by the 
American hen. 

“Our imported glassware, on which 
there is no war-tax, cost nearly $2,000,000. 
It oceupies large space abvard ship, owing 
~ voluminous packing that is necessary. 

sppented china, porcelain, earthenware, 

crockery cost America nearly $6,- 
500 000. The tableware made here lacks 
delicacy, but no doubt would be im- 
proved under the influence of a heavy war- 
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177 LaSalle Trained Men With 


Armour and Company 


Big Salaries for Trained Men 


“I want men to come to me WITH a decision 
not FOR a decision,” says Mr. Armour. i 
don’t trusta manI don’t give him responsibility.” 


What is true of Armour and Company is true 
of eve: ery business. Specialists not speculators are 
want Why depend upon haphazard informa- 
tion when you can rs yourself with the 
pong organized experience and “brain 

power” which successful executives put into 
their work? LaSalle trai: equips men with 
the knowledge of moaern aw Ae f om amentals 
needed in every position of responsibility. 


With the Standard Oil Company you will find 
154 other men who are ng th 
tive et ugh LaSalletr training 
counsel; the Pennsylvania R.F 
1000 lle men; the U, S. § 
— 5 te Baltimore & Ohio Ke z Na the 
& Northwestern Railway 397. 


yrs concerns like the Wester Electric Co., 
the international Harvester Co., and the Good- 
rich Tire and Rubber Co. employ from 50 to 100 
alle men. 


LaSalle Training and Servjes, supplemented 
by the individual guidance of our large staff of 
experts, will take you step by stepuntil you qual- 
ify for a paying position (see coupon)—and that 
during your spare hours without interference 
with your present duties. 











Sorporetion 
Chi- 


“To me, every man who enters our employ is an investment, 


embership also incindes free use of the La 
sofe Business Consulting Service which places 
our entire staff of e =e s at your command 


whenever you may n elp or counsel on some 
special business os A, small Fd pay- 
ment yur CC rvicea' uu. 





‘The LaSalle oeietinn consists of a 
including 300 business specialists, profession 
men, text writers, special lecture writers, instruc- 
tors and assistants. 


Below are a few convincing statements from 
thousands who testify to the thoro ess of 
LaSalle training. 


rapid); prometed eon 
our iwi nyend = Ay od LaSalle rained men,"’ — 
“Promoted to General Manager.” 
“Salary increased 250 per cent.” 
**Have beenpromoted toChief of the Tariff Department.” 
“Saved our company $7, 000 and a probable $33,000 more 
this year.’ 
“Inereased my income $2,500 this year.”” 
*‘Now in myown office with Traffic Manager on the door ° 
“Passed Certified Public A in 


‘Have been admitted to the bar in this state.’ 


Simply mark with an “X” in the covpon, the 
course and service in which you are interested. 
We will, send our book “Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One,” catalog and full particulars. 





If he fails to grow, 


to advance, he is a bad investment and we cre the losers,”’--J. Ogden Armour. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


Dept. 752-R Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion In One,” 


also catalog and particulars regarding course and 


service in the department I have marked with an X. 





Cecraes ADMINISTRATION, Oss ACCOUNTANCY: oO INTERSTATE COEace AND 

preeaing | for Col, Managerial: Ces ice PGertified Public ae a TRAFFI . errs 

and Execu ive posi' in Comptrollers rt ic Ac- or pes lons as Hk an nm 

| — X Cost ete. — 7 Managers, Traffic 
perts, ef 








BANKING AND FINANCE: 


OtAline for admission to bar on Ctraining for Executive positions in 
Banks and Financial inte 


OR: EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
NG: prajning in the art of force- 


= - r it ful, effect — Minist 
= legally “trained men. De- a ae ectivs = are. 
Cygosanencrat SPANISH: ORs ENGLISH: iticians, ete. 
Training for itions as Foreign es for positions as Business 


itera- 





Correspondent with Spanish 
Speaking Countries. 


yes and Copy Writers. 





(ROCKER EBPING: 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping 
Positions. 














Name. | SE ACE TRESS, Present Position... .......cccsccscssssesscstem 
iT H E fats 7 James wae. &; of D., shows Prepositions, IN THE 
toyeyey Cor cureere eres RIGHT 
Antonyms. loth, 724 Pp. 
For y 220 rs WORD Si90ct ponte ae ho wor. PLACE 
Form Letters Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 














from 20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


ROTLSPEED 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of paper froma 3x5 
inch ruled index card to 
a multi-page 8 ¥4 x 16 inch 
booklet. 





Sent on free trial with 
complete equipment for 


hand-written, ty, 
written and ru ied 
P work. 
> gy ; Write for 
>." factory 
rice d 


P an 
freetrial offer. 
One Mode! The Rotospeed Co. 
Low Factory Price “3.0235 


ie cutAma Fasatnnetas 807 


because an inexpensive little 

Hee eee cont nillises of elgctrital cireults, for 
ect millions of e| 

thousands of users, including the U.S. Navy, leading 

poem anne and —- plants 


your electrical supply 
ECONOMY “FUSE &. MFG... ‘SO. 
Streets, HICAGO, 


cape oe a nn ‘ARKLESS’ hey Non enewable 
Fuse with the “‘100°, Guaran’ i on 
y Fuses are also ‘made in Canada at at Montreal 
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: ys only to one 
; means of travel— / 


The Waterway 


Magnificent D. & C. Lake 
Ainemers are in © ally ser- 
aso. Lletrals one Cipveles 
; Detroit and Buffalo; 
7trips weekly on the 
/Line to Macki 
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troit & Cleveland 
| Navigation Company 
bp ip H. M 

hilip oro, 


A. A. Schantz, 
V.-P. & Gen. Mgr. 


ENTE 





A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 
annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and_ fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by rw age at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR MEN 
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SCOUNTANT 


Accountants in U. S. a4 
As 





ayear. We train you 
or 





Extension Un , Dept. 752-H, Chicago 
The’ World’s' Greatest Extension University 


PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
F . Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with-pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc.- Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 75 cents net, by mail 79 cents. 








my 0, 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. | 


tax that would touch the ienstimeianie 
goods. The American industry might 
be encouraged by removing the tariff duty 
on the’ finer clay or kaolin, the raw ma- 
terial of the industry, which is lacking 
here. The kaolin imports last year were 
214,000 tons. 

“Our bill for foreign cigaret books, 
covers, and paper came to nearly $6,000,- 
000. It should be reduced... Why not 
give our own paper-mills a chance during 
the war? They turn out a fair grade of 
paper and will do better if the imported 
paper is taxed higher. At present it pays 
one cent for each book of 100 papers. 

‘Furs pay no war-tax. Those imported 
cost America $31,000,000 last year, despite 
tariff duties of ten to fifty per cent. So 
far as warmth is concerned, our domestic 
productions would answer legitimate needs. 
Others should pay toll. There were also 
ivory, animal and vegetable, for which we 
paid $2,200,000; bulbs and roots cultivated 
for flowers or foliage, $2,600,000; mother- 
of-pearl, $2,200,000; brier, ivy-, and laurel- 
root for pipes, $423,000; toys and dolls, 
$1,700,000. For all of these there are 
native substitutes available.” 


THE INCOMES EARNED IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS 


It appears from the income-tax returns 
that a larger proportion of brokers than 
of any other occupational class reported 
incomes of more than $3,000 in the year 
1917, while farmers made proportionately 
the smallest number of returns. One out 
of every five brokers made a return, but 
only one in 400 farmers made one. Nearly 
one-fifth of all the lawyers and judges made 
returns. Teachers, actors, musicians, 
preachers, and saloon-keepers were among 
the classes of which few made incomes of 
more than $3,000. The number of returns 
by occupational classes, with the per- 
eentage of the total in those classes reck- 
oned in the 1910 Census, is given out as 
follows: 





Number Per 
of Returns Cent. 
Stock- and bond-brokers . . 2,839 20. 
Other brokers........... 7,479 20. 
Lawyers and judges. . 21,273 19. 
Mine-owners and ope: rators. .. 2,554 18. 
Engineers, civil, mining, ate 6,628 61.2 
1,319 10.76 
23,631 10. 
Le cadetince sss . 1,419 8.5 
Insurance agents....... 7,243 28.2 
Army, navy officers. . . 5,459 £ 
Medical profession... .. . . ; 20,348 7. 
Editors, authors, reporters. . 2,529 6.5 
Realestate men............. 6,146 4.8 
Commercial travelers ........ 12,274 4.5 
Merchants and dealers... .... . 34,363 4.3 
Theatrical owners, managers. . 811 2.5 
Saloon-keepers............. 1,311 1.9 
eer 1,671 1.4 
Public employees, officials 2,992 .78 
Actors, musicians . a : 914 55 
Teachers, professors . . : 2,919 47 
Farmers, agriculturalists. 14,407 24 


It appears that the sander of occupa- 
tional returns was 437,036, and that they 
showed a total net income of $6,298,000,- 
000, with a tax of $173,000,000. A little 
more than one-fourth of the total income 
reported was returned by persons who had 
incomes of between $3,000 and $10,000. 
Altho only one and a half per cent. of the 
returns were on incomes of more than 
$100,000, these ‘‘represented nearly one- 
third of the total net income, and nearly 
three-fourths of the total tax.’’ Nearly 
sixty per cent. of the total income reported 
was exempt from taxation. 

Because of current discussion as to the 
advisability of taxing unearned incomes at 
a higher rate than earned incomes, special 
attention was given to the report as show- 
ing that in 1916 $4,488,000,000- of the 
total income reported represented salaries, 
professional fees, or business earnings, 
which would be classed as ‘‘earned,’’ while 
$3,861,000,000 represented income from 
property, that is, from dividends, rents, in- 
terest on securities, fiduciaries, royalties, 
ete., and so would be classed as “unearned.” 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalle New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will- please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“R. F. P.,” Minneapolis, Minn.—* Kindly 
advise me if the word hypothecation is used cor- 
rectly in the following sentence. It seems to me 
that in the following construction it is used as an 
adjective, and I can not find that this word is 
other than a noun— We find that it is consider- 
able inconvenience to ask our borrowers to give 
us collateral or hypothecation notes each time 
they borrow or renew. 

The word hypothecation is always a noun, but 
is in this case used attributively. There are 
many similar uses, such as “bank annuities,” 
“railroad stock,” “trust sm snngll 

“A. L. 8.," Newbern, N. C.—“ (1) Why is it 
that there are no sno a marks in the Bible? 
(2) Should the title of a book be in quotations 
in a business letter?’ 

(1) At the time when the present Bible was 
first published (1611), quotation-marks had not 
come into general use. (2) The title of a book 
should be quoted or written in italics. 

“E. R.,” Park Falls, 
me if the adverb ‘very’ can be used with the 
adjective ‘best’ to make the phrase ‘very best.’ 


The ang is raised | whether the superlative 
‘best’ can be modified.’ 


Wis.—‘ Please advise 


The phrase, “very best,” is, strictly speaking, 
pleonastic, but it is sanctioned by universal usage. 

sac I. D. W.,” Estacada, Ore. —‘‘ Please state if 
the ‘i’ in nuisance is entirely silent. 

It may be said that the “i’’ in nuisance is not 
silent, as the “‘ui’’ is sounded like the “u” in 
use, which approximates phonetically to yu. 


“M. B. A.,”’ Appleton, Wis.—“ In the sentence, 
‘I saw a pair of twins.’ would _ of twins’ 
mean four people or only two? When you say 
‘twins,’ do you mean two people invariably? 

The word teins always means two persons. 
The meaning of pair varies. We speak of a pair 
of scissors to designate one implement, a pair of 
shoes to embrace two shoes, a pair of trousers 
to indicate one garment, and a pair of gloves to 
include two gloves. 

“S. S. M.,”” Springs, Pa.—‘‘I recently heard a 
puiblic speaker make the remark that no language 
has a word that has the same meaning as the 
English word home. I have some knowledge 
of German, and I claim that the German Heim 
has the same meaning. Are not the English 
home and the German Heim of the same origin?” 

The English home and the German Heim have 
the same origin and meaning. 

“A. L. H.,” Boston, Mass.—‘(1) Which is 
correct: ‘Sometime ago we received a letter,’ or 
‘Some time ago we received a letter’? (2) Also, 
would you say ‘The lesser of the two evils,’ or 

‘The lesser of the evils,’ if it were already under- 
stood that two things only were in question? (3) 
Please explain the difference between further and 
farther.’ 

(1) In the sentence used sometime means “at 
some time not precisely stated,’’ hence should be 
written as two words. (2) The usual expression 
is, ‘The lesser of the two evils.” (3) The dic- 
tionary defines farther as: ‘More far or distant; 
also, more advanced in order; additional, as of 
mention or treatment; in the latter meaning 
generally further.”’ Further is defined as “1. 
More distant or advanced; also, opposite or yon, 
denoting the remoter of two things: opposed to 


“ 


hither; as, the further side. 2. Wider or fuller; 
additional; as, the further remarks.”’ 
“G. W. Y.,” Adairville, Ky.—‘ Kindly give 


me some information concerning the Tonga Islands 
in South Pacific. 

The soil of the Tonga Islands is very fertile and 
the vegetation rich and varied. The climate is 
dry and cool and is healthy for white men. 
Mammals are scarce, but there is a large variety 
of birds. The area is 390 square miles, and the 
population (1911 census) consists of 23,011 
Tongeans, 346 Pacific islanders, and 380 Euro- 
peans. The natives are Christian and educated. 
Native produce consists mostly of copra, green 
fruit, mats, tapa (a textile from bark), and fungus. 
The islands are ruled by a native king under 
British Protectorate. 

“J. K. H.,” Vicksburg, Miss.—‘ Kindly let 


me know the full definition of sabotage, and the 
correct pronunciation of Zeebrugge.”’ 


Sabotage is defined as: “1. The act of cutting 
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Science vs. Guesswork 


How “hit-or-miss’’ lubrication 
gave way to the scientific use of oils 


RICTION in any power 
plant—whether steel 


‘mill or automobile engine— 


is the worst enemy of econ- 
omy and full power. 


The practical need for 
something to reduce friction 
brought about the first use of 
lubricants. Fish oils and 
animal fats were first used. 


It was later found that 
petroleum would yield differ- 
ent types of lubricating oils 
of marked superiority. 


Development in the manu- 
facture of different grades 
and classes of lubricating oils 
came at a fortunate time. 
For mechanical arts devel- 
oped rapidly. 


Unless the lubricating 
problems were properly met, 
mechanical development 
would fail in its aim. Only 
the properly lubricated en- 
gine could yield the efficiency 
aimed at. 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
were the first manufacturers 
of petroleum residual lubri- 
cants; and were the pioneers 
in the field of 
scientific lubri- 
cation and 
demonstration 
of power sav- 





oARGOne 


In taking up automobile 
lubrication, the Vacuum Oil 
Company simply pursued its 
professional methods which 
were already well established 
in other fields of power-pro- 
duction and transmission. 


The Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations at the 
right represents our profes- 
sional advice. 


In using the oil specified 
for your car, you will use oil 
whose correctness was deter- 
mined by very thorough and 
careful engineering analysis 
of your engine. The oil 
specified combines high qual- 
ity with correct body. 


It will give you: 

(1) Increased power—noticeable par- 
ticularly on the hills. 

(2) Reduced carbon deposit. 

(3) Reduced gasoline consumption. 

(4) Reduced oil consumption. 

(5) Freedom from unnecessary re- 
pairs. 


If you use an oil which less cor- 
rectly meets your engine conditions 
from a scientific standpoint, you are 
almost surely pouring trouble into 


your crank case. 
- 


Write for 64-page booklet con- 
taining complete discussion of your 
lubrication prob- 
lems, list of trou- 
bles with remedies 
and complete 
Charts. of Recom- 
mendations for Au- 






im 
. vine tae a e tomobiles, Motor- 
ing by the use Mobiloils cycles, Tractors 
of proper lubri- and Motor-boat En- 


cants. 


A grade for each type of motor 


gines. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. If the dealer 
has not the grade specified for your car, he can easily secure it for you. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Specialists pe the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 


every class of machinery. 


Domestic Branches: Petroit New York 








Obtainable everywhere in th 


Kansas City, Kan. Chicag 





QIUIQANUULIQUEULUQQU00DA CUAL 


the world: 


Indianapolis Pittsbu rgh 


Philadelp hia Minneapolis Des Moines 








Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Explanation:—The four grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A’’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B’”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic”’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the 
car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobil. 
oils that should be used. For example, ‘ og 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A.” “Are.” 
means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic,” etc. 
The recommendations cover all models of 
both passenger and commercial vehicles un- 
less otherwise not 
This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil 
Company's Board of Engineers and repre- 
sents our professional advice on Correct 
Automobile Lubrication. 










































































1918 1917 1916 1918 1914 
AUTOMOBILES : AnHE r Fly 
é EIEISIEIE 5 
elalelalelalelals 
Abbott... lAre.|Arc | | 
Abbott-Detroit ad Arc .|Are JAre jArc JArc.jAre JAre.|Are, 
* @o)]. ALAILALA : 
Allen . -o] A jAre] A JArc] A lArc| A AIA 
A | A |Are. Arc jAre jAre Arc [Arc jArc 
* cy) ALAITA/A]A/A 
Auburn (4 cyl) A |Arc] A AlA 
* “6 cyl) fcc .jArc JArc.|Are JAre./Arc |Arc.|Arc JArc.|Arc. 
(6-38 & 6-39) A [Are] A |Arc | a 
(6-39B)( H)} A |Are | | “ 
(6-39B)(Cont’l).. Are [Are | | om 
Autocar (2 cyl A jArc] A jArc| A jArc| A jArc] A jAre. 
A |Arc| A |Are] A |Arc] A lArc] A [Age. 
* (8cy) : Al A | ones 
Buick JArc.|Are JArc.|Arc Arc. |Are JAre.|Arc| A jAre, 
Cadillac A|A|A|A|A| A |ArcJArcdArc.lAre. 
Case Arc A |Arc] A |Are] A Arc] A |Arc, 
Chalmers ALA [Arc.\Arc JArc A\A 
= 640) ; : ~ | A JAre E- . 
* ©) A\ALAILA 
Chandler Six Are |Arc JArc.|Are JAre.|Arc JAre. |Are JAre: Arc. 
Chev; lAre.|Are JAre.|Are jArc.|Arc jArejJAre| A Are. 
z (8 cyl) AJ/AIAIA | ss 
(F A |Are . 
C base Are jAre JArc lAre |Arc 
(8cyi) AVATALATATATATA 
Cunningham |... Are Are jAre 
s (Beyl).. JALAL ALATALA 
rt A [Arc] A JAre| A |Arc JArc AIA 
*. (Mod A A |Arc| A A\A 
(2 & 336 ton) AIA | “ 
Detroiter ~JAre |Are JAre arc |Are} A jArc] A | A 
Dodge Brothers A [Arc] A jArc| A |Arc] E | E ‘ 
A |Arc| A |Arc| A |Are| A |Arc ‘ 
Basie ‘4. cyl) A |Arc| A |Are| A Arc JArc |Are JAre.|Are 
6 cyl)...» Arc.jAre |Arc |Arc JAre |Arc | 
Federal A | A [Arc \Arc Are |Are JArc |Arc JAre |Are 
= (Mod. SX). | AL ATALA } | ; 
° cial) Arc |Arc | | | 
Fiat B/A|B/A/B/A/B/A/B/A 
Ford E/EJE/E/E/EJE/EJE\E 
Franklin A|AITA|AILA|ALA/AJALA 
Grant A |Are] A JAre] A. |Are JArc Arc [Are |Are. 
Hal-Twelve A|ATA]A | 7° 
Haynes A |Are] A |Arc| A JArc| A |Arc.| A Are 
= (a2 cy) A | A|A AlA | 
Hollier (6 cyl) A |Are| A |Arc | | 
« @cyl A|A A|AJAILAIAIA 
Hudson | |... JArc.JAre JAre.jAre JAre |Ave, 
* Guper Six)...] A Are] A JAre] A | A | - 
Hupmobile A Arc] A jArc] A JArc] A |Arc] A |Are 
Jackson Are |ArcJArc.|Arc JArc.|Arc JArc.|Arc 
< (cyl) AILAIA AJA 
dan Arc |Are JAre |Arc 
Kelly Springfield A|ATA|A ATA ALAIAIA 
J A lA] ALA 
(8 cyl) AJ ALA|A]A| A [Arc jArc 
(Com't)... lAre.|Arc.JAre.JArc JAre |Are JArc.|Are fAre.|Are 
Kissel Kar A Are] A |Arc| A jArc| A |Arc |Arc 
“ (Mod.-48) ALALA|A 4A 
* * {izcyl) A|AILAIA | . 
Lexingt Are Ware JArc |Are JAre |Arc JArc |Arc nd 
Liberty (Det Arc jArc jAre |Arc | 
Stew lArc Arc JArc.|Arc [Arc tAre Arc [Arc JArc.|Are 
ee Sod. M) |] A lane] A-|An | 
a 6 (Med MW | A |Arc | | . 
comobille. ..... ALEJE/E/E/E/E/E/E/E 
McFarlan............] A |Arc| A jArc] A| AJ] A jArc] AL A 
Madison er arc A Are] A jAre| A |Are 
*  @o)..... Je JALATAIA | 
Marmon ff ALALALALALALA [Arc] A jAre 
Maxwell... Are.|Arc JArc.lArc JArc.|Arc JArc.|Are JArc (Are 
—, A | A|A|A]A] AA |Afe] A jArc 
2-70) Arc |Arc 
Mitchell, A |Are] A Arc] A |Arc] A jArc| A Are 
* (8cyl). | - AIA 
Moline-Knight BIALA/|A/A|AJA/AJAIA 
National Are jArc fAre.|Are.| A jArc| A Ala 
* (ize). AJ[ATA/ATA/A 
Oakland A |_A JArc JAre JAre.|Are.JArc.|Are JArc Ag 
© @oi. Ala } 
Oldsmobile AIA Arc [Arc JAre Arc |Are. 
= (8c). A|ALA|AJLA/A 
Overland Are {Are JAre.JAre Arc |Are JArc [Arc [Are 
Owen Magnetic A lArc| A jArc| A |Arc| A JA 
(Mod, M25)jArc Are JArc . 
Packard A A |Arc 
* (12 cy) ALATA; ATAIA . 
* (Com'l) ALALA/|ALA/A]A| A [Arc JAre 
Paige (4 cy!) A \Arc]} ALA 
= Gcyl). ......JAre jArc JAre Are [Arc JArc |Arc 
* (636) : Arc] A 
* (6-38-39) A 
(6-40) A |Arc = 
«« JAre JAre JAre.JAre JArc JArc JAre. Are 
Path! i“ Are .|Are JAre (Arc JArc |Arc Are |Are- 
(12 cy) A[ATA/A 
Peer! [Are jArc JArc.|Arc [Arc |Are JAre jArc [Are |Arc 
* @cy).... A/ATAILAJAIA 
jerce Arrow ALAILA/AILA/A lArefAre Arc 
« *  (Com't). JArc.|Are JArc. Are JAre |Are JArc \Are |Are jAre 
Premier A|A|A|ATA [Arc] A |Arc} A jArc 
Regal . Arc Are jArc.JArc |Arc JAre |Are JAre JArc 
* oy) A| A [Arc jArc 
Renault (French) A |Arc| A jArc] A |Arc 
Reo . A jAre] A |Arc] A jAre] A Arc) A jAre 
Riker... A/EJE/E . 
Saxon E/E/E/EJE\/ E/E; E/ E/E 
Selden pAre.|Arc JAre jArc JAre JArc JAre Arc JAre jArc 
“ (6 ton) A jAre 
Simplex . ALATA A Are jAre JAre lAre 
Stearns-Koight B/AJA/A]B/A/B/A| BFA 
s “ @o)| BL ALA] AIBIA 
Studebaker..,.......) A jArc.] A jArc] A JArcJArelArc| A |Are 
Stutz ALALALALA/LALAILAIALA 
Velie (4 cyl)..i...00. et hee A Are] A |Are 
* Go... fAre.|Are JArc |Are JAre jAre fAre.|Arc JArc jArc. 
© (2 & 38 won). . .|Are.jAre : 
** G6 wa) | A [Are " 
w. hae tAre |Are.JArc.|Arc.jAre.jArc.JAre.|Are JAre jArc 
i Arc.jAre JArc.|Are JArejArc JAre jArc jArc .|Are 
* (évalve)... JA ATA!A 
Willys-Knight.......]B|/A/A|/A]B/A|B|A/A/A 
Willys Six......... Arc {Are JArc |Arc a 
Winton........ fare [Are JArc lAre (Arc lAre Arc lArc JAre.lAse. 
Electric Vehicles:—F or motor bearings and en- 
closed eal, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” the 
year ‘round 


‘or pee chains and differential, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil the year ‘roun exception:— 
For winter lubrication of passenger cars use 
GargoylelMobiloil - Sp ol for worm drive and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A” for bevel gear drive. 
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AWeek's Cruise on 4 Lakes 


Meals and 
Berth 
Tare bere (exe| 


Buffaloto 
Chicago 
and Return 


Vacation Trip of 2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, 
’ $hore Line, Islands, Rivers and Bays 


on the Magnificent New 


Cruising Ship “‘South American”’ 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Mackinac Island or Georgian Bay Ports and Return 
The Steamship “South American” is equipped to give a Service equal to the best Atlantic Liners and offers 
pap tee oe ened a travel, comfort and , an orchestra, children's open air playgrounds 
these are free. ‘Steamer chairs and : steamer rugs easily available. The “South American” 

quarter, with promenade and sun decks of unusual width, large 

salon, commodious lounging rooms, an =: and service rooms for perfect catering. State-rooms and 
parlor rooms are all outside (no inside rooms), have regular size windows or ports to insure perfect ventilation; 
have running water, call bells and electric lights. etens have brass beds, some with double beds, others with 
twin beds, baths and toilets. The cuisine is the best a master steward and chef can produce. 


For jlustrated pamehlet The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Ask American Express Co., any rail line or steamship tourist agency or apply 
CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 
W. H. BLACK, General Passenger Agent, 314 So. Clark Street, Chicago, lil. 
Klauck Steamship Agency, Inc., 2 Lafayette Square, Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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shoes or sockets for rails in railroad-ties. 2. By ex- 
tension, the act of tying up a railroad by malicious 
damage. 3. Hence, any poor work or other 
damage done by dissatisfied workmen; also, the 
act of producing it; plant-wrecking.”” Zeebrugge 
is pronounced ze’’brug’a—e as in prey, u as in 
rule, a as in final. 


“R. E. 8.,’" Yoakum, Texas.—"“ Please S Five the 
proper pronunciation of Ypres and Foc 

Ypres is pronounced i’pr—i as in sh Foch, 
fosh—o as in go, sh as in ship. 


“J. W. _L.,” Ebensburg, Pa.—‘ What is the 
correct spelling of the word adviser in the sentence: 
“He is my legal adviser’? Is there any authority 
for spelling advisor?” 

The dictionary prefers the form adviser, but 
gives advisor as a variant. 

“H. L. G.,”” Charleston, 8. C. —*‘ Please pro- 
nounce the new term camou flege.”” 

The word camouflage is pronounced ka” mu’’flaz’ 
—da as in artistic, u as in rule, a as in art, z asin 
azure. 


“E. H.,”” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—‘“ Please pro- 
nounce the following: Boche, Poilu, McAdoo. 
Also, give the exact meaning and derivation of 
the first two words. 

Boche, bosh—o as in go, sh as in ship; poilu, 
pwa’’lu’—a as in artistic, u as in due; McAdoo, 
mak-a-du—a as in fat, a as in final, u as in rule. 
If you will consult the Lexicographer’s Easy Chair 
column in THE LITERARY DicEsT for February 9, 
1918, you will find there given an exhaustive 
treatment concerning the derivation and mean- 
ing of the word Boche. Poilu is defined as: “1, 
n. A French soldier whose beard has grown while 
he has served in the trenches. II. a. Bearded.” 

“E. C.,” N. Stockholm, N. Y.—*“ Kindly tell 
me how to pronounce Cavell, the name of the 
English nurse who was shot at Brussels.” 

Cavell is pronounced ka-vel’—a as in sofa, ¢ 
as in well. 

“E. T. T.,”" Brandon, Vt.—‘ What is the 
nationality of Charles M. Schwab, and how is his 
name pronounced?”’ 

Charles M. Schwab was born at Williamsburg, 
Pa., April 18, 1862. When five years of age, his 
family moved to Loretto, Pa., where he received 
his education at the village school and St. Francis 
College. His name is pronounced shwab—sh as in 
ship, a as in art. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





‘OLORADO SPRINGS «Mani 


Bring the Children:to ‘Pikes ‘Peak 
Let the sunshine bring roses to their cheeks 


tle competition. 
itable. Send for 
AMERICAN COL 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Unlimited field; lit- 
Few oa so prof- 
of ee ater. 

ECT ION SERVICE, 
56 State os Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best re 
sults. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 





and mountain air build sturdy little bodies. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


tions Wanted, and $1,000,000 in prizes oi- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 





patentability. Our four Guide books free. 





The happy days in the canons, on the moun- 
tain trails, in the parks and at Manitou’s 


famous 
that makes better Americans. Write today 
for illustrated folders. We'll be glad to 
help you get accommodations. 
‘THE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
100 INDEPENDENCE BUILDING 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 


SEVEN FALLS 














NATIONAL PARKS’ TOURS 


Estes Park Glacier Park 


The Yellowstone 
For Literature po —_ Particulars 
apply 


American Express 
Travel Department 


Traveling— 


You should safeguard 
your money. The surest 
and most convenient 


way is always to carry 








65 Broadway West Monroe St. 
New York Chicago 


A PARROT WITH OUR “SALESMAN'’S 
TALK” COULD SELL “CARBONVOID.” 
We desire distributers for counties and 
ye of counties. Territory protected. 

en dozen lots, your name on container. 
Salesmen make nine sales out of ten calls— 
good profits, $1 sample postpaid equals 50 
gallons gasoline—eliminates carbon in motors 
—increases mileage—best selling product 
today. Every motorist on land or water 
needs it and has a dollar to pay for it—re- 
peat orders wonderful. 3 years’ practical 
tests all parts of the world. CARBONVOID 
is not adulterat gas, moth ball or cam- 
phor tablet. “CARBONVOID,” Bradley 
Beach, N. J. Note the name. (Mention 
this magazine.) 





SAVES TIME, MONEY, LABOR — Costs 
less than the average mistake. THE RAY 
adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
Pe riced om Also directly subtracts. 
Jsed by U. S. Government, International 
Haswester Co., O. Ry., business and 
professional men everywhere. Complete for 
$25.00. Handsome pA k stand free. Send 
no money, but write for 20-day free trial. 
RAY CO., 1927 Candler Bidg., New York. 








American Erpress 
Travelers Cheques 





CLASSIFIED HELP WANTED 





U. S. GOVERNMENT wants thousands 





























Sold in denominations of rr bam 18 Ss, over. Cup: 4 

— $20—$50—$100 mon for 
$10 $1 $200 tions open. FRANKLIN INS TUTE, 

Ask for them at S-117, Rochester, N. Y. 
Express IN LONDON TOWN 

or at Banks By F. Berkeley Smith. Smith knows how 
to you to “all the men of the 
pa A whether they are at home, in a hovel 
STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority| or a palace, noonday or midnight. Brim- 
qaictiy plain to the man or woman fa r news, illustrations, laughs. Cloth, 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR — A BUSI- 
NESS GETTER. $1lup. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CASH—Send oo mail any discarded jewelry, 
new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, old gold, 
silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth 
in any shape. We send cash at once and hold 
your goods 10 days. Your goods returned at 
our expense if our offer is unsatisfactory. 
New catalog of'Bargains in new jewelry sent 
free. Liberty Refining Co., Est. 1899, F-432 
Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Strout Farm AcEncy, Dept. 14, New = 


Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PROMINENT New York business men de- 
sirous financing meritorious inventions pro- 
tected by me. Send your ideas. Honest 
advice and ‘‘Truth about Patents”’ free. 

J. REANEY KELLY 
912-F Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR 
INVENTION. I'll help you market it. Send 
for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, hun- 
dreds of ideas wanted, etc. Advice free, Pat- 
ents advertised free. RICHARD B. OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth Bidg. , New York. 


MILLIONS SPENT ANNUALLY FOR 
IDEAS! Hundreds now wanted! Patent bar} 
and profit! Write today for free books— 
-4 to protect yourself, how to invent, ro 
, how we help you sell, etc 
awAMERIC. AN I INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
211 Patent Dept., Washington, D.C. 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION, Sign and witnes 
form “Evidence of Conception.” This form, 
book and suggestions sent free. Lancaster& 
Allwine, 211 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. Swift being sold to big manufac 
a. Write today. for free book of 307 

ed inventions and surpassing references. 
Ds SWIFT, 329—7th St., Washington, D.C 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS-—15 States- 
$10 an acre up. Stock, tools and crogs often 
included to settle quickly. Write for Big 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
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No matter which of these tires you choose 
you cannot go wrong. 


They are both*Fisk Cords | 


Big, sturdy, beautiful tires — combining 
resiliency, speed, economy,» safety and 
comfort—all the elements of Fisk quality 
and experience, plus the desirability of 
Cord construction. 


Made in the ribbed tread familiarly asso- 
ciated with Cord Tires and in the famous 
Fisk Non-Skid tread. 


You cannot go wrong if you buy 


FISK CORDS 


FOR SALE IN 
130 FISK BRANCHES AND BY ALL DEALERS 
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How..he enjoys 
the home meal ag-ain 


OW delighted he is to be home 
with his mother and old Mary 
making so much of him. They give 
him his favorite meal—the bacon he 
has loved from boyhood—-and beam 
to see the relish with which he eats it. 


It is Swift’s Premium Bacon. His 
mother never served any other kind. 
She knows that this bacon has always 
the same even mixture of fat and lean, 
that cooks into almost-brittle curls of 


juiciness. She knows that only in 
Swift’s Premium can she get that 
delicate, mellow flavor. For Swift’s 
Premium Bacon is given a special 
cure that brings out all its delicious- 
ness—until its very heart is mild, 
sweet and flavory. 


Whenever you buy bacon, always 
look for the Swift’s Premium brand 
which distinguishes this finer bacon. 
Ask your dealer to show you the label. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Qivift’s Premium Bacon 


Comes in three convenient 
forms; in the strip; sliced in 
the box; or sliced in glass jars 























These cars are passing at average speed. 





oft 
light from Conaphores never confuses, never dazzles. 
Chances of accident are reduced to @ minimum 








t Noviol 





The Conaphore has a smooth 
front surface. Easily cleaned, 
Does not clog with dust or mud 










How Noviol light signals “Safety” 


Why it protects you on crowded highways and country roads 


OVIOL headlights, with their 
unique yellowtint, flash a sure 
signal of safety and courtesy. 


Just as a railroad engineer reads 
the message of the semaphore lights, 
you know instantly that you can 
speed along without risk. You 
know the other car is equipped with 
headlights that really protect you. 


The soft, mellow light of the 
Noviol Conaphore is always easy 
on your eyes. As the famous 
double target test proves conclu- 
sively, Conaphore design keeps the 
beam below the 42-inch level, and 
yet gives the longest possible range 
—soo feet, with ample sidelight. 
No light is wasted by diffusion. No 
light is dumped in the foreground. 


A glass of wonderful 
properties 


If you have driven through fog, 
dust or snow with Noviol head- 


NO GLARE 
RANGE 500 ET; 


lights, you know how the annoying 
“‘back-glare”’ is eliminated, and how 
distinctly you can see ahead in spite 
of the weather. 


The same unique properties that 
make Noviol ideal for headlight 
service, have established it as the 
only glass which subdues glare and 
gives maximum range of vision 
when used in the goggles of an 
aviator or of a lookout at sea. 


A product of technical 
research 


Noviol Glass and Conaphore de- 
sign were developed in the Corning 
laboratories, which lead the world 
in the art of glass making. 


Hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists testify to the success with which 
Corning has solved the glare prob- 
lem. They know that Conaphores 
bring safety and comfort on the 
highways, just as Corning signal 


@©NAPHORE 


glass protects every great railroad 
of the continent. 


They know, too, that Pyrex glass 
baking ware, Pyrex chemical ware, 
Corning thermometer tubing, Nonex 
lantern globes, and a long list of 
other achievements in_ technical 
glass have established the reputa- 
tion which stands back of every 
Conaphore. 


Conaphores are also made in clear 
glass of the same design. Cona- 
phores in both clear and Noviol are 
legal everywhere. 


Price List (per pair) ry , 


5 to 6% inches incl... .$2.40 $1.60 
7 to 84% inches incl.... 3.50 2.50 
854to 10 inches incl.... 4.50 3.00 
10% to 11% inches incl.... 6.00 4.00 


Prices 25c more per pair west of 4 Rocky Mountains 
Sizes vary by steps of inch above 6}4 inch size 


ConapHore SAEs Division 
Epwarp A. Cassipy Co., Mgrs. 


277 Madison Ave., New York City 


PIERCES FOG 
AND DUST 





CORNING GLASS WORKS—WORLD’s LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TECHNICAL GLASS 
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m Ever-Ready 


eee ARMY RAZOR 
Dolley 1 OO 
N O.- oad 


The ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor 
Has Donned Khaki 


ERE it is in Khaki—snug and tight, 
compact and bright—ready to be 
slipped into pocket or corner of kit bag 
—light in weight, requires no space—a 
real aid to military efhciency. 


The new case is made of staunch, wear- 

resisting khaki fabric; rubberized and 

waterproof, with all edges securely 
stitched and compartments for holding the } 
‘Ever-Ready’ frame, handle, and two metal blade 
sheaths with blade supply. The kit locks securely | 
with snap button. The frame is guaranteed ten 
years, is triple nickel plated and rustproof. | 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades, 6 for 30c 


‘Ever-Ready’ Blades are individually guaranteed to be 
the highest efficiency attained in blade making. They 
have the edge on any blades made. Each blade is 


From Actual Photographs, protected in a patented package that insures it against 
rust, dust or dulling contact. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, also 
at all Army and Navy Can- 
teens here and abroad. 

The ‘Ever-Ready’ 

is the only dollar 

razor that has guar- 

anteed distribu- 

tion of blade sup- 

ply in France 

and England. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


‘Ever-Ready’ 
Outfit in 
Standard Case 
$ I 00 


TRADE MARK FACE 
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